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The  S  U  M  M  A  R  Y. 

The  expedition  of  Titus  againft  fudcea  and  Jeru - 
falem.  The  original  of  thefewijh  Nation  deduced \ 
with  their  religion  and  cujioms.  The  Jlrength  and 
filiation  of  the  City  and  t T  etnple.  The  progrejs  of 

the  war  in  Germany .  Divers  encounters  between 
Ceri  alls  and  GWiWs.  Peace  cnjues. 

The  reft  of  this  book  is  lof . 


T  N  the  beginning  of  the  fame  year  the  Em¬ 
peror's  fon  'i  it  us  was  by  his  father  appointed  to 
^  accomplifb  the  redudlion  of  Judaea ;  a  captain 
who  had  been  fignal  in  war  whilft  his  father  and  he 
were  no  other  than  fubjedts,  but  now  bore  command 
with  greater  fway  and  renown,  as  in  zeal  and  good 
offices  towards  him  the  Provinces  and  the  Armies 
were  ftriving  for  priority.  He  moreover,  in  order 
to  be  thought  to  furpafs  his  fortune,  was  continually 
Vql.  IV.  >  B  prefent- 
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prefenting  himfelf  to  view,  fplendid  in  arms  and 
alert  for  war,  continually  alluring  his  men  to  their 
duty  by  complaifance  and  kind  words ;  nay,  he 
nfually  thruft  himfelf  amongft  the  common  foldiers, 
whether  they  worked  or  marched,  but  frill  preferved 
am  deb  a  fed  the  dignity  of  a  General.  In  Judaea  he 
.  was  received  by  three  Legions,  the  fifth,  tenth  and 
fifteenth,  men  who  had  long  ferved  under  Vefpafian. 
Syria  too  furnifhed  him  with  the  twelfth,  as  alfo 
with  thofe  of  the  twenty-firft  and  the  third  drawn 
from  Alexandria.  There  accompanied  him  twenty 
Cohorts  of  our  allies,  eight  fquadrons  of  horfe,  as 
alfo  the  Kings  Agrippa  and  Sohemus,  a  body  of 
auxiliaries  from  King  Antiochus,  and  a  band  of 
Arabs  natural  enemies  to  the  jews,  through  an  anti¬ 
pathy  ufual  between  contiguous  nations.  To  him' 
there  repaired  many  out  of  Italy,  many  from  Rome, 
ail  excited  by  their  particular  hopes  of  pofleffing  the 
young  prince  whilft  yet  free  from  new  engagements. 
With  thefe  forces  he  entered  the  enemies  territories, 
marching  in  battle  array,  fending  to  gain  intelligence 
on  every  fide,  and  holding  himfelf  ready  for  an  en¬ 
counter,  then  encamped  near  Jerufalem. 

But  fince  I  am  going  to  recount  the  final  doom  of 
a  City  fo  famed,  it  feems  pertinent  to  explain  its 
antiquity  and  rife.  It  is  a  tradition,  c  That  the 
4  Jews,  as  fugitives  from  the  ifland  of  Crete,  at  the 
4  time  when  Saturn,  expulfed  by  the  violence  of 
4  Jupiter,  forfook  his  kingdom,  fettled  themfelves 
4  upon  the  extremities  of  Lybia/  For  proof  of 
th  is,  their  name  is  alledged  :  c  For  that  in  Crete 
4  Hands  the  celebrated  mountain  Ida^  and  the 
4  Means  natives  of  the  mountain,  by  a  barbarous 
4  extenfion  of  the  name,  are  called  Judaeans  (Jews).’ 
Some  hold,  c  That  ^Egypt  fwarming  with  people 
4  beyond  meafure,  during  the  reign  of  IJJs,  to  re- 
4  lieve  itfelf,  poured  a  great  multitude  into  the 
4  regions  adjoining,  under  the  leading  of  Hierofi - 
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4  iy?nus  and  Juda'  Many  take  them,  4  to  be 
4  defcended  from  the  /Ethiopians,  and  to  have  been, 

4  through  their  dread  and  hate  of  King  Cepheus, 

4  forced  to  feek  a  new  habitation/  There  are  au¬ 
thors  who  fay,  4  That  they  were  a  band  of  people 
4  from  Aflyria,  who  wandering  and  deflitute  of 
4  land,  occupied  a  portion  of  /Egypt,  anon  had 
4  cities  of  their  own,  and  pofleflcd  the  territories  of 
4  the  Hebrews,  with  the  confines  of  Syria.’  Others 
aflign  the  Jews  a  nobler  foundation  and  pedigree, 

4  as  derived  from  the  Solymites ,  a  nation  celebrated 
4  by  the  poet  Homer,  and  founders  of  Jerufalem, 

£  a  City  which  from  them  had  its  name.’  In  one 
account  a  number  of  writers  concur,  4  That  when 
4  /Egypt  was  over-run  by  a  peflilent  difeafe,  con- 
4  taminating  living  bodies,  and  very  foul  to  behold, 

4  Bocchoris  the  King  applying  for  a  remedy  to  the 
4  Oracle  of  "Jupiter  Mammon ,  was  ordered  to  purge 
'  his  kingdom,  and  to  remove  into  another  country  ' 
4  that  generation  of  men  fo  detefted  by  the  Deities/ 
Hence,  when  they  were  all  fearched  out,  and  the 
multitude  thus  fwept  together,  were  carried  into  the 
immenfe  defarts,  and  there  abandoned  ;  whiJfl  all 
continued  wailing  under  aftonifhment  and  defpair, 
Mofesy  one  of  thefe  exiles,  exhorted  them,  4  To 
4  entertain  no  hopes  of  relief  from  Gods  or  men, 

4  fince  both  by  Gods  and  men  they  had  been  for- 
4  Taken,  but  in  himfelf  to  trull  as  to  a  Leader  font" 

4  from  Heaven,  one  by  vvhofe  aid  they  fhoukl  van- 
4  quifh  their  prefen t  mifery  and  diftrefs.’  They 
aflented,  and,  utterly  ignorant  of  whatever  was  to 
befall  them,  began  to  journey  on  at  random.  But 
nothing  aggrieved  them  fo  forely  as  want  of  water : 
Already  they  were  lying  fcattered  over  the  plains, 
ready  to  perifh,  when  a  flock  of  wild  afles,  leaving 
their  paflure,  climbed  up  a  rocky  mountain  covered 
with  a  thick  wood.  Mofes  followed  them,  form¬ 
ing  a  conjecture  from  the  Angular  verdure  bf  the 
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herbage,  and  there  difcovered  fome  large  fprings. 
T  his  proved  their  folacement  and  relief,  and  travel¬ 
ing  for  fix  days  without  intermidion,  on  the  feventh 
they  gained  a  fettlement  by  exterminating  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  There  they  raifed  their  City,  there  founded 
and  dedicated  their  Temple. 

Mofes,  to  enfure  the  fubieciion  of  the  nation  to 
himfelf  for  ever,  edabli fried  religious  ordinances 
altogether  new,  and  oppofite  to  thofe  of  all  other 
men  and  countries.  Whatever  we  efteem  holy,  is 
with  them  profane.  Again,  they  permit  many 
things  as  lawful,  'which  to  us  are  forbidden  and  im¬ 
pure.  The  datue  of  the  bead  by  whofe  guidance 
they  flayed  their  third  and  wandering,  they  confe- 
crated  in  the  fanctuary  of  their  Temple,  with  the 
folemn  immolation  of  a  Ram,  in  contumely  to 
'Jupiter  Mammon,  The  Ox  too  is  what  they  facri- 
tice,  a  creature  which  the  Egyptians  worfhip  for 
the  God  Apis.  From  feeding  on  fwine  they  refrain, 
in  memory  of  their  former  calamity  ;  for  that  they 
had  once  been  infetded  and  defiled  with  the  fame 
leprous  tumors  and  eruptions  to  which  that  animal 
is  fubjedt.  The  famine  which  once  they  fo  Jong 
endured,  they  dill  acknowledge  and  commemorate 
by  frequent  fadings :  And,  as  a  danding  proof  of 
their  having  by  robbery  fupplied  themfelves  with 
grain,  the  Jewifh  bread  is  dill  baked  without  leaven. 
It  is  faid,  that  they  chufe  to  red  every  feventh  day, 
becaufe  then  ended  their  labours.  Afterwards, 
through  the  growth  and  allurements  of  lazinefs, 
every  feventh  year  too  was  devoted  to  doth.  Others 
hold  fuch  obfervance  to  be  in  honour  of  Saturn  ; 
whether  it  be  that  from  the  Ideans,  who  are  faid  to 
have  been  expulfed  with  Saturn,  and  to  have  founded 
their  nation,  they  derive  the  elements  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  or  that,  of  all  the  feven  Planets  by  which 
this  earth  is  governed,  that  of  Saturn  rolls  in  the 
highed  orb,  and  poffeffeth  the  greated  energy. 
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Moreover,  1110ft  of  the  celeftial  bodies  accomplifti 
their  courfe  and  operation  by  the  number  feven. 

Thefe  ceremonies,  id  whatever  way  introduced, 
are  by  their  antiquity  maintained.  The  reft  of 
their  iriftitutions  are  unhallowed,  filthy,  and  iioiii 
their  depravity  only  drew  their  influence,  b  or  here 
from  every  quarter  all  who  were  moil  profligate  and 
wicked,  accumulated  tribute  and  rich  ofrerings,  re- 
jedding  the  worfhip  and  divinities  of  their  own 
country.  He:*  ce  the  encreafe  and  improvement  ot 
the  jewifh  State,  as  alfo  becaufe  they  are  inflexible 
in  their  faith  and  adherence  to  one  another,  and 
prone  to  mutual  adls  of  companion  ;  but  towards 
the  whole  human  race  beftdes  they  retain  deadly  and 
implacable  hate.  With  all  others  they  refuie  to 
eat,  with  all  others  to  lodge ;  nay,  they  who  are  a 
people  abandoned  to  fenfuality,  avoid  the  embraces 
of  all  foreign  women.  Amongft  themfelves  nothing 
is  accounted  unlawful.  T  hey  inftituted  circum- 
cifion  on  pnrpofe  to  he  diftinguifhed  by  a  peculiar 
mark.  The  fame  is  aftumed  by  their  profelytes  ^ 
and  the  earlieft  leflbn  which  thefe  are  taught,  is  to 


defpife  the  Deities,  to  renounce  all  love  to  their 
country;  and  for  their  parents,  for  their  brethren, 
and  children,  to  entertain  no  tendernefs  or  confi® 
deration.  Yet  to  the  multiplying  of  their  nation 
regard  is  had.  For,  beftdes  that  to  kill  their  infants 
is  thought  a  heinous  fin,  they  fuppofe  the  fouls  of 
fuch  as  d  ie  in  battle,  or  by  the  hand  of  juft  ice,  to 
be  immortal.  Hence  their  paffton  for  generation, 
hence  their  contempt  of  dying.  T  hey  chufe  to  in- 
terr  their  dead,  rather  than  to  burn  them,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ufage  of  the  ^Egyptians.  With  thefe 
they  concur  in  their  notions  of  an  infernal  world  ; 
but  far  different  is  their  perfuafion  about  things 
celeftial.  The  ./Egyptians  offer  worfnip  divine  to 
feveral  brute  animals,  to  images  and  the  works  of 
art.  The  Jews  know  but  one  Deity,  to  be  con- 
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ceived  and  adored  by  the  mind  only.  «  For  pro- 

*  fane  and  unhallowed  they  hold  all  fuch  as  out  of 
materials  mortal  and  perifhing,  ufe  to  fafhion 

*  their  Gods  after  the  likenefs  of  men they  hold 
that  the  Divine  Being,  eternal  and  fupreme,  is 

*  incapable  of  all  change,  incapable  of  ever  ending.5 
In  their  Cities  therefore  no  Images  are  feen,  fo  far 
are  they  from  allowing  fuch  in  their  Temples.  This 
is  a  compliment  which  they  pay  not  to  their  Kings, 
this  an  honour  which  they  deny  to  the  Caefars.  Yet, 
as  their  Priefts  ufed  to  chant  to  the  found  of  pipes 
and  drums,  as  their  brows  were  bound  with  ivy, 
and  as  in  the  T  emple  a  golden  vine  was  found, 
fome  have  inferred  that  they  worfhipped  Bacchus, 
conqueror  of  the  Eaft ;  though  void  of  all  refem- 
blance  are  their  inftitutions  to  his.  For,  jovial  and 
gay  were  the  folemnities  eftablifhed  by  Bacchus  : 

I  he  Jewifti  rituals  are  prepofterous  and  rueful. 

Their  territories,  where  they  ftretch  Eaftward, 
are  bounded  by  Arabia:  to  the  South  lies  iEgypt ; 
to  the  Weft,  Phoenicia  and  the  fea :  Northward 
they  are  by  a  long  frontier  joined  to  Syria.  The 
bodies  of  the  men  are  hale,  fuch  as  can  endure 
hardfhip  and  labour.  1  hey  have  rarely  any  rain. 
The  foil  is  fruitful  and  rich.  In  all  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  which  are  common  with  us,  they  abound  j 
and  befides  thefe  they  enjoy  the  palm  tree  and  that 
of  the  balm.  The  palms  are  lofty  and  beautiful. 
The  balm  is  a  fmall  tree  :  When  its  branches  fwell, 
if  you  pierce  them  with  fteel,  the  veins  fhrink  with 
Ihynefs,  and  refufe  to  flow :  They  are  therefore 
opened  by  a  fhell  or  the  fplint  of  a  ftone.  The 
liquor  is  ufed  for  a  medicine.  Above  all  their 
mountains  that  of  Libanus  rife  to  a  prodigious 
height,  and  what  is  wonderful  to  be  told,  amidft 
fuch  exceftive  heats  is  covered  thick  with  eternal 
fnow.  From  this  mountain  the  river  Jordan  derives 
its  fource  and  ftream.  Neither  falls  the  Jordan  into 
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the  Tea,  but  palling  firft  through  one  lake,  then 
through  another,  ftill  preferving  its  waters  unmixt, 
is  fvv  all  owed  up  in  the  third.  This  lake  is  vaft  in 
compafs,  refembling  a  Tea,  in  tafte  more  naufeous, 
and  by  its  noifom  vapour  and  fmell  baneful  to  the 
adjacent  inhabitants.  Neither  is  it  ruffled  by  any 
wind  :  Nor  filh  nor  water-fowl  does  it  fuffer  to  live. 
Whatever  bodies  are  caff  upon  the  ftagnate  flood,  it 
bears  like  a  folid  furface :  Alike  borne  up  are  all 
fuch  who  can  fwim  and  fuch  who  cannot.  At  a  cer¬ 
tain  feafon  of  the  year  it  ejects  pitch.  The  art  of 
gathering  this,  as  well  as  all  other  arts,  experience 
has  taught.  The  liquid  fubftance  naturally  black, 
and  congealed,  by  fprinkling  it  with  vinegar,  emerges 
and  floats.  Such  as  are  appointed  to  colledt  it,  take 
it  like  a  rope  with  their  hand  and  guide  it  to  the 
.  upper  part  of  the  lhip.  From  thence  it  continues 
flowing  in  without  help,  and  fills  the  veiiel,  till  you 
cut  off  the  communication  ;  neither  can  you  cut  it 
off  with  an  inftrument  of  iron  or  brafs.  It  recoils 
only  when  touched  with  blood,  and  from  cloaths 
tainted  with  menftrual  purgations.  This  is  what 
ancient  authors  relate.  But  the  writers  acquainted 
with  the  country,  recount,  that  thefe  huge  heaps  oi 
pitch  lying  upon  the  furface,  are  either  driven  to  the 
ftiore,  or  dragged  thither  by  the  help  of  hands  ;  that 
anon,  when  fufficiently  baked  by  vapours  from  the 
Land,  and  by  the  reflexions  and  ftrength  of  the 
Sun,  they  are  rent  and  divided  with  hatchets  and 
wedges. 

Not  far  hence  lye  the  defart  plains,  fuch  as  they 
report  to  have  been  of  old  a  country  fruitful  and 
flourifhing,  and  full  of  populous  cities,  but  con- 
fumed  by  lightning  and  thunderbolts  ;  they  add,  that 
ftill  remaining  are  the  traces  and  monuments  of 
fuch  defolation,  and  that  the  foil  itfelf  looks  fcorched, 
and  has  ever  fince  loft  its  fruXify'ing  force.  For,  all 
vegetables  found  here,  be  the  fame  fpontaneoufly 
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produced,  or  reared  by  man,  whether  fmall  herbs 

ffrn„?erS’  a,s  foon  as  thc7  attain  their  ordinary 
*  ow,h  and  form  prove  black  and  arid,  devoid  of 
>  ltd j ice,  and  diffipate  as  it  were  into  cinders.  To 
ipeak  my  own  fentiments,  as  I  would  allow  cities 
r  1CC  r f r-’  §reat_and  lignal  to  have  been  burnt  by  fire 
rom  Heaven;  fo  I  conceive  that  by  exhalations  from 
the  lake  the  foil  is  infeded,  and  the  ambient  air  poi- 
oned,  and  that  thence  the  grain  and  all  the  fruits  of 
the  harveft  are  putrified  and  blafted,  fince  equally 
malignant  is  the  earth  and  the  clime.  Moreover 
mto  the  fea  °f  Judaea  the  river  Belus  difcharges  it- 

.  :  1  he  *ands  gathered  at  its  mouth  are,  with  a 
mixture  of  nitre,  melted  into  glafs.  This  is  but  a 
narrow  fhore,  yet  by  fuch  as  are  daily  draining  it  of 
its  lands,  found  to  be  inexhauftible. 

The  larger  part  of  Judaea  confifts  in  villages  feat- 
tcred  up  and  down.  They  have  likewife  cities 
Jerufalem  is  the  Capital  of  the  nation.  Here  ftands 
the  Fern  pie,  immenfely  wealthy,  and  proves  to  the 
City  one  of  its  ftrongeft  bulwarks.  To  all  foreigners 
t  ie  inner  1  emple  is  fhut ;  nor  to  a  Jew  is  there  ac- 
cefs  beyond  the  port-1.  From  entering  all  men  are 
excluded,,  except  the  Priefe.  Whilfl  the  Empire  of 
the  EaT  was  po felled  by  the  Aflyrians,  next  by  the 
Modes  and  Pferfians,  the  Jews  were  held  the  moff 
defpicable  of  all  the  enflaved  nations.  Afterwards 
wlien  the  Macedonian  power  prevailed,  King  An- 
tiochus  laboured  to  extinguifh  their  fuperffition, 
and  to  introduce  the  inftitutions  of  Greece,  in  order 
to  reform  in  fome  meafure  that  hideous  ami  detefe 
ab^e  nation,  but  was  diverted  from  this  purfuit  by  a 
war  with  the  Parthians.  For,  at  this  conjuncture 
had  Ar faces  revolted.  The  Jews  on  this  occafion, 
wohilfl  the  Macedonians  were  weakened,  the  Par¬ 
thians  not  yet  efehlifhed,  the  Romans  then  far  from 
them,  aiTumed  Kings  of  their  own.  Thefe  were 
afterwards  expulfcd  through  the  inconflancy  of  the 
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populace,  but  having  again  feized  the  Sovereignty 
by  arms,  let  themfelves  loofe  to  all  the  cruelties  and 
exceffes  ufual  to  Kings,  banifhed  their  citizens,  dq- 
ilroyed  cities,  murdered  their  brethren,  murdered 
their  wives  and  parents,  and  witn  ail  this  their  ty¬ 
ranny,  carefully  fupported  and  nourifhed  the  eftab- 
liKhed  fuperftition;  for  to  the  fun&ions  or  Royalty 
they  annexed  that  of  the  I  rieflhood. 

Pompev  was  the  firft  Roman  that  fut  clued  tee 
Jews.  He,  exefcifing  the  right  of  a  Concjueioi,  en¬ 
tered  their  Temple.  Thenceforward  it  was  ru¬ 
moured  abroad,  6  That  within  it  he  had  found  no 
6  Ima°res  of  the  Gods,  but  tne  relidence  Oi  tlm  Deity 
4  .void  of  any,  and  a  fandfuary  deftitute  oi  facred 
4  folemnitiesd  The  walls  of  Jerufalem  were  levelled  : 
The  holy  edifice  remained  unhurt.  Thereafter  lob- 
lowed  our  civil  War,  and  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of 
Anthony  the  eaflern  Provinces  fell.  Pacoriis  King 
of  the  Parthians  then  feized  Judaea,  but  was  ilain  by 
Ventijdius  ;  the  Parthians  were  chafed  ovei  tns  Lu- 
ph rates,  and  the  Jews  reduced  to  fubjcciion  by 
Caius  Sofius.  Over  them  Anthony  had  fet  IK  rod 
for  their  King,  and  to  him  his  Kingdom  was  con¬ 
tinued  and  enlarged  by  Auguftus  who  conquered 
Anthony.  Upon  the  death  of  Herod,  one  Simon, 
without  ever  flaying  for  the  pleafure  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  ufurped  the  title  of  King.  Upon  him  Quine- 
tilius  Varus,  Governor  of  Syria,  inflidleo  punifh- 
ment ;  and  the  Nation,  as  foon  as  leprefled  and 
quiet,,  was  committed,  under  a  triple  partition,  to 
be  ruled  bv  the  three  fons  of  Eierod.  Under  I  ibe- 
rius  they  enjoyed  perfedt  repofe.  But  in  the  reign 
«f  Caligula,  when  he  ordered  them  to  place  his  own 
Image  in  their  Temple,  they  chofc  rather  to  rife  in 
arms’:  A  combuftion  which,  upon  the  death  of  Ca¬ 
ligula,  ceafed.  Claudius,  when  the  Jewiin  Kings 
were  all  deceafed,  at  lead:  extremely  fhortened  in 

power,  gave  Judaea  to  be  ruled  as  a  Province  by  the 
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Roman  Knights,  or  by  his  own  Freedmen.  Anto- 
musFehx  was  one  of  thefe,  one  who  rioting  in 
the  excefles  of  licentioufnefs  and  cruelty,  exercffed 

ofeaflaV°entyH  ^  fpirit  and  bafenefs 

I,  "I  'lldeed  received  wedlock 

rufilia,  grand-daughter  to  Anthony  and  Cleopatra- 

Inlomuch  that  whilft  the  Emperor  was  Mark  An! 

thonys  grand fon,  helix  his  manumifed  Have  was 

Anthony10  116  grand"dauShter  °f  that  very  Mark 

I  he  jews,  however,  bore  their  oppreffion  with 
patience  till  the  time  of  Geffius  Fforus,  who  go¬ 
verned  them  with  the  title  of  Imperial  Procurator. 
Under  him  a  war  arofe ;  and  Ceflius  Gailus,  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Syria,  trying  to  crufh  it,  in  all  his  en¬ 
counters  with  the  revolters  found  the  iflue  at  beft 
doubtiul,  frequently  difaftrous.  Upon  the  death  of 
aius,  whether  it  happened  through  the  courfe  of 
nature,  or  through  melancholy  and  regret,  the 
charge  was  by  Nero  transferred  upon  Vefpaftan, 
who,  favoured  by  his  good  fortune  and  great  fame, 
and  ferved  by  excellent  officers  and  affiflants,  in  the 
ipace  of  two  fummers  with  his  vidlorious  army  pof- 
fefled  the  whole  country  and  all  the  cities  befides 
Jerufalem.  1  he  year  following  was  employed  in 
the  civil  War,  and  to  the  Jews  proved  altogether 
pacific.  When  at  home  in  It  dy  peace  enfued,  with 
it  the  care  of  affairs  abroad  revived.  What  heigh¬ 
tened  the  public  indignation  was,  that  of  all  nations 
the  Jews  only  refufed  to  fubmit.  It  was  withal 
judged  more  politic  and  fecure,  that  Titus  fhould 
continue  at  the  head  of  armies,  to  be  ready  again# 
all  the  events  and  cafualties  incident  to  a  new  reign. 
Having  therefore  encamped,  as  I  have  related,  near 

the  wails  of  Jerufalem,  he  difplayed  his  Legions  in 
array. 

Under  the  very  walls  the  Jews  embattled  their 
holl,  ready  to  adventure  further,  were  their  efforts 

fuccefs- 
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fuccefsful,  and  trufting  to  a  refuge  at  hand,  were 
they  repulfed.  Againfl  them  the  cavalry  were  lent, 
with  fome  cohorts  lightly  armed,  but  left  the  illu<* 
of  the  conflift  doubtful.  Afterwards  the  enemy 
retired,  and  on  the  fubfequent  days  maintained  he- 
quent  Ikirmifhes  juft  without  the  gates,  tul  by  con¬ 
tinual  Ioffes  they  were  forced  within  their  walls. 
Thefe  the  Romans  refolved  to  ftorm.  For  honour- 
able  it  feemed  not,  to  await  their  reduction  ^  by 
famine.  Nay,  the  army  fought  to  encounter  clan¬ 
gers,  fome  from  magnanimity,  many  from  lmpe- 
tuofity,  or  for  the  recompences  attending  victory. 
Titus  himfelf  was  fetting  Rome  before  his  eyes, 
with  all  the  opulence  and  many  pleafures  there,  and 
it  feemed  tedious  to  wait  for  the  enjoyment  of  thefe, 
unlefs  Jerufalem  were  razed  without  all  delay.  Rut 
deep  and  high  was  the  fituation  of  the  City,  and 
fortified  befides  with  works  and  ramparts,  fuch  as 
would  have  proved  a  fufficient  defence  to  a  place 
even  ftanding  in  a  plain.  There  were  two  hills  irn- 
menfely  high  and  enclofed  by  a  wall  built  purpofely 
crooked,  with  angles  and  windings,  whence  the 
flanks  of  the  affailants  might  be  ex  poled  to  be  galled 
bv  the  befieo-ed.  The  extremities  of  the  rock  were 
fharp  and  inacceffible.  They  had  alfo  great  towers, 
fome  built  upon  the  fummit  and  raffed  fixty  foot 
high,  others  upon  the  declenfions  of  the  hills  mount¬ 
ing  up  to  an  hundred  and  twenty  foot,  both  forts 
beautiful  and  marvellous  to  behold,  and  to  fuch  as 
viewed  them  at  a  diftance,  all  appearing  equal  in. 
height.  Within  the  City  there  were  other  walls 
furrounding  the  palace,  with  the  tower  Antonia  ex¬ 
ceeding  ftately  and  confpicuous,  called  to  by  Herod 
in  honour  to  Anthony. 

The  Temple  was  raffed  like  a  great  cable,  en- 
clofed  with  fortifications  of  its  own,  in  ftructure 
and  ftrensrth  fuperior  to  all  the  others.  Fven  t  e 

Portals  and  Cloifters  built  round  the  Temple  were  a 
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a  'fountain  ^  h"  ’ W  ^  Water  they  were  fuPP!ied  from 
a  fountain  which  never  waxed  dry.  The  momi 

lams  were  all  fcooped  into  caverns.  The  “were 

-  W  “?  .dfte™  fT  P"fcvi«g  the  Tain! 
;•  V e  lng;'larity  °f  the  -Tewift  inftitutions,  dif- 

f<_‘  1  ro!n  ah  Other  nations,  they  who 

founded  the  City  had  forefeen  that  frequent  wars 
v  .-iuw  accrue.  Hence  no  precaution,  no  defence 
had  L.ten  om>tte?  Proper  for  fuftaining  a  fiege,  how- 
f,' tr  And  as  they  had  been  already  facked  by 

1  ornPe7’  ,‘e‘lr  and  experience  had  enlightened  them 
m  many  in  fiances.  Bef.des,  fuch  had  been  the  ve- 
J^.ny  o,  tne  reign  of  Claudius,  that  they  had  then 
procure!  with  money  a  right  to  rebuild  their  walls, 
wmch  they  built  fo  flrong  during  peace,  as  if  they 
nad  had  notning  in  view  but  war.  Mighty  was  the 
multitude  there,  and  greatly  augmented  by  the  de- 
fh-uftion  of  the  other  cities,  f.nce  from  thefe  had 
i-cQ  hit: .er^  ail  the  moll  turbulent  and  refolute  ;  and 
thence  among ft  them  the  more  difeord  and  fedition 
prevailed.  I  hree  Commanders  there  were,  ?nd  as 
many  Armies.  Simon  guarded  the  extent  and  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  walls:  John,  whom  they  firnamed  Bar- 
gioras,  commanded  the  heart  of  the  City  :  Eleazar 
maintained  the  Temple.  In  multitudes  and  arms* 
john  and  Simon  furpaffed  :  in  fituation  Eleazar. 
But  amongft  themfelves  there  prevailed  mutual 
daughter  and  battles,  circumvention  and  ambufh, 
with  the  rury  and  devaluation  of  fire,  whence 
mighty  ftore  of  grain  was  utterly  confumed.  John 
next  employed  certain  aflaffins,  under  colour  of  per- 
forming  Sacrifice,  to  butcher  Eleazar  and  his  whole 
band,  and  thus  gained  pofTefHon  of  the  Temple. 
In  this  manner  the  City  was  rent  into  two  factions* 
tv;,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  war  from 
without  produced  concord  within. 

i  here  had  happened  omens  and  prodigies,  things 
wnich  that  nation  fo  addicted  to  fuperftitioxi^  but  fo 

averfe 
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averfe  to  the  Gods,  hold  it  unlawful  to  expiate 
either  by  vows  or  viaims.  Hofts  were  feen  to  en¬ 
counter  in  the  air,  refulgent  arms  appeared;  ana, 
by  a  blaze  of  lightning  footing  fuddenty  from  the 
clouds,  all  the  Temple  was  illuminated.  I  he  great 
yates  of  the  Temple  were  of  them feives  in  an  in- 
ifant  thrown  open,  and  a  voice  more  than  human 
heard  to  declare,  that  6  the  Gods  were  going  to  de- 
6  part.’  There  followed  withal  a  huge  Fir  and 
tumult,  as  rebuking  from  their  motion  and.departure: 
Wonders  from  which  fome  tew  found  caufe  of 
dread.  Many  were  under  a  ftrong  perfuafion,  that 
in  the  ancient  books  kept  by  their  Priefts,  a  Pro¬ 
phecy  was  contained,  c  That  at  this  very  time  the 
<  power  of  the  Eaft  would  prevail,  and  out  of  Judaea 
4  fhould  fpring  luch  as  were  to  rule  over  all  nations . 

A  prophetic  riddle,  by  which  Vefpafian  and  .  I  it  us 
were  prefigured.  Jout  the  populace,  accoiding  to 
the  ufual  fondnefs  and  credulity  of  human  withes, 
conftrued  to  themfelves  ail  this  mighty  fortune  re- 
ferved  by  fate,  infomuch  that  even  by  their  fevere 
fufFerings  and  difafters  they  could  not  be  reclaimed 
to  truth  and  their  understandings  The  number  ot 
the  befieged  of  all  ages  and  both  fexes,  we  lean  :o 
have  been  fix  hundred  thoufand.  Arms  were  1  ne 
by  all  who  were  able:  Nay,  there  v/ere  more  who 
adventured  upon  arms,  than  even  from  a  multitude 
fo  vaft  could  have  been  expedled..  In  men  and  wo¬ 
men  was  found  an  equal  obftinacy  to  re  lift,  and 
(if  they  were  indeed  doomed  to  change  .  their  native 
country)  a  greater  dread  of  lurvivmg  than  of  perifli 
ing  Againft  this  ftrong  City  and  this  ftubbom 
people,  Titus  determined  to  proceed  by  mounds  and 
machines  of  battery,  fmee  fuch  was  the  fituation  as 
to  be  proof  againft  {forming  and  the  bidden  efforts 
of  a  a  army.  Amongft  the  Legions  their  feverai 
talks  and  employments  were  parted,  and  all  combat¬ 
ing  ceafed,  till  they  were  prepared  to  profecute  the 
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fiege  by  every  engine  and  art  either  devifed  by  the 
ancients,  or  lately  invented,  for  the  attacking  and 

Now  Civilis,  who  after  this  difafirous  fio-ht  in  the 
region  of  the  Treverians,  had  repaired  his* army  by 
upp  les  m  Germany,  pitched  his  camp  in  the  old 
entrenchments  :  For  he  meant  to  fecure  himfeif  bv 
the  lituation  and  defence  of  the  place,  and  to  heighten 
the  courage  and  ferocity  of  the  Barbarians  with  the 
memory  of  their  former  exploits  there.  Thither 
-.erialis  followed  him,  with  forces  now  doubled,  by 
the  acceffion  of  the  fecond,  the  fifteenth  and  the 
fourteenth  Legions.  Moreover  the  auxiliary  Co¬ 
horts  and  Squadrons  of  horfe,  who  were  lono-  finCe 
called  to  his  affifiance,  had  after  the  victory*  made 
great  fpeed  to  join  him.  Both  the  Leaders  were  far 
from  flownefs  or  affetfing  delays :  But  the  fields, 
very  large,  and  naturally  marihy,  obfiru£ted  them. 
Civilis  too  had  by  a  great  damm  diverted  the  courfe 
©f  the  Rhine,  which  thence  flooded  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  grounds.  This  was  the  quality  of  the 
place,  very  dangerous  and  deceitful  from  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  depths  and  fhaliows,  and  to  the  Romans 
brought  notable  damage.  For  our  foldiers  were 
heavily  armed  and  fearful  of  fwimming  :  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  befides  their  being  accufiomed  to  rivers, 
were  fo  lightly  armed  and  fo  tall,  that  they  eafily 
kept  themfelves  above  the  water.  Under  this  un¬ 
equal  condition,  as  the  Batavians  began  to  infultus, 
all  the  mofi  refolute  amongft  our  men  were  pro¬ 
voked  to  the  onfet :  But  a  general  confirmation  en- 
fued,  when  in  the  deep  pools,  horfes  and  arms  were 
feen  fwallowed  up.  The  Germans,  who  kfiew  the 
/hallows,  bounded  hither  and  thither,  but  generally 
avoiding  a  diredf  attack,  befet  us  in  the  flank  and 
rear.  Neither  was  it  a  clofe  encounter  as  between 
armies  of  foot,  but,  as  in  a  naval  combat,  they  en¬ 
gaged  at  random,  /haggling  in  the  waters:"  Or 

where 
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where  any  firm  footing  was  found  there  grappling 
and  contending  man  to  man  with  all  then-  might, 
the  found  with  the  maimed,  fuch  as  weie  billed  m 
fwimming  with  fuch  as  could  not  fwim,  were  reci¬ 
procally  involved  in  perdition.  Smaller,  however, 
was  the  flaughter  than  ufual  in  confufion  fo  great ; 
for  that  the  "Germans  not  daring  to  venture  out  of 
the  marfhes,  returned  to  their  camp,  by  the  lfiue 
of  this  engagement  each  of  the  Leaders  was  prompted, 
though  from  different  operations  of  fpirit,  to  quicken 
the  decifion  of  the  whole  caufe  by  a  general  battle, 
Civilis  paffionate  to  purfue  his  good  fortune,  Ceria- 
)is  to  cancel  his  diflionour.  The  Germans  were 
fierce  and  bold  upon  fuccefs  ;  the  Romans  were 
roufed  by  fhame.  Amongft  the  Barbarians  the  night 
was  fpent  in  flioutiug  or  in  fongs,  with  us  in  rage 


and  menaces.  c 

The  next  morning  Cerialis  furniflied  his  front 

with  the  Cavalry  and  auxiliary  Cohorts  :  Behind 
them  were  ranged  the  Legions :  W ith  himfelf  he 
referved  a  choice  body  againft  all  emergencies. 
Civilis  extended  not  his  forces  in  a  line,  but  formed 
them  into  feveral  bands.  In  the  right  were  the  Ba¬ 
tavians  and  Gugernians;  on  the  left  towards  the 
river  flood  thofe  from  beyond  the  Rhine.  i  he  two 
Generals  exhorted  not  their  men  by  haranguing 
them  in  a  body,  but  addreffed  themfelves  feverally 
now  to  thefe,  anon  to  thofe,  as  they  palled  through 
them.  Cerialis  urged  ‘  the  ancient  glory  of  the 
‘  Roman  name,  their  victories  of  old  and  of  late  ; 
‘  that  fuch  an  enemy  as  this,  fo  faithlefs,  impotent 
‘  and  vanquifhed,  it  behoved  them  to  extirpate  for 
<  ever  The  prefent  was  rather  a  call  to  lnflidt 
‘  vengeance  than  to  fight  a  battle.  They  had  lately 
t  encountered  upon  unequal  terms,  a  few  again 

*  many  ;  yet  the  Germans  were  defeated,  they  who 

*  furnifhed  the  principal  flrength.  There  remained 
t  ruch  only  who  in  their  minds  retained  their  late 

2  ‘rout? 
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rout,  and  upon  their  backs  their  recent  wounds.’ 
.  e  next  animated  the  feveral  Legions  with  ftimula- 
tions  proper  for  each.  Thofe  of  the  fourteenth 
he  ft  tied  tne  conquerors  of  Britain.  By  the  fixth 
Cjaioa  had  been  created  Emperor.  To  the  Econd 
<  this  was  the  firft  battle,  and  in  it  they  were  about 
4  to  imnate  a;nd  hallow  their  frefh  banners  and  their 
new  Eagle,’  From  thence  pafTing  to  the  German 
arm},  with  uplifted  hands  he  reminded  them  to 
\  ^conquer  at  the  expence  of  the  enemy’s  blood, 
tiicii  own  poll  upon  the  Rhine,  and  their  own  en- 
c  ^  1 1  enchmentsd  Hy  the  whole  were  returned  fhouts 

chearfu!  and  confident,  as  well  from  fuch  as  tired 
Wlth  ?on‘r  P^ce,  wiihed  to  fight,  as  from  thofe  who 
longed  for  peace  through  wearinefs  of  war;  and 
thereafter  they  hoped  for  rewards  aiTd  repofe. 

ho  if  of  Civilis  embattled  in 
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r  cr  a  witnefs  of  their  magnanimity  he 
aPf--,k'd  o  the  very  field  of  battle i  c  That  upon 
■  ;es  and  monuments  of  their  own  glory  flood 
■  jermans  and  Batavians,  trampling  upon  the 
ic1?  and  aides  of  the  Legions.  Tlere  to  the 
’■  -  *  °f  the  Romans,  whitherfoever  they  turned 
4  i  -rn,^  nothing  was  prefented  but  their  own  capti- 
4  ty,  fa  !ghcer,  calamity  and  direful  omens.  Nor 
■they  be  daunted  by  the  variable  iilue  of  the 
4  conflict  in  the  Treverian  territories.  The  Ger- 
■  s  had  there  found  an  obflacle  from  their  own 
yic.  ry,  whilft  quitting  their  weapons  they  em- 
harta  ied  themfelves  with  plunder.  Prefently  after 
m  things  proved  propitious,  but  to  the  enemy 
;s  and  unfortunate.  Whatever  meafures  the 
w.t  of  a  General  was  capable  of  concerting,  he 
1 LL'  concerted  3  the  fields  were  overflowed  and 
marfliy,  places,  familiar  and  fafe  to  themfelves, 
an  !  there  were  pools  pernicious  to  the  enemy; 

4  t  e  Rhine  in  full  view  with  the  Gods  of  Germany  : 

*  Under  their  favour  and  influence  divine  they  were 

*  now 
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‘  now  to  advance  to  battle,  mindful  of  their  wives, 

‘  mindful  of  their  parents  and  their  country^  Bitner 
<  very  glorious  would  this  day  prove,  worthy  to  be 
‘  numbered  with  thofe  of  their  anceftors,  or  black 
<■  and  ignominious  to  all  pofterity.’  W hen,  by  the 
clangor  of  their  arms,  arrd  by  beating  the  ground 
with  their  feet  (fuch  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Nation) 
they  had  applauded  his  fpeech,  they  began  the  charge 
with  {tones,  leaden  balls,  and  other  miffive  weapons. 
For  as  our  men  forbore  entering  the  marlh,  the 
Germans  were  thus  provoking  them  to  enter. 

,  When  the  flying  weapons  were  waited,  and  the 
battle  waxed  hot,  the  enemy  rufhed  on  with  deadly 
rao-e,  and  with  their  huge  bodies  and  long  fpears,  at 
arms  length  gored  our  foldiers  Aiding  and  tumbling 
in  the  flippery  marlh.  At  the  fame  time  the  band 
of  Bructerians  came  fwimming  over  from  the  great 
damm,  which  I  have  mentioned  to  have  been  railed 
in  the  channel  of  the  Rhine.  Where  they  attacked, 
diforder  enfued,  and  the  body  of  Cohorts  were  re¬ 
coiling,  when  the  Legions  fuftained  the  combat, 
and  having  flayed  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  rendered 

During  this  a  Batavian  who  had  defeited  to  th 
Romans,  applied  to  Cerialis,  and  allured  him  o 
.  an  opportunity  of  falling  upon  the  enemy  in  the 
‘  rear,  if  fome  cavalry  were  fent  away  t0  th®  ex* 

‘  tremity  of  the  marlh :  They  would  there  find  firm 
*  footing  as  well  as  fmall  vigilance  amongfl  the  Cru- 
‘  aernians,  to  whom  the  charge  of  fecuring  that  poit 
<  had  fallen.’  With  the  deferter  two  fquadrons  ot 
hoi  fie  were  fent,  and  furrounded  the  enemy  deftitute 
of  all  precaution,  and  unprepared  to  reliit.  \  V  Hen, 
by  the  fhoutings  which  enfued,  this  was  learnt,  the 
Le 'ions  urged  the  foe  in  front ;  the  Germans  were 
defeated,  and  betook  themfelves  in  flight  to  the 
Rhine.  A  complete  iffue  of  the  War  that  day  had 
feen,  if  our  Fleet  had  haftened  to  follow  the  victory. 
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in  truth  the  Cavalry  prelTed  not  after  the  flying  foe 

The  next  day,  the  fourteenth  Legion  was  fent 

theVnth  fromSPr°VinhCe  t0  Annius  Gallus:  With 

T  P  '  .  army  of  Cerialis  was  fup- 

Chaucials  Vi  'I  thCre  C3Te  fuccours  the 
j  r  Y  f  he  ventured  not  to  truft  to  arms 
the  defence  of  the  Batavian  cities,  but,  carrying  off 

whatever  was  moveable,  fet  fire  to  all  the  reft  Sand 

ret, red  into  the  Ifland  ;  for  he  was  aware  that  7or 

fontunga  bridge  the  Romans  wanted  boats,  nor  m 

He7  even1”  mann,er  ,could  the,r  army  pafs  after  him. 
e  even  ruined  the  great  damm  made  by  Drufus 

current*11*"*!? 5  a  th“S  from  the  Rhine’  whofe  1W 
current  rolls  naturally  down  to  Gaul,  caufed  an 

InfomatT^by  °'fmo!ifhing  what  had  reftrained  it  : 
int  h/hat  when  the  riyer  was  driven,  as  it  were, 
JJ^,an,0ther  o°urfe’  the  channel  which  parts  the 
Ifland  from  Germany  was  fo  fmall,  that  the  two 

T?  TACrigU°US-  °ver  the  Rhfre  too  paffed 

of  the  Treverian  State.  Of  that  Z5 
as  pinus  Montanus,  whom  I  have  heretofore  re- 
membered  to  have  been  fent  by  Antonius  Primus 
into  vjaul.  There  now  accompanied  him  his  bro- 
ther  Decimus  Alpinus.  Thefe  and  all  the  reft,  by 
the  force  of  commiferation  attended  with  gifts,  fa¬ 
thered  fuccours  amongft  thofe  nations  fo  eafer&to 
encounter  perils. 

Moreover  in  fuch  ftrength  the  war  ftill  fubfifted, 
that  in  one  day  Civilis  made  a  fourfold  affault  upon 
our  forces,  thofe  of  our  Cohorts,  of  our  Cavalry, 
nay,  of  our  L-gions,  lying  feparate  in  fo  many  srar- 
nlons  ;  upon  the  tenth  Legion  at  Arenacum,'  upon 
the  fecond  at  Batavodurum,  and  upon  the  auxiliary 
Cohorts  and  Cavalry  at  Grinnes  and  Vado.  For 
he  had  fo  divided  his  own  forces,  that  he  bimfelf, 

and 
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and  Verax  his  lifter's  fon,  and  Clafficus,  and  Tutor, 
led  each  a  diftind  band.  Not  that  he  hoped  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  all  thefe  attempts,  but  it  was  urged,  ‘  I  hat 
‘  whilft  they  adventured  upon  many,  fortune  would 
‘  prove  affifting  to  them  in  feme.  Cerialis  withal 
‘  exercifed  not  fufficient  caution,  and  might  be  ealily 
«  intercepted,  as  he  was  called  hither^and  thither  by 
‘  feveral  rrfeflengers  and  alarms.’  I  he  party  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attack  the  entrenchments  of  the  tenth 
Legion,  judging  it  difficult  to  carry  the  afiault  again 
fuch  a  body"  fell  upon  futh  of  the  men  who  were 
abroad  bufied  in  cutting  of  wood,  and  routed  them 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Camp-Marflial,  of  five 
Centurions  of  principal  rank,  and  of  fome  few  lol- 
diers  The  reft  defended  themfelves  within  their 
fortifications.  A  band  of  Germans  the  while  were 
labouring  to  deftroy  the  bridge  begun  at  Batavodu- 
rum,  where  the  combat  continued  doubtful,  till 

night  parted  the  combatants. 

Greater  was  the  peril  and  onfet  fuftained  at 
Grinnes  and  Vada.  Civilis  affaulted  Vada,  as  did 
Clafficus  Grinnes.  Nor  could  their  affaults  be 
withftood  ;  for  all  the  men  remarkably  brave  were 
flain.  Amongft  thefe  fell  Briganticus,  Commander 
of  a  fquadron  of  horfe,  one  whom  I  before  men¬ 
tioned  as  faithfully  attached  to  the  Romans,  and  at 
utter  enmity  with  Civiiis  his  uncle.  But  when 
Cerialis,  at  the  head  of  a  choice  band  of  horfe, 
brought  relief,  fuddenly  changed  was  the  fortune  of 
the  fight,  the  Germans  were  routed,  and  cat  them¬ 
felves  precipitately  into  the  river.  Civilis,  whiltt 
he  (drove  to  {lay  the  fugitives,  was  known,  and  as 
he  was  purfued  by  a  volley  of  darts,  relinquifhed 
his  horfe,  and  fwam  acrofs.  The  fame  refuge  had 
the  Germans.  Tutor  and  Clafficus  went  over  in 
fkiffs  fent  purpofely  to  fetch  them.  Neither  again 
in  this  engagement  was  the  Roman  Fleet  prefent  to 

a ffi{f,  according  to  orders  fent  them.  What  re¬ 
trained 
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?S edthr  W"S  fea- ;  befides  the  ™rmers  were 

iX U„ ™  ft?  Vi!"'7  “““•  C«S 

for  e«U"i„g  '  ,h”  *  TO  (h”'  fp-oo 

"g  hi*  refoiutions,  in  f<™- 

their  event  '  Fort.  3  Jr-*  gnal  renown  from 

conduct  failed.  Hence  in  Wmftlf  T?  •  Whefe  h‘S 

found  iefs  regard  for  difcipJine  Nay  a  X v  7* 

Sn  teh  th°U,gh  •  hrC  ^  oUg 

ta,en  he  bore  the  infamy  of  having  incurred  it  S 

to  vifit  the  c.mn  r  vTf®  f°  Noveflum  and  Bonn, 
~;on  .  .  P  aifed  tllere  lor  wintering  the  Le¬ 
gions  ;  and  was  returning  by  w-  ter  in  a  pi  ®  ,  ,  . 

proceeded  in  .  °  :  1  ln  a  b  Jeet:5  which 

gd  A.  watches 

G^taas  hf  d  ^ 

and  defre  |foy  Cjh0^C  a  "‘S^t  very  daric  and  cloudy, 

entered  the  '%i  ^  ^  ?ream  with  Sreat  rapidity 

no  f>i  d  rh  gmemS  °f  the  fddiers  l‘P°n  foore 

or  found  they  a  man  to  oppofe  them.  The  frft 

cut  Schter  W3S  fon?rded  bY  art  and  dexterity.  They 
«  f  rent- cords,  then  butchered  the  men  thus 

lions"2  A  """I  °Verwhe!med  undet  their  own  pavi- 
Xs;,  Annother  Party  embaraffed  the  Fleet,  grap- 
P  ed  the  fhips  and  dragged  them  away.  As  they 

f  C?nduifed  the  ftratagem  with  univerfal  fiience, 

f°’  the  «™ag®  wa*  begun,  to  heighten  the 

-rror  they  tilled  the  air  with  inceffam  fhouts 

he  Romans,  roufed  by  their  wounds,  fearcned  for 
tneir  arms,  and  run  forth  in  the  lanes  of  the  camp, 

wX?edPPed  I,k®  fo!d|ers,  many  with  their  garments 
rapped  round  their  arm,  and  their  fwords  drawn 

,  L  ,  nera!  half  awake,  and  almofl  naked,  efcaped 
through  the  nn flake  of  the  enemy.  For  they  had 
carried  oft  the  Admiral’s  fhip,  diftinguifhed  by  its 
ftandard,  from  a  belief  that  in  it  the  General  was 
earned  Lenalis  pafTed  the  night  elfewhere,  as 
many  believed,  in  the  embraces  of  Claudia  Sacrata, 

a  na- 
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a  native  of  Cologn.  From  the  difhonour  of  their 
General  the  watch  borrowed  an  excufe  for  then 
own  fault  and  negligence,  for  that  ‘  they  were  en- 

«  joined  to  keep  ftlence,  for  fear  of  interrupting  his 

‘  reDofe  •  fo  that,  as  the  ufual  word  and  fignal  had 
«  been  omitted,  and  fpeaking  reftrained,  they  too 
C  had  dropped  afleep.’  It  was  open  day  when  the 
enemy  failed  back  with  our  captive  flnps,  and  led 
away  the  Admiral’s  galley  upon  the  river  Luppia  for 

3  ^fviHs* became  poffeffed  with  a  paffion  to  difplay 
the  power  of  a  naval  army.  Hence  he  fihed  with 
men  whatever  gallies  there  were  of  one  or  two  banks 
of  oars.  To  thefe  was  added  a  great  number  ot 
fluffs,  with  pinnaces,  fuch  as  are  wont  to  carry  thirty 
or  forty  men,  as  alfo  the  ikiffs  which  had  been  lately 
taken,  and  for  fails  carried  mantles  of  diveis  colours 
not  unpleafing  to  behold.  For  ranging  this  his  Fleet 
he  chofe  a  bay  fpacious  as  a  fea,  where  tne  Rhine 
difcharges  itfelf  through  the  mouth  of  the  Mof 
into  the  Ocean.  The  caufe  of  forming  a  Fleet,  be- 
{ides  the  vanity  inherent  in  that  Nation,  was  y 
fuch  a  force  to  prevent  and  intercept  the  provisions 
which  were  coming  to  our  army  from  Gaul.  Gena- 
lis  {truck  with  wonder  rather  than  with  tear,  ai- 

rayed  his  Fleet,  in  number  unequal  to  that  of  the 

enemy,  but  in  expert  failors,  in  fkilful  pilots,  and 
in  largenefs  of  fhips,  far  furpaffing.  I  he  latter 
failed  with  the  ftream;  the  enemy  moved  before  the 
wind.  Thus  they  advanced,  and  juft  exchanging 
fome  flights  of  darts,  paffed  by  each  other,  and 
parted.  Civilis  without  adventuring  any  thing  fur¬ 
ther,  retired  beyond  the  Rhine.  Cerialis  ravaged 
the  Ifland  of  the  Batavians  like  an  enemy’s  country  ; 
but  through  policy  ufual  to  Generals,  left  all  tho 
lands  and  dwellings  of  Civilis  untouched  ;  when  in 
the  mean  while,  by  the  exceffive  and  mceffant  rains 
following  the  declenfion  of  autumn,  the  nverwer- 
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moorifli,  and  now  refembling  a  gtaK'7  ft* ?ld 
was  the  army  furnifhed  wifh  ft im  nr  r  ^ 
Moreover  the  tents  nitrh^  nips  or  provifions : 

and  overborne  tb“  tPS™T.I.  ’ 

,  H-ce  the  „Jit  pleaded KLt  T 7“°\ 
Legions  mio-ht  In  5  L>r  thzit  the 

♦  GSmmT&Zik'E  ,b  r°yKJi.“d  ,tat  ». 

•  m£ement,  hagd,eiS^  Nrt« 

pugnant  to  truth,  fi„Ce  in  a  few  day  “ter  h  ,  pT 
himielf  to  the  Romans.  For  Cerin  !  ^  • ed 

fecret  agents,  whilft  he  tempted  the  P It  empl°>’,nS 
an  offer  of  peace.  Civ, Hr  b“£  £ ?“™"s  »'* 

:  rtr  £tr 

<  t„  k  dVb}  ?  man7  defeats  and  flaucftters  found 
‘  W  be  crofs  and  calamitous  Th*  t-  ’  tound 

:  z:L*sbr  M 

:  f  .n^hFSih“orS.f  ^ 

vengeance  and  the  Gods.’  With  theft  threamiT 
promnes  were  m.xed.  And  as  the  faith  of  hofe  bff 
yond  the  Rhme  was  fhaken  and  wavered,  amonrfi 

‘  itabeh  rak°ningS  3nd  COnferences  arc lb, 

J  hat  it  behoved  them  to  urge  no  further  their 

«  f°W;’  rUlnj  ,n°r  r,S  !t  P°ffible  for  a  Angle  nation 
«  [°  f£t‘ver  t,1e  wno,e  earth  from  bondage.  What 
t  ,lad  they  accompli fted  by  flaughtering  and  burn- 

*  ing  rMC  'c?.,ons>  but  oniy  to  occafion  the  calling 
in  of  others  more  numerous  and  more  powerful? 

‘  If 
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c  if  forVefpafian  the  war  was  waged,  Vefpafian 
‘  was  now  victorious,  and  fettled  in  fupreme  power, 
c  gut  if  againft  the  Roman  people  they  took  arms, 
c  wjiat  an  inconfiderable  part  of  human  kind  were  > 
t  tpe  Batavians  ?  They  fhould  cenfider  the  nations 
<  Gf  Rhcetia  and  Noricum,  confider  the  burdens  and 
t  impofitions  upon  other  countries  confederate  with 
t  R0me.  Upon  themfelves  no  tribute  was  laid, 
i  other  than  to  contribute  men  and  magnanimity  ; 

‘  a  condition  bordering  upon  liberty  ;  and  if  they 
t  were  free  to  chufe  their  fupreme  Lords,  they  might 
4  more  honourably  bear  the  Emperors  of  the  Ro- 
‘  mans  than  Women  ruling  the  Germans.’  7  hele 
were  the  defcantings  of  the  populace.  Their  Chiefs 
uraed,  4  That  by  the  deadly  fury  ot  Civilis  they  had 
<•  §een  driven  headlong  into  war  ;  a  man  who  tor 
‘  the  cure  of  his  own  domeftic  misfortunes  fought 
‘  the  ruin  and  defolation  of  the  whole  nation.  Then 

<  it  was  that  the  Gods  became  incenfed  againft  the 
4  Batavians,  when  by  the  Batavians  the  Legions 

<  were  befieged,  the  Commanders  of  tne  Legions 
4  murdered,  and  a  war  begun,  necctlary  only  to  one 
‘  man,  to  themfelves  fatal  and  deadly.  They  were 
4  now  reduced  to  the  laft  pafs,  and  their  condition 
4  defperate,  unlefs  they  began  inftantly  to  retrieve 
4  their  underftanding  and  innocence,  and,  by  de- 
4  voting  to  punifhment  the  guilty  head,  mamfelted 

4  their  own  remorfe.’  .  . 

No  fecret  to  Civilis  was  this  inclination  ot  theirs, 

and  he  determined  to  prevent  them.  Betides  his 
anouifh  under  a  feries  of  evils  and  diftrefs,  he  was 
influenced  by  his  hopes  of  life,  a  paflion  which  fre¬ 
quently  finks  very  high  and  haughty  fpirits.  As  he 
fought  a  conference,  the  bridge  upon  the  river 
-  Wahal  was  broken  down  in  the  middle,  and  tne 
two  Generals  ftepping  forwards  on  each  fide, _  flood 
upon  the  oppofite  extremities,  and  thus  vJviiis  ac- 

cofted  Cerialis.  ‘  Were  I  to  make  my  defence  be- 

4  i'ore 
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<  ^  JL'e«enant  of  Vitellius,  neither  would  par- 
«  S  be  du"  t0  “7  *eds,  nor  credit  to  my  pro. 

■  wC  ,u°-B,of  “'“y  haterSlI  begun 

<  by  him,  all  heightened  by  me.  Towards  Vefna 

*  wh^nr1  13  my  obfemnce  and  veneration,  and 

c  fiends  ToSAarPn-VatD  ?elf°n’  we  were  called 
triends.  To  Antomus  Primus  this  is  well  known 

<  tand  i  n7  ateLS  fr°m  him  1  was  urSed  to  the  War’ 

‘  Gau^T a  the  2erman  ^g^ns,  and  the  youth  of 

c  ^  ’  .fr°m  faffing  over  the  AIPS-  What  Anto- 

ii i us  exhorted  me  to  by  letter*  wh^t-  T-T  i 

<  Fhrr„c  orluif  a  •  *  eruer.,  wnat  riordeonius 

4  arm s  ;n  ^  ^  me  "\perfon>  1  did>  and  took  up 

<  r  mo  ln  G"man7>  fuch  arms  as  Mucianus  took  up 

‘  Plnnonia.  P°niUS  “  Moefia’  and  Liavianus  m 
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To  the  Right  Honourable 

O  H  N 

Lord  CARTERET, 

My  Lord, 

AS  an  acknowledgment  of  the  friendly 
concern,  which  during  the  courfe  of 
this  Work  Your  Lordfhip  has  been 
pleafed  conftantly  to  fhew  for  its  accomplifh- 
ment  and  fuccefs,  I  beg  leave  to  prefix  Your 
Name  to  the  following  Account  of  Germany, 
a  very  curious  Treatife  very  beautifully  com- 
pofed :  a  character  which  none  who  know 
Yours  will  fuppofe  I  give  it  for  your  informa¬ 
tion,  but  only  as  the  juft  commendation  of 
Tacitus,  whofe  genius  never  fails  to  fpirit  and 
embellifh  whatever  fubjedt  he  undertakes. 

As  Your  Lordfhip  underftands  him  tho¬ 
roughly,  and  confequently  the  difficulty  of 
making  him  fpeak  any  modern  Language, 
(for,  how  much  modern  Languages  are  able 
to  bear.  Your  Lordfhip  likewife  knows)  You 
will  find  fewer  faults  than  they  who  often 
abound  in  cenfure  without  abounding  in  know¬ 
ledge.  For  fuch  generally  are  the  readied: 
Cenfurers,  as  well  as  the  leaft  merciful.  This 
is  a  conftant  hardihip  upon  Authors,  though 

C  2  it 
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it  be  too,  in  fome  meafure,  their  confolation. 
Men,  at  lead;  the  bulk  of  men,  are  naturally” 
turned  rather  to  blame  than  to  approve,  and 
all  who  read  do,  almoft  of  courfe,  pafs  judg¬ 
ment.  It  is  indeed  the  right  of  Readers,  and 
mud;  therefore  be  the  lot  of  Writers. 

From  the  many  obfervations  which  I  have 
frequently  had  the  pleafure  of  hearing  You 
make  upon  the  Genius,  Language  and  Pecu¬ 
liarities  of  T.  acitus,  and  about  the  manner  of 
Tranflating  him,  I  have  likewife  the  pleafure 
of  knowing  Your  Lordfhip’s  opinion  to  be 
the  fame  with  my  own,  that  a  common  and 
lamiliar  ftile  would  no-wife  have  fuited  either 
his  ideas  or  his  phrafe.  Fie  delights  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  pomp  and  gravity  of  thought,  in  an 
uncommon  brevity  and  vigour  of  expredion, 
and  it  is  his  talent  at  once  to  affed  and  fur- 
prize.  I  his  is  his  manner,  and  he  never  de¬ 
parts  from  it.  Even  where  he  is  abrupt  and 
ftiff,  he  pleafes,  nay,  pleafes  by  being  lb. 

They  therefore  who  ftudy  not  his  manner, 
will  never  have  fuccefs  in  tranflating  his  words; 
nor  is  it  poffible  they  fhould  ;  fmee  in  writing 
as  well  as  in  lpeaking,  the  manner  often  con¬ 
veys  ftronger  ideas  than  the  words  convey. 
And  as  it  is  poffible  for  a  face  to  perfuade, 
when  the  mouth  fays  very  little  ;  fo  the  turn 
of  a  phrafe  may  have  great  energy,  when  the 
words  are  not  remarkable.  The  fame  fen- 
tence  from  two  different  men  moves  us  not 
equally,  if  their  manner  be  different;  and 
their  words,  though  alike,  affed  us  varioufly. 
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as  they  themfelves  feem  varioufly  affected.  In 
the  looks  of  a  man  of  fenfe,  even  when  he  is 
filent,  there  is  oblervation  and  meaning,  fuch 
as  words  fometimes  cannot  convey,  or  can 
convey  but  very  imperfectly. 

It  is  much  like  this  in  writing  :  even  the 
turn  and  manner  of  ftyle  has  infinite  force; 
and  to  avoid  fpeaking  out,  is  often  the  mod 
powerful  way  of  fpeaking.  A  half  fentence, 
a  paufe,  or  fudden  break,  has  frequently 
much  more  effect  than  the  ful left  exprefiion, 
and  the  rounded  periods.  We  fee  fome  men 
eloquent  without  perfuafion,  others  perfua- 
five  without  eloquence,  and  a  hint  or  infinu- 
ation  from  one  man  more  prevalent  than  long 
reafonin&s  from  another.  So  that  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  attend  to  the  manner,  to  the  fpirit 
of  a  writer  more  than  to  his  words,  elfe  his 
words  will  not  be  very  indruCtive.  I  doubt: 
not  but  many  a  man  has  read  over  Tacitus, 
and  underftood  every  word  in  him,  without 
underftanding  Tacitus. 

Thefe  remarks,  my  Lord,  which  upon 
this  fubjeCt  occur  to  me,  I  addrefs,  not  to 
Your  Lordfhip,  for  an  obvious  reafon,  but 
to  the  Public  under  Your  Name,  to  let  the 
world  know  that  about  the  method  of  tranflat- 
ing  Tacitus  Your  Lordfhip  judges  as  I  do  : 
whence  I  am  the  lefs  likely  to  forfake  or 
change  this  my  judgment. 

I  mud  alfo  in  another  inftance  appeal  to 
Your  Lordfhip,  and  defend  myfelf  by  Your 
Authority.  The  Dialogue  about  Orators , 

C  3  or 
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or  concerning  the  caufes  of  the  decay  of  Eloquence * 
is  by  fome  afcribed  to  Tacitus,  and  generally, 
if  not  always,  bound  up  with  his  Works. 
I  hey  who  are  of  this  opinion,  or  follow  that 
of  fuch  who  are,  may  expeft  that  I  fhould  have 
tranflated  it  with  the  reft,  as  I  certainly  fhould, 
were  I  not  perfuaded  that  it  is  none  of  his. 

It  is  a  fine  Tracft,  and  theLatin  is  beautiful; 
it  is  very  polite,  full  of  good  fenfe,  and  indeed 
of  eloquence.  But  though  the  difeernment 
be  lively,  the  exprefiion  noble,  and  the 
fenfe  ftrong,  it  wants  the  profound  touches 
of  Tacitus,  and  refembles  not  his  manner. 
'Though  it  be  written  with  great  fpirit,  it  is  a 
ipirit  of  another  fort  than  his,  which  always 
darts  like  lightning,  and  ftrikes  without  warn¬ 
ing.  He  would  moreover  have  accounted  for 
the  failure  of  popular  eloquence  in  fewer  words, 
and  afligned  a  reafon  of  more  cogency  than  all 
that  are  mentioned  there,  though  they  be 
there  very  judicioufly  enumerated.  But  the 
principal  is  hardly  touched.  There  are  other 
confederations  alfo  to  be  urged  againft  aferib- 
ing  that  Dialogue  to  Tacitus. 

You  fee,  my  Lord,  thatinfteadof  paying 
You  any  compliments,  I  venture  to  lay  a  talk 
upon  You.  But  it  is  the  part  of  a  Patron  to 
defend.  How  well  qualified  You  are  to  dis¬ 
charge  fuch  a  part,  I  have  long  known,  and  all 
men  allow  ;  nor  can  it,  I  hope,  be  any  news  to 
YourLordfhip  to  be  told,  how  much  I  am,  and 
with  what  very  great  refpeft,  My  Lord, 

Tour  mojl  Obedient  y  and  mojl  Humble  Servant , 

T.  Gordon. 
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A 

T  R  E  AT I S  E 

OF  THE 

Situation,  Cuftoms,  and  People 

OF 

GERMANY. 

TH  E  whole  of  Germany  is  thus  bounded  $ 
it  is  feparated  from  Gaul,  from  Rhcetia 
and  Pannonia,  by  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Da¬ 
nube  ;  from  Sarmatia  and  Dacia  by  mutual  fear,  or 
by  high  mountains  :  The  reft  is  encompafted  by  the 
Ocean,  which  forms  huge  bays,  and  comprehends 
a  tratft  of  iflands  immenfe  in  extent :  For  we  have 
lately  known  certain  Nations,  and  even  Kingdoms 
there,  fuch  as  the  War  firft  difcovered.  The  Rhine 
rifmg  in  theRhoetian  Alps  from  afummit  altogether 
rocky  and  perpendicular,  after  a  fmall  winding  to¬ 
wards  the  Weft,  is  loft  in  the  Northern  Ocean* 
The  Danube  iftues  out  of  the  mountain  Abnoba, 
one  very  high,  but  very  eafy  of  afcent ;  and  traver- 
fing  feveral  Nations,  falls  by  fix  ftreams  into  the 
Euxine  fea;  for  its  feve nth  channel  is  abforbed  in 
the  Fenns. 

The  Germans,  lam  apt  to  believe,  derive  their 

original  from  no  other  people,  and  are  nowife  mixed 

C  4  with 
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with  different  Nations  arriving  among#  them  :  Since 
anciently  thofe  wno  went  in  fearch  of  new  dwellings, 
travelled  not  by  land,  but  were  carried  in  fleets ;  and 
into  that  mighty  Ocean  fo  boundlefs,  and,  as  I  may 
call  it,  fo  repugnant  and  forbidding,  fhips  from  our 
world  rarely  enter.  Moreover,  befides  the  dangers 
from  a  fea  tempeftuous,  horrid  and  unknown, 
who  would  relinquifh  Afia,  or  Africa,  or  Italy,  to 
repair  to  Germany,  a  region  hideous  and  rude,  un¬ 
der  a  rigorous  climate,  difmal  to  behold  or  to  ma¬ 
nure  ;  unlefs  the  fame  were  his  native  country  ?  In 
their  old  ballads  (which  among#:  them  are  the  only 
fort  of  Regifters  and  Hiftory)  they  celebrate  Tuifto, , 
a  God  fprung  from  the  earth,  and  Mannus  his  fon, 
as  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  Nation.  To  Man- 
wus  they  aflign  three  fons,  after  whofe  names  fo  ma¬ 
ny  people  are  called  ;  the  Ingaevones,  dwelling  next 
the  Ocean  ;  the  Herminones,  in  the  middle  country  ; 
and  all  the  re#,  Iftaevones.  Some  borrowing  a  war¬ 
rant  from  the  darknefs  of  antiquity,  maintain  that 
the  God  had  more  fons  ;  that  thence  came  more  de¬ 
nominations  of  people,  the  Marfians,  Gambrians, 
Suevians,  and  Vandellans,  and  that  thefe  are  the 
names  truly  genuine  and  original.  For  the  reft, 
they  affirm  Germany  to  be  a  recent  word,  lately  be¬ 
llowed  :  For  that  thofe  who  fir#  paffed  theRhine,and 
expulfed  the  Gauls,  and  are  now  named  Tungrians, 
were  then  called  Germans  :  And  thus  by  degrees  the 
name  of  a  tribe  prevailed,  not  that  of  the  Nation  ; 
fo  that  by  an  appellation  at  fir#  occafioned  by  terror 
and  conqueft,  they  afterwards  chofe  to  be  diftinguifh- 
ed,  and  affuming  a  name  lately  invented  were  uni- 
verfally  called  Germans.  They  have  a  tradition  that 
Hercules  alfo  had  been  in  their  country,  and  him 
above  ail  other  heroes  they  extol  in  their  longs,  when 
they  advance  to  battle. 

Among#  them  too  are  found  that  kind  of  verfes* 
by  the  rectal  of  which  (by  them  called  Bar  ding) 
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they  infpire  bravery  ;  nay,  by  fuch  chanting  itfelf 
they  divine  the  fuccefs  of  the  approaching  nght.  for, 
according  to  the  different  din  of  the  battle,  they  urge 
furioufly,  or  fhrink  timoroufly.  Nor  does  what  they 
utter  fo  much  feem  to  be  finging,  as  the  voice  and 
exertion  of  valour.  They  chiefly  Rudy  a  tone 
fierce  and  harfh,  with  a  broken  and  unequal  murmur, 
and  therefore  apply  their  fhields  to  their  mouths, 
whence  the  voice  may  by  rebounding  fwell  with 
greater  fulnefs  and  force.  Befides  there  are  fome 
of  opinion,  that  Ulyfi'es,  whilft  he  wandered  about 
in  his  long  and  fabulous  voyages,  was  carried  into 
this  Ocean,  and  entered  Germany  ;  and  that  by  him 
A fciburmum  was  founded  and  named,  a  .ity  at 
this  day  Handing  and  inhabited  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Rhine;  nay,  that  in  the  fame  place  was  jormerly 
found  an  altar  dedicated  to  Ulyfles,  with  the  name 
of  his  farther  Laertes  added  to  his  own,  and  that 
upon  the  confines  of  Germany  and  Rncetia  are  1 
extant  certain  monuments  and  tombs  hucrioed  wit  i 
Greek  characters:  Traditions  which  I  mean  not  ei¬ 
ther  to  confirm  with  arguments  of  my  own,  or  to 
refute  :  Let  every  one  believe  or  deny  the  fame  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  bent.  For  myfelf,  I  concur  in 
opinion  with  fuch  as  fuppofe  the  people  of  Germany 
never  to  have  mingled  by  intermarriages  with  other 
nations,  but  to  have  remained  a  people  pure,  and  in¬ 
dependent,  and  refembling  none  but  themfelves. 
Hence  amongft  fuch  a  mighty  multitude  of  men,  the 
fame  make  and  form  is  found  in  all,  eyes  Hern  and 
blue,  yellow  hair,  huge  bodies,  but  vigorous  only 
in  the  firft  onfet.  Of  pains  and  labour  they  are  not 
equally  patient,  nor  can  they  at  all  endure  third  and 
heat.  To  bear  hunger  and  cold  they  are  hardened 


by  their  climate  and  foil.  ‘  . 

Their  Lands,  however  fomewhat  different  in  ai- 
peft,  yet,  taken  all  together,  confid  of  gloomy  Fo- 
refts,  or  nafly  Marflies;  lower  andmoifter  towards. 
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the  confines  of  Gaul,  more  mountainous  and  windy 
towards  Noricum  and  Pannonia  ;  very  apt  to  bear 
Grain,  but  altogether  unkindly  to  fruit  Trees :  a- 
bounding  in  Flocks  and  Herds,  but  generally  fmall 
of  growth  Nor  even  in  their  Oxen  is  found  the 
ulual  ltatehnefs,  no  more  than  the  natural  ornaments 
and  grandeur  of  head.  In  the  number  of  their 
herds  they  rejoice,  and  thefe  are  their  only,  thefe 
their  molt  definable  riches.  Silver  and  Gold  the 
Gods  have  denied  them,  whether  in  mercy  or 
in  wrath,  I  am  unable  to  determine.  Yet  I  would 
not  venture  to  aver  that  in  Germany  no  vein 
or  go:d  or  filver  is  produced  ;  for  who  has  ever 
fearched  ?  For  the  ufe  and  pofieilion  it  is  certain  they 
care  not.  Amongft  them  indeed  are  to  be  feen  vefiels 
offilver,  fuch  as  have  been  prefented  to  their  Princes 
and  Embafladors,  but  holden  in  no  other  efteem  than 
vefTels  made  of  earth.  The  Germans  however  ad¬ 
joining  to  our  frontiers  value  gold  and  filver  for  the 
purpofes  of  commerce,  and  are  wont  to  diflinzuifh 
and  prefer  certain  of  our  coins.  They  who  live 
more  remote  are  more  primitive  and  fimple  in  their 
dealings,  and  exchange  one  commodity  for  another. 

1  he  money  which  they  like  is  the  old  and  long 
known,  that  indented,  or  that  imprefled  with  a 
chariot  and  two  horfes.  Silver  too  is  what  they 
feek  more  than  gold,  from  no  fondnefs  or  preference, 
but  becaufe  fmall  filver  pieces  are  more  ready  in  pur- 
chafing  things  cheap  and  common. 

Neither  in  truth,  do  they  abound  in  Iron,  as  from 
the  fafhion  of  their  weapons  may  be  gathered. 
Swords  they  rarely  ufe,  or  the  larger  fpear. 
f  hey  carry  Javelins,  or,  in  their  own  language, 
Framms ,  pointed  with  a  piece  of  iron  fhort  and 
narrow,  but  fo  fharp  and  manageable,  that  with 
the  fame  weapon  they  can  fight  at  a  diftance,  or 
hand  to  hand,  juft  as  need  requires.  Nay,  the 
Horfemen  alfo  are  content  with  a  Shield  and  ajavelin; 
The  Foot  throw  like  wife  weapons  miffive  $  each  par- 
5  ticular 
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ticular  is  armed  with  many,  and  hurls  them  a  mighty 
fpace,  all  naked,  or  only  wearing  a  light  caliock. 

]n  their  equipment  they  Ihew  no  oftentation ;  only 
that  their  fhields  are  diverged  and  adorned  with 
curious  colours.  With  coats  of  mail  very  few  are 
furnilhed,  and  hardly  upon  any  is  feen  a  head-piece 
or  helmet.  Their  horfes  are  no  wife  fignal  either  in 
fafhionorin  fleetnefs,  nor  taught  to  wheel  and  bound, 
accord  ng  to  the  pradtice  of  the  Romans:  l  hey 
only  move  them  forward  in  a  line,  or  turn  them 
rightabout,  with  fuch  compactnefs  and  equality  that 
no  one  is  ever  behind  the  reft.  To  one  who  conli- 
ders  the  whole  it  is  manifeft,  that  in  their  foot  their 
principal  ftrength  lies,  and  therefore  they  fight  in¬ 
termixed  with  the  horfe  :  For  fuch  is  their  fwiftnefs 
as  to  match  and  fuit  with  the  motions  and  engage¬ 
ments  of  the  cavalry.  So  that  the  infantry  are  defted 
from  amongft  the  moft  robuft  of  their  youth,  and 
placed  in  the  fro  t  of  the  army.  1  he  number  to 
be  fent  is  alfo  afcertained,  out  of  every  village  an 
hundred,  and  by  this  very  name  they  continue  to  be 
called  at  home,  thofe  of  the  hundred  band:  thus 
what  was  at  firft  no  more  than  a  number,  becomes 
thenceforth  a  title  and  diftindfion  of  honour.  In 
arraying' their  army  they  divide  the  whole  into  dif- 
tindf  battalions  formed  fharp  in  front.  To  recoil  t 
in  battle,  provided  you  return  again  to  the  attack, 
pafies  with  them  rather  for  policy  than  fear.  Even 
while  the  combat  is  no  more  than  doubtful,  they  bear 
away  the  bodies  of  their  flain.  The  moft  glaring 
difgrace  that  can  befal  them,  is  to  have  quitted  their 
fhield  ;  nor  to  one  branded  with  fuch  ignominy  is  it 
lawful  to  join  in  their  facrifices,  or  to  enter  into  their 
affemblies  ;  and  many  who  had  efcaped  in  the  day 
of  battle,  have  hanged  themfelves  to  put  an  end  to 

this  their  infamy.  .  . 

In  the  choice  of  Kings  they  are  determined  by  the 

fplendor  of  their  race,  in  that  of  Generals  by  their 
r  C  6  biavcry. 
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bravery.  Neither  is  the  power  of  their  Kings  un¬ 
bounded  or  arbitrary  :  And  their  Generals  procure 
obedience  not  fo  much  by  the  force  of  their  autho¬ 
rity,  as  by  that  of  their  example,  when  they  appear  en~ 
terprifing  and  brave,  when  they  fignalize  themfelves 
by  courage  and  prowefs :  and  they  furpafs  all  in  admi¬ 
ration  and  pre-eminence,  if  they  furpafs  all  at  the  head 
of  an  army.  But  to  none  elfe  but  the  Prietts  is  it 
allowed  to  exercife  corre&ion,  or  to  infliCt  bonds  or 
ftripes.  Nor,  when  the  Prietts  do  this,  is  the  fame 
confidered  as  a  punifhment,  or  arihng  from  the  or¬ 
ders  of  the  General,  but  from  the  immediate  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Deity,  him  whom  they  believe  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  in  war.  They  therefore  carry  with  them1 
when  going  to  fight,  certain  images  and  figures  taken 
out  of  their  holy  groves.  What  proves  the  princi¬ 
pal  incentive  to  their  valour  is,  that  it  is  not  at  ran¬ 
dom,  nor  by  the  fortuitous  conflux  of  men,  that 
their  troops  and  pointed  battalions  are  formed,  but 
by  the  conjunction  of  whole  families,  and  tribes 
of  relations.  Moreover,  ciofe  to  the  field1  of  battle 
are  lodged  all  the  nearest  and  moil  in te retting  pled¬ 
ges  of  nature.  Hence  they  hear  the  doleful  howlings 
of  their  wives,  hence  the  cries  of  their  tender  infants*.. 
Thefe  are  to  each  particular  the  witnefTes  whom  he 
moft  reverences  and  dreads ;  thefe  yield  him  the 
praife  which  affeCt  him  moft.,  Their  wounds  and' 
maims  they  carry  to  their  mothers  or  to  their  wives,, 
neither  arc  their  mothers  or  wives  fhocked  in  telling, 
or  in  fucking  their  bleeding  fores.  Nay,  to  their 
hufbands  and  fons,  whilft  engaged  in  battle,  they  ad*- 
minitter  meat  and  encouragement. 

In  hiftory  we  find  that  fome  armies  already  yielding 
and  ready  to  fly,  have  been  by  the  women  rettored, 
through  their  inflexible  importunity  and  infreaties, 
prefenting  their  breafts,  and  fhewing  their  impending 
captivity ;  an  evil  to  the  Germans  then  by  far  moft 
dreadful  when  it  befals  their  women  So  that  the 
fpirit  of  fuch  cities  as  amongft  their  hottages  are  in- 
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Joined  to  fend  their  damfels  of  quality,  is  always  en- 
garni  mo. eeffeiltuallythaii  dm  of  others.  I  heyeven 
beheve  them  endowed  with  fomething  cekftial,  a.i 
the  fpirit  of  prophecy.  Neither  do  they  d.fdain  to  con- 
fult  them,  nor  negledt  the  refponfes  which  they  return. 

]n  the  reign  of  the  deified  Vefpahan  we  have  feeii  Vt- 
lecla,  for  a  long  time,  and  by  many  nations,  eftcem- 
ed  and  adored  as  a  Divinity.  In  tunes  pad.  they 
likewife  woifhiped  Aurinia  and  feveral  more,  horn 
nocomplaifance  or  effort  of  flattery,  nor  as  Dei¬ 
ties  of  their  own  creating. 

Of  all  the  Gods,  Mercury  is  he  whom  they  wor- 

ftiip  moll.  To  him  on  certain  dated  days  it  is  law¬ 
ful1  to  offer  even  human  victims.  He.cules  and 
Mars  they  appeafe  with  hearts  ufually  allowed .  0 
facrifice.  Some  of  the  Suevians  make  likewife  im¬ 
molations  to  IJh.  Concerning  the  caufe  and  origi¬ 
nal  of  this  foreign  facrifice  I  have  found  fmall  h  nt  , 
unlefs  the  figure  of  her  Image  formed  luce  a  galley, 
fhew  that  fuch  devotion  arrived  from  abroad  1 
the  reft,  from  the  grandeur  and  majefty  of  Beings 
celeftial,  they  judge  it  altogether  unfuitable  to  hold 
the  Gods  inclofed  within  walls,  or  to  reprefent 

them  under  any  luman  likenefs.  They  confeciae 

whole  woods  and  groves,_  and  by  the  names  of  t.rc 
Gods  they  call  thefe  recedes  ;  Divinities  which  only 
in  contemplation,  and  mental  reverence,  they  be- 

To  the  ufe  of  lots  and  auguries  they  are  addifled 
beyond  all  other  nations.  Their  method  of  divin¬ 
ing  by  lots  is  exceeding  Ample.  From  a  tree  which 
bears  fruit  they  cut  a  twig,  and  divide  into  fmall 
nie'es  Thefe  they  diftinguilh  by  fo  many  feveral 
marks,  and  throw  them  at  random,  and  without  or¬ 
der,  upon  a  white  garment.  i  hen  the  Pi  left  of  t 
Community,  if  for  the  public  the  lots  are  confut¬ 
ed,  orthe  father  of  a  family,  if  about  a  private  con¬ 
cern,  after  he  has  folemnly  invoked  the  Gods,  with 
3  cvf? 
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eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  takes  up  every  piece  thrice, 
and  having  done  thus  forms  a  judgment  according  to 
the  marks  before  made.  If  the  chances  have  proved 
forbidding,  they  are  no  more  confulted  upon  the  fame 
affair  during  the  fame  day  :  Even  when  they  are  in¬ 
viting,  yet,  for  confirmation,  the  faith  of  auguries 
too  is  tried.  Yea,  here  alfo  is  the  known  practice 
of  divining  events  from  the  voices  and  flight  of  birds. 
But  to  this  Nation  it  is  peculiar,  to  learn  prefaces 
and  admonitions  divine  from  horfes  alfo.  Thefe 
are  nourifhed  by  the  State  in  the  fame  facred  woods 
and  groves,  all  milk  white,  and  employed  in  no 
earthly  labour.  Thefe  yoked  in  the  holy  chariot, 
are  accompanied  by  the  Prieft  and  the  King,  or  the 
Chief  of  the  Community,  who  both  carefully  ob- 
ferve  his  a&ions  and  neighi  g.  Nor  in  any  fort  of 
augury  is  more  faith  and  affurance  repofed,  not  by 
the  populace  only,  but  even  by  the  Nobles,  even  by 
the  Priefts.  Thefe  account  themfelves  the  Miniffers 
of  the  Gods,  and  the  horfes  privy  to  his  wi^.  They 
havelikewife  another  method  of  divination,  whence 
to  learn  the  iffue  of  great  and  mighty  wars.  From 
the  nation  with  whom  they  are  at  war  they  contrive, 
it  avails  not  how,  to  gain  a  captive  :  Him  they  en¬ 
gage  in  combat  with  one  feletfted  from  amongft  them¬ 
felves,  each  armed  after  the  manner  of  his  country, 
and  according  as  the  victory  falls  to  this,  or  to  the 
other,  gather  a  prefage  of  the  whole. 

Affairs  of  fmaller  moment  the  Chiefs  determine. 
About  matters  of  higher  Confequence  the  whole  Na¬ 
tion  deliberates  ;  yet  in  fuch  fort,  that  whatever  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  pleafure  and  decifion  of  the  People  is 
examined  and  difcuffed  by  the  Chiefs.  Where  no  ac¬ 
cident  or  emergency  intervenes,  they  affemble  upon 
ftated  days,  either  when  the  moon  changes,  or  is  full : 
Since  they  believe  fuch  feafons  to  be  the  moft  for¬ 
tunate  for  beginning  all  tranfa<5Iions.  Neither  in 
reckoning  of  time  do  they  count,  like  us,  the  number 

of 
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of  ^  b..  to  of  night,.  I”  » S  °  to 
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or  Chief  is  heard,  as  are  oihers^  eath  aecor  g 
y.*  nrecedence  in  age,  or  in  nobility,  or  in  warn 
«no""or  in  eloquence ,  and  the  intone.  of  every 
fpeater  proceeds  ,.to  front  hi,  ab.h.y  •!«**. 

murmur :  if  it  be  pleafing,  they  brandift  t^ir  jave- 
lins  The  moll  honourable  manner  of  hgni i  y  ^ 
their  a<Kt,  Ts  to  exprefs  their  applaufe  by  the  found 

°f  InhetheaTffembly  it  is  allowed  to  prefentaccu^- 

tions,  and  to  profecute  capital  offences.  Pundh 
merits  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  tne  crime. 
Traitors  and  deferters  they  hang  upon  trees.  Cow¬ 
ards  and  fluggards,  and  unnatural  proftitutes,  they 
fmother  in  mud  and  bogs,  under  a  heap  of  hurdles. 
Such  diverfity  in  their  executions  has  this  view, 
that  in  nunilhing  of  glaring  iniquities,  it  behoves 
likewife  to  difplay  them  to  fight ;  but  eftem.na  y 
and  pollution  muft  be  buried,  and  concealed.  In 
lighter  tranfgreffions  too  the  penalty  is  meafured  by 
-  the  fault,  and  the  delinquents  upon  conviction  are 
condemned  to  pay  a  certain  number  of  horfes  or 
cattle  Part  of  this  muia  accrues  to  the  King,  or 
to  the  Community,  part  to  him  whofe  wrongs  are 
vindicated,  or  to  his  next  kindred.  In i  the  fame 
afiemblies  are  alfo  chofen  their  Chiefs  or  Rulers 
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Shf  a<r!!npift<;r  -Ju(!icre  in  their  villages  and  bo- 

pericns  rhL  f  °f  tlefc  “n"  affigned  an  hundred 
P  ons  cho<fn  fr°m  amongft  the  populace,  to  ac¬ 
company  and  a  flirt  hint,  men  who  help  him  at  once 
with  rtien- authority  and  their  counfei. 

u,.;l'th0U'  bek‘nS  armed  they  tranfad  nothing, 
whether  of  public  or  private  concernment.  But 

“  is  repugnant  to  their  cuftom  for  any  man  to  ufe 
arms,  before  the  Community  has  attefted  his  ca- 
pacity  to  wield  them.  Upon  fuch  teftimonial, 
e.ther  one  of  the  Rulers,  or  his  father,  or  fome  kinf- 
man  dignify  the  young  man  in  the  midft  of  the 
aliemhly  with  a  flneld  and  javelin.  This  amonaft 
them  is  the  manly  robe,  this  thefirft  degree  of  honour 
conferred  upon  their  youth.  Before  this  they  feem 
no  more  than  part  of  a  private  family,  but  thence¬ 
forward  part  of  the  Commonweal.  The  nrincelv 
dignity  they  confer  even  upon  ftriplings,  whoferace 
is  eminently  noble,  or  wbofe  fathers  have  done  great 
and  Signal  fervices  to  the  State.  For  about  the  rell 
Who  are  more  vigorous  and  long  fi  ce  tried,  they 
aihduoufly  crowd  to  attend  :  Nor  is  it  any  rtiarne  to 
be  feen  amongft  the  followers  of  thefe.  Nay,  there 
are  hkewife  degrees  of  followers,  higher  or  lower 
jult  as  he  whom  they  follow  judges  fit.  Miofity 
a.  o  is  the  emulation  amongft  thefe  followers,  of  each 
to  be  firft  in  favour  with  his  Prince  ;  mighty  alfo  the 
emulation  of  the  Princes,  to  excell  in  the  number 
and  valour  of  followers.  This  is  their  principal 
Bate,  this  their  chief  force,  to  beat  all  times  fur- 
rounded  with  a  huge  bandofchofen  young  men,  for 
ornament  and  glory  in  peace,  for  fecurity  and’  de¬ 
fence  in  war.  Nor  is  it  amongft  his  own  people  only, 
but  even  from  the  neighbouring  Communities,  that 
any  of  their  Princes  reaps  fo  much  renown  and  a 
name  fo  great,  when  he  furpafles  in  the  number  and 
magnanimity  of  his  followers.  For  fuch  are  courted 
by  EmbalEes,  and  diltinguilhed  with  p  re  fetus,  and, 
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•by  the  terror  of  their  fame  alone,  often  diihpate 

WTn  the  day  of  battle  it  is  fcandalous  to  the  Prince 
to  be  furpafled  in  feats  of  bravery,  fcandalous  to  Ins 
followersto  fail  in  matchingthe  bravery  of  thel 
But  it  is  infamy  during  life,  and  indelible  reproach, 
to  return  alive  from  a  battle  where  their  Prince  was 
flain  To  preferve  their  Prince,  to  defend  him,  and 
to  aferibe  to  his  glory  all  their  own  valorous  deeds,  is 
the  fum  and  moft  facred  part  of  their  oath.  1  he 

Princes  fight  for  vidory  ;  toi  the  rince  is 
ers  fight.  Many  of  the  young  nobility,  when  tn  i 
own  Community  comes  to  languifh  in  its  vigour  oy 
long  peace  and  inactivity,  betake  themfc  v e, 
through  impatience,  to  other  States  which  then  prov  e 
to  be^in  war.  For  befides  that  this, people  cannot 
brook  repofe,  befides  that  by  perillous  adventures  they 
more  quickly  blazon  their  fame,  they  cannot,  other- 
wife  than  by  violence  and  war,  fupport  their  huge  train 
of  retainers.  For  from  the  liberality  of  their  Prin 
they  demand  and  enjoy  that  War -hr J  of  theirs,  with 
that  vitiorms  Javelin ,  always  dyed  in  the  blood  of 
their  enemies.  In  the  place  of  pay,  they  are  fupplied 
with  a  daily  table  and  repafts,  though  grofly  prepare  , 
vet  very  profufe.  For  maintaining  fuch  liberality  and 
munificence  a  fund  is  furnilhed  by  continual  wars  and 
plunder.  Nor  could  you  fo  eafily  perfuade  them  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  ground,  or  to  await  the  return  of  the  lea- 
fons  and  produce  of  the  year,  as  to  provoke  the  toe 
and  to  rifque  wounds  and  death  :  Since  they  account 
it  ftupid  and  fpiritlefs  to  acquire  by  their  fweat  what 

they  can  gain  by  their  blood. 

Upon  any  recefs  from  war,  they  do  not  much 
attend  the  chafe.  Much  more  of  their  time  they 
nafs  in  indolence,  refigned  to  deep  and  repafts.  All 
the  molt  brave,  all  the  moft  warlike,  apply  to 
nothing  at  all ;  but  to  their  wives, to  the  ancient  men, 
and  to  every  the  moft  impotent  domeltic,  trult  a» 

too 
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feffinn rC  °i  P'e’r  boufe,  and  °f  their  lands  and  pof- 

effions.  They  themfelves  loiter.  Such  is  the  a 

mazing  diverfity  of  their  nature,  that  in  the  fame 
men  is  found  fo  much  delight  in  floth,  with  fo  much 
enmity  to  repofe.  The  Communities  are  wonTof 

™.rVccord  “d  by"“".  .0  Sow 

cePminh  fPnnCrS  3  -Certain  number  of  beafts>  or  a 

Seed  fora  n  l  S/am  5  3  contributlon  which  pafies 

alfo  to  f  ,  'ukofreverence  and  honour,  but  ferves 

in  th? !t!P  Y uhu r  necdruies-  They  chiefly  rejoice 
n  the  gifts  which  come  from  the  bordering  coun- 

in  tL  UCh  33  arre  /cn*  not  only  by  particulars,  but 
e  name  of  the  State,  curious  horfes,  fplendid 
armour,  rich  harnefs,  with  collars  of  filver  and  gold. 

Now  too  they  have  learnt,  what  we  have  taught 
tnem,  to  receive  money.  & 

.  Tbat  none  of  the  feveral  people  in  Germany  live 
(-.ether  in  Cities,  is  abundantly  known ;  nay,  that 
amongfl  them  none  of  their  dwellings  are  fuffered 
_o  be  contiguous.  They  inhabit  apart  and  diflinft, 
jult  as  a  fountain,  or  a  field,  or  a  wood  happened  to 
invite  them  to  fettle.  They  rr.ife  their  villages  in 
opponte  rows,  but  not  in  our  manner  with  the  houfes 
joined  one  to  another.  Every  man  has  a  vacant 
ipace  quite  round  his  own,  whether  for  fecurity  a- 
gainlt  accidents  from  fire,  or  that  they  want  the  art 
of  building.  With  them,  in  truth,  is  unknown 
even  the  ufe  of  mortar  and  of  tiles.  In  all  their 
itructures  they  employ  materials  quite  grofs  and  un- 
newn,  void  of  fafhion  and  comelinefs.  Some  parts 
they  befmear  with  an  earth  fo  pure  and  refplendent, 
that  it  refembles  painting  and  colours.  They  are 
Iikewife  wont  to  fcoop  Caves  deep  in  the  ground, 
and  over  them  to  lay  great  heaps  of  dung.  Thi¬ 
ther  they  retire  forfhelter  in  the  winter,  and  thither 
convey  their  grain  :  b  or  by  (uch  clofe  places  they 
mollify  the  rigorous  and  exceffive  cold.  Befides, 
when  at  any  time  their  enemy  invades  them,  he  can 

only 
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only  ravage  the  open  country,  but  either  knows  not 
fuch  reccls  as  are  invifibleand  fubterraneous,  or 
mutt  fuffer  them  to  escape  him,  on  this  very  accoui 

that  he  is  uncertain  where  to  find  them. 

For  their  covering,  a  Mantle  is  what  they  aU  wear, 
fattened  with  a  clafp,  or,  for  want  of  it,  with  a 

thorn.  As  far  as  this  reaches  not,  they  are  naked 

and  lie  whole  days  before  the  fire.  The  molt  weal 
thy  are  diftinguiftied  with  a  Veft,  not  one  large  and 
flowing,  like  thole  of  the  Sarmat.ans  and  Parthiaa, 
butgirt  clofe  about  them,  and  expreffing  the  propor¬ 
tion^  every  limb.  They  likewife  wear  the  (kins 
of  favaae  bed,  a  drefs  which  thole  bordering  upon 
the  Rhrne  ufe  without  any  fondnefs  or  delicacy,  but 
about  which  they  who  live  further  in  the  country  are 
more  curious,  a's  void  of  all  apparel  introduced  by 
commerce.  They  chufe  certain  wild  bealts,  and, 
havino-  flayed  them,  diverfify  their  hides  with  many 
fp.t."*  ilfo  with  the  (kin.  of  monte 
deep,  fuch  as  are  engendered  in  the  dl^ant  ™ 
and  in  feas  unknown.  Neither  does  the  drefs  of  the 
Women  differ  from  that  of  the  Men,  favethat 
the  Women  are  ordinarily  attired  in  linnen  ernbro 
dered  with  purple,  and  ufe  no  fleeves,  fo  that  att 
their  arms  are  bare.  The  upper  part  of  their  breaft 
is  withal  expofed.  Yet  the  laws  of  matnmony  are 
feverely  obferved  there ;  nor  in  the  whole  of  their 
manners  is  aught  more  praife-worthy  than  this  .  For 
they  are  almoft  the  only  Barbarians  contented  with 
one  wife,  excepting  a  very  few  amongft  them,  men 
of  dignity  who  marry  divers  wives,  from  no  wan- 
tonnefs  or  lubricity,  but  courted  for  the  luftre  of 

their  family  into  many  alliances. 

To  the  Hulband  the  Wife  tenders  no  dowry,  but 
the  Hufband  to  the  Wife.  The  parents  and  relati¬ 
ons  attend  and  declare  their  approbation  of  the  Pre- 
fents,  not  Prefents  adapted  to  feminine  pomp  ana 

delicacy,  nor  fuch  as  ferve  to  deck  the  new-marrie 
wwm.wvjr,  woman*, 
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women,  but  Oxen,  and  a  Horfe  accoutred,  and  a 
,h  r  ’rWm  a  J^elin  and  Sword.  By  virtue  rf 
t  g‘[tS  ^  'S  efP°ufed-  She  too  on  her  part 
t,  '  .g-S  ,h^r  hufba‘ld  r°me  arms.  This  they  efkem 

Inhf  G„“?  '  rf  'Fi  ZZ 

h  r  1C  C  r  That  the  woman  may  not  funno fa 

h-hdn/T  fr°m  the,COnfiderati°ns  of  fortitude  and 

vP  rn  °r  exempt  from  the  cafualties  of  War,  the 
h  ytS£rnitieS  1  hf  nWedding  Serve  to’wam 

wt‘1„TrTrinl,it 

him  n  i*  , Tues,  mat  lire  is  to  luifer  alike  w  th 

«  ’  Th  .0,?T'Ur"iit'.>  ^llr'<ig  peace  or  during 
.  ‘Y’  t  lus  the  Oxen  joined  in  the  fame  yoke  plainly 

S s  tHolk  Td)  K pS 

■t  ot  aims.  It  ts  thus  {he  muft  be  content  to  live 
thus  to  refign  life.  The  arms  which  fhe  then  re ! 

rc {}  CS  fner1Uil  Prefe,'ve  ^violate,  and  to  her  fons 
eftore  the  fame,  as  prefents  worthy  of  them,  fuch 

as  their  vyives  may  again  receive,  and  Hill  refrgn  to 
her  grand- children.  s  *  ro 

1  hey  therefore  live  in  a  Hate  of  chaftity  well  fe- 
urec ,  corrupted  by  no  feducing  fhews  and  public 
i  versions,  by  no  irritations  from  banquetting.  Of 
learning  and  of  any  fecret  intercourse  by  letters 
t.ey  are  all  equally  ignorant,  men  and  women. 
Among!!  a  people  fo  numerous  adultery  is  exceeding 
rare  a  crime  inftantly  punilhed,  and  the  puniihment 
left  to  be  inflicted  by  the  huftand.  He,  having  cut 
off  her  hair,  expells  her  from  his  houfe  naked,  in 
pie  ence  of  her  kindred,  and  purfues  her  with 
gripes  through  the  village.  For,  to  a  woman  who 
,  proflituted  her  perfon  no  pardon  is  ever  grant¬ 
ed.  However  beautiful  fne  be,  however  young, 
however  abounding  in  wealth,  a  huffand  flie  can 
never  find..  In  truth,  no  body  turns  vices  into  mirth 
there,  nor  is  the  practice  of  corrupting  and  of  yield- 
pg  t0  corruption  called  coldly,  the  cujlom  of  the  age. 
Fetter  flih  do  tho.e  Communities  in  which  none  but 

Vir- 
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Viro-ins  marry,  and  where  to  a  fingle  marriage  all 
their  views  and  inclinations  are  at  once  confined. 
Thus  as  they  have  but  one  body  and  one  life,  they 
take  but  one  hufband,  that  beyond  him  they  may  have 
no  thought,  no  further  wifhes,  nor  love  him  only 
as  their*  Hufband,  but  as  their  Marriage.  To 
reftrain  generation  and  the  increafe  of  children,  is 
efteemed  an  abominable  fin,  as  alfo  to  kill  infants 
newly  born.  And  more  powerful  with  them  are 
good  manners,  than  with  other  People  are  good 

^^n  all  theirhoufes  the  children  are  reared  naked  and 
nafty,  and  thus  grow  into  thofe  limbs,  into  that 
bulk  which  with  marvel  we  behold.  They  are  all 
nourifhed  with  the  milk  of  their  own  mothers,  and 
never  furrendered  to  hand-maids  and  nurfes.  I  he 
Lord  you  cannot  difeern  from  the  Slave,  by  any  iu- 
perior  delicacy  in  rearing.  Amongft  the  fame  cattle 
they  promifcuoufly  live,  upon  the  lame  ground  they 
without  diftin&ion  lie,  till  at  a  proper  age  the  free¬ 
born  are  parted  from  the  reft,  and  their  bravery  re¬ 
commend  them  to  notice.  Slow  and  late  do  the 
young  Aden  come  to  the  ufe  of  Women,  and  thus 
very  long  prefervethe  vigour  of  youth.  Ts either  are 
the  Virgins  haffened  to  wed.  They  muff  both  have 
the  fame  fprightly  youth,  the  like  ftature,  and  marry 
when  equal  and  able-bodied.  Thus  the  robuftnefs 
of  the  parents  is  inherited  by  the  children.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  holden  in  the  fame  eflimation  with  their 
Mother’s  Brother,  as  with  their  Father.  Some  hold 
this  tye  of  blood  to  be  moft  inviolable  and  binding, 
and  in  receiving  of  hoftages,  fuch  pledges  are  moft 
confidered  and  claimed,  as  they  who  at  once  poffefs 
affections  the  moft  unalienable,  and  the  moft  diffufe 
intereft  in  their  family.  To  every  Man,  however, 
his  own  children  are  heirs  and  fucceffors : .  Wills 
they  make  none  :  For  want  of  children  his  next 
akin  inherits  3  namely,  his  own  Brothers,  thofe  of 
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his  Father,  or  thofe  of  his  Mother.  To  ancient  Men, 
the  more  they  abound  in  dependents,  in  relations 
and  affinities,  fo  much  the  more  favour  and  reverence 
accrues  From  being  childlefs  no  advantage  or  efti- 
niation  is  derived. 

All  the  enmities  of  your  houfe,  whether  of  your 
Father  or  of  your  Kindred,  you  muff  neceffarily 
adopt,  as  well  as  all  their  friendfhips.  Neither  are 
fuch  enmities  unappeafable  and  permanent :  Since 
even  for  fo  great  a  crime  as  homicide  compenfation 
is  made  by  a  fixt  number  of  fheep  and  cattle,  and  by 
it  the  whole  family  is  pacified  to  content :  A  tem¬ 
per  wholfome  to  the  State  :  becaufe  to  a  free  nation 
anim®iities  and  faction  are  always  more  menacing 
and  perillous.  In  focial  feafts  and  deeds'  of  hofpi- 
tality  no  nation  upon  earth  was  ever  more  liberal  and 
abounding.  To  refufe  admitting  under  your  roof 
any  man  whatfoever,  is  held  wicked  and  inhuman* 
Every  man  receives  every  comer,  and  treats  him  with 
repafts  as  large  as  his  ability  can  poflibly  furnifh. 
When  the  whole  Stock  is  confumed,  he  who  had 
treated  fo  hofpitably,  guides  afid  accompanies  his 
gueft  to  a  new  fcene  of  hofpitality,  and  both  proceed 
to  the  next  houfe,  though  neither  of  them  invited  : 
Nor  avails  it  that  they  were  not :  They  are  received 
with  the  fame  franknefs  and  humanity.  Between  a 
ftranger  and  an  acquaintance,  in  difpenfing  the  rules 
and  benefits  of  hofpitality,  no  difference  is  made.  Upon 
your  departure,  if  you  afk  any  thing,  it  is  the  cufiom 
to  grant  it,  and  with  the  fame  facility  they  afk  of  you. 
In  gifts  they  delight,  but  neither  claim  merit  from 
what  they  give,  nor  own  any  obligation  for  what 
they  receive.  Their  manner  of  entertaining  their 
guefts  is  familiar  and  kind. 

The  moment  they  rife  from  fleep,  which  they 
generally  prolong  till  late  in  the  day,  they  bathe, 
moft  frequently  in  warm  water,  as  in  a  country  where 
the  Winter  is  very  long  and  fevere.  From  bathing 
they  fit  down  to  meat,  every  man  apart,  upon  a  par¬ 
ticular 
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ticular  feat,  and  at  a  feparate  table.  They  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  their  affairs,  all  in  arms,  as  in  arms  they  no 
lefs  frequently  go  to  banquet.  To  continue  drinking 
night  and  day  without  intermiffion,  is  a  reproach  to 
no  man.  Frequent  then  are  their  broils,  as  ufual 
amongd  men  intoxicated  with  liquor;  and  fuch 
broils  rarely  terminate  in  angry  words,  but  for  the 
mod  part  in  maimings  and  {laughter.  Moreover,  in 
thefe  their  Feads  they  generally  deliberate  about  re¬ 
conciling  parties  at  enmity,  about  forming  affinities, 
chufing  of  Princes,  and  finally  about  peace  and  war. 
For  they  judge,  that  at  no  feafon  is  the  foul  more 
open  to  thoughts  that  are  artlefs  and  upright,  ormore 
fired  with  fuch  as  are  great  and  bold.  This  people, 
of  themfelves  no  wife  fubtle  or  politic,  from  the 
freedom  of  the  place  and  occafion  acquire  ff ill  more 
franknefs  to  difclofe  the  mod  fecret  motions  and  pur- 
pofes  of  their  hearts.  When  therefore  the  minds  of 
all  have  been  once  laid  open  and  declared,  on  the 
day  following  the  feveral  fentiments  are  revifed  and 
canvaffed  ;  and  to  both  conjun&ures  of  time  due  re¬ 
gard  is  had :  They  confult  when  they  know  not 
how  to  diflemble ;  they  determine  when  they  cannot 
midake. 

For  their  drink  they  draw  a  liquor  from  barley  or 
other  grain,  and  ferment  the  fame  fo  as  to  make  it 
refemble  Wine.  Nay,  they  who  dwell  upon  the 
bank  of  the  Rhine  deal  in  Wine.  Their  food  is 
very  fimple,  wild  Fruit,  frefh  Venifon,  or  coagu¬ 
lated  Milk.  They  banifh  hunger  without  formality, 
without  curious  dreffing  and  curious  fare.  In  ex- 
tinguifhing  third  they  ufe  not  equal  temperance.  If 
you  will  but  humour  their  excefs  in  drinking,  and 
fupply  them  with  as  much  as  they  covet,  it  will  be 
no  lefs  eafy  to  vanquidi  them  by  vices  than  by  arms. 
Of  public  diverfions  they  have  but  one  fort,  and  in 
all  their  meetings  the  fame  is  dill  exhibited.  Young 
men,  fuch  as  make  it  their  padime,  Ring  themfelves 
naked  and  dance  amongd  fharp  fwords  and  the  deaily 

points 
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points  of  javelins.  From  habit  they  acquire  their 
/Fill,  and  from  their  (kill  a  graceful  manner;  yet 
from  hence  draw  no  gain  or  hire :  Though  this  ad¬ 
venturous  gaiety  has  its  reward,  namely  that  of 
pleafing  the  fpe&ators. 

What  is  marvellous,  playing  at  Dice  is  one  of 
their  moft  ferious  employments,  and  even  fober  they 
are  gamefters :  Nay,  fo  defperately  do  they  venture 
upon  the  chance  of  winning  or  lofing,  that  when 
their  whole  fubflance  is  played  away,  they  flake  their 
Liberty  and  their  Perfons  upon  one  and  the  laft  throw. 
T  he  lofer  goes  calmly  into  voluntary  bondage : 
However  younger  he  be,  however  flronger,  he  tamely 
fullers  himfelf  to  be  bound  and  fold  by  the  winner. 
Such  is  their  perfeverance  in  an  evil  courfe :  They 
themfelves  call  it  honour.  Slaves  of  this  clafs  they 
exchange  away  in  commerce,  chiefly  to  free  them¬ 
felves  from  the  fhame  of  fuch  a  vi&ory.  Of  their 
other  (laves  they  make  not  fuch  ufe  as  we  do  of  ours, 
by  diflributing  amongfl  them  the  feveral  offices  and 
employments  of  the  family.  Each  of  them  has  a 
dwelling  of  his  own,  each  a  houfhold  to  govern. 
H  is  Lord  ufes  him  like  a  Tenant,  and  obliges  him 
to  pay  a  quantity  of  grain,  or  of  cattle,  or  of  cloth. 
Thus  far  only  the  fubferviency  of  the  Have  extends. 
All  the  other  duties  in  a  family,  not  the  Slaves,  but 
the  Wives  and  the  Children  difcharge.  To  inffiCt 
flripes  upon  a  (lave,  or  to  put  him  in  chains,  or  to 
doom  him  to  fevere  labour,  are  things  rarely  feen. 
To  kill  them  they  fometimes  are  wont,  not  through 
correction  or  government,  but  in  heat  and  rage,  as 
they  would  an  enemy,  fave  that  no  vengeance  or 
penalty  follows.  The  Freedmen  very  little  furpafs 
the  Slaves,  rarely  are  of  moment  in  the  houfe,  in 
the  Community  never,  excepting  only  fuch  nations 
where  arbitrary  dominion  prevails.  For  there  they 
bear  higher  fway  than  the  freeborn,  nay,  higher 

than 
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than  the  Nobles.  In  other  countries  the  inferior 
condition  of  freedmen  is  a  proof  of  public  liberty. 

To  the  practice  of  ufury  and  of  increafing  money 
by  intereft,  they  are  Grangers ;  and  lienee  is  found 
a  better  guard  again  ft  it,  than  if  it  were  forbidden. 
Theyfhift  from  land  to  land,  and,  ftill  appropriating 
a  portion  fuitable  to  the  number  of  hands  for  ma¬ 
nuring,  anon  parcel  out  the  whole  amongft  particu¬ 
lars  according  to  the  condition  and  quality  of  each. 
As  the  plains  are  very  fpacious,  the  allotments  are 
eafily  affigned.  Every  year  they  change,  and  culti¬ 
vate  a  frefh  foil ;  yet  ftill  there  is  ground  to  (pare. 
For  they  ftrive  not  to  beftow  labour  proportionable 
to  the  fertility  and  compafs  of  their  lands,  by  plant¬ 
ing  Orchards,  by  inclofing  Meadows,  and  by  water¬ 
ing  Gardens.  From  the  earth  Corn  only  is  exacled. 
Hence  they  quarter  not  the  year  into  fo  many  Sea- 
fons.  Winter,  Spring  and  Summer  they  underftand, 
and  for  each  have  proper  appellations.  Of  the 
name  and  bleflings  of  Autumn  they  are  equally  io-~ 

In  performing  their  Funerals  they  fhew  no  ftate 
or  vainglory.  1  ms  only  is  carefully  obferved,  that 
with  thecoarfes  of  their  fignal  men  certain  woods  he 
burned.  Upon  the  funeral  pile  they  accumulate  nei¬ 
ther  apparel  nor  perfumes.  Into  the  fire  are  always 
thrown  the  arms  of  the  dead,  and  fometimes  his 
Lorfe.  With  fods  of  earth  only  the  Sepulchre  is 
raifed.  The  pomp  of  tedious  and  elaborate  monu¬ 
ments  they  contemn,  as  things  grievous  to  the  de- 
ceafed.  Tears  and  wailings  they  foon  difmifs : 
1  heir  afBi&ion  and  woe  they  long  retain.  In  Wo¬ 
men  it  is  reckoned  becoming  to  bewail  their  lofs,  m 
men  to  remember  it. 

.  Tllis  is  what  *n  general  we  have  learnt  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  and  cu Horns  of  the  whole  people  of  German v. 

i  mall  now  deduce  the  inflitutions. and  nfiiges  of  the 

fcveral  People,  as  far  as  they  vary-  one  from  another, 
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as  alfo  an  account  of  what  nations  from  thence  re¬ 
moved  to  fettle  themfelves  in  Gaul  T  hat  the  Gauls 
were  in  times  paft  more  puiffant  and  formidable,  is 
related  by  the  Prince  of  Authors,  the  deified  Julius  ; 
and  hence  it  is  probable  that  they  too  have  palled  into 
Germany.  For  what  a  fmall  obftacle  mud:  be  a  river 
to  reftrain  any  nation,  as  each  grew  more  potent, 
from  feizing  or  changing  habitations,  when  as  yet 
all  habitations  were  common,  and  not  parted  or 
appropriated  by  the  eftablifhment  and  terror  of  Mo¬ 
narchies  ?  The  Region  therefore  between  the  Her- 
cynian  Foreft  and  the  Rivers  Meyrie  and  Rhine, 
was  occupied  by  the  Helvetians,  as  was  that  beyond 
it  by  the  Boians,  both  nations  of  Gaul.  There 
ft  ill  remains  a  place  called  Boiemum ,  which  denotes 
the  primitive  name  and  antiquity  of  the  country, 
although  the  inhabitants  have  been  changed.  But 
whether  the  Aravifcians  are  derived  from  the  Oft- 
ans,  a  nation  of  Germans  palling  into  Pannonia, 
or  the  Ofians  from  the  Aravifcians  removing  from 
thence  into  Germany,  is  a  matter  undecided,  fince 
they  both  ftill  ufe  the  fame  language,  the  fame  cuft- 
oms  and  the  fame  lav/s.  For  as  of  old  they  lived 
alike  poor  and  alike  free,  equal  proved  the  evils  and 
advantages  on  each  fide  the  river,  and  common  to 
both  people.  The  Treverians  and  Nervians  afpire 
paftionately  to  the  reputation  of  being  defcended 
from  the  Germans,  fince  by  the  glory  of  this  origi¬ 
nal  they  would  efcape  all  imputation  of  refembling 
the  Gauls  in  perfon  and  effeminacy.  Such  as  dwell 
upon  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  Vangiones,  the 
Tribocians,  and  the  Nemetes,  are  without  doubt  all 
Germans.  I  he  Uhians  aie  aihamed  of  their  ori¬ 
ginal,  though  they  have  a  particular  honour  to  boaft, 
That  of  having  merited  an  eftablifhment  as  a  Roman 
Colony,  and  ftill  delight  to  be  called  Agrippinenfian r, 
after  the  name  of  their  founder :  T  hey  indeed 
formerly  came  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  and,  for 
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the  many  proofs  of  their  fidelity*  were  fettled  upon 
the  very  bank  of  the  river,  not  to  be  there  confined 
or  guarded  themfelves,  but  to  guard  and  defend  that 
boundary  againft  the  reft  of  the  Germans. 

Of  all  thefe  Nations  the  Batavians  are  the  moft 
fignal  in  bravery.  They  inhabit  not  much  territo¬ 
ry  upon  the  Rhine,  but  poftefs  an  ifland  in  it. 
They  were  formerly  part  of  the  Cattians,  and  by 
means  of  feuds  at  home  removed  to  thefe  dwellings, 
whence  they  might  become  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  With  them  this  honour  ftill  remains,  as 
alfo  the  memorials  of  their  ancient  aflociation  with 
us  :  For  they  are  not  under  the  contempt  of  pay¬ 
ing  tribute,  nor  fubjedt  to  be  fqueezed  by  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue.  Free  from  all  impofitions  and  pay¬ 
ments,  and  only  fet  apart  for  the  purpofes  of  fight¬ 
ing,  they  are  referved  wholly  for  the  wars,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  Magazine  of  weapons  and  armour. 
Under  the  fame  degree  of  homage  are  the  Nation 
of  the  Mattiacians.  For  fuch  is  the  might  and  great- 
nefs  of  the  Roman  People,  as  to  have  carried  the 
awe  and  efteem  of  their  Empire  beyond  the  Rhine 
and  the  ancient  boundaries.  Thus  the  Mattiacians 
living  upon  the  oppofite  banks  enjoy  a  fettlement  and 
limits  of  their  own,  yet  in  fpirit  and  inclination 
are  attached  to  us :  in  other  things  refembling  the 
Batavians,  favethat  as  they  ftill  breathe  their  origi¬ 
nal  air,  ftill  poftefs  their  primitive  foil,  they  are 
thence  infpired  with  fuperior  vivacity  and  keennefs. 
Amongft  the  People  of  Germany  I  would  not  reckon 
thofe  who  occupy  the  Lands  which  are  under  deci- 
mation?  though  they  be  fuch  as  dwell  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube.  By  feveral  worthlefs  and 
vagabond  Gauls,  and  fuch  as  poverty  rendered  da- 
T1IM>  that  Region  was  feized  as  one  belonging  to 
no  certain  pofteffor  :  Afterwards  it  became  a  fkirt  of 
the  Empire  and  part  of  a  Province,  upon  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  our  bounds,  and  the  extending  of  our  o;ar- 
rilons  and  frontier. 

: z  Beyond 
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Beyond  thefe  are  the  Cattians,  whofe  territories 
begin  at  the  Hercynian  Foreft,  and  conhft  not  of 
fuch  wide  and  marfhy  plains,  as  thofe  of  the  other 
Communities  contained  within  the  vaft  compafs  of 
Germany,  but  produce  ranges  of  hills,  fuch  as  run 
lofty  and  contiguous  for  a  long  tradf,  then  by  degrees 
fink  and  decay.  Moreover  the  Hercynian  Foreft  at¬ 
tends  for  a  while  its  native  Cattians,  then  fuddenly 
forfakes  them.  This  People  are  diftinguifhed  with 
bodies  more  hardy  and  robuft,  compact  limbs,  ftern 
countenances,  and  greater  vigour  of  fpirit.  For 
Germans,  they  are  men  of  much  fenfe  and  adddrefs. 
They  dignify  chofen  men,  liften  to  fuch  as  are  fet 
over  them,  know  how  to  preferve  their  poll,  to 
difeern  occasions,  to  rebate  their  own  ardour  and  im¬ 
patience,  how  to  employ  the  day,  how  to  entrench 
themfelves  by  night.  1  hey  account  fortune  amongfl: 
things  flippery  and  uncertain,  but  bravery  amongfl: 
fuch  as  are  never-failing  and  fecure ;  and,  what  is 
exceeding  rare,  nor  ever  to  be  learnt  but  by  a  whol- 
fome  courfe  of  difeiphne,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
General  they  repofe  more  afiurance  than  in  the 
flxength  of  the  army.  Their  whole  forces  con- 
fift  of  foot,  who  befides  their  arms  carry  likewife 
inftruments  of  iron  and  their  provifions.  You  may 
fee  other  Germans  proceed  equipped  to  battie,  but 
the  Cattians  fo  as  to  condudl  a  war.  They  rarely 
venture  upon  excurfions  or  cafual  encounters  It 
i  is  in  truth  peculiar  to  cavalry,  fuddenly  to  conquer, 
or  fuddenly  to  fly.  Such  hafte  and  velocity  rather 
refembles  fear.  Patience  and  deliberation  are  more 
akin  to  intrepidity. 

Moreover  a  cufiom,  praefifed  indeed  in  otner 
nations  of  Germany,  yet  very  rarely,  and  confined 
only  to  particulars  more  daring  than  the  reft,  pre¬ 
vails  amongfl:  the  Cattians  by  univerfal  content.  As 
foon  as  they  arrive  to  maturity  of  years,  they  let 

their  hair  and  beards  continue  to  grow,  nor,  till  they 

have 
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have  Hain  an  enemy,  do  they  ever  lay  afide  this  form 
of  countenance  by  vow  iacred  to  valour.  Over  the 
blood  and  fpoil  of  a  foe  they  firft  make  bare  their 
face.  They  alledge,  that  they  have  now  acquitted 
themfelves  of  the  debt  and  duty  contra&ed  by  their 
birth,  and  rendered  themfelves  worthy  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  worthy  of  their  parents.  Upon  the  fpiritlefs,cow- 
ardly  and  unwarlike,  fuch  deformity  of  vifage  hill 
remains.  All  die  mofl  brave  likewife  wear  an  iron 
ring,  (a  mark  of  great  difhonour  in  that  Nation)  and 
retain  it  as  a  chain,  till  by  killing  an  enemy  they 
become  releafed.  Many  of  the  Cattians  delight  al¬ 
ways  to  bear  this  terrible  afpecf,  and,  when  grown 
white  through  age,  become  awful  and  confpicuous 
by  fuch  marks  both  to  the  enemy  and  their  own  coun¬ 
trymen.  By  thefe  in  all  engagements  the  firft  aftaulo 
is  made  :  Of  thefe  the  front  of  the  battle  is  al¬ 
ways  compofed,  as  men  who  in  their  looks  are  fin- 
gularand  tremendous.  For  even  during  peace  they 
abate  nothing  in  the  grimnefs  and  horror  of  their 
countenance.  They  have  no  houfe  to  inhabit,  no 
land  to  cultivate,  nor  any  domeftic  charge  or 
care.  With  whomfoever  they  come  to  fojourn, 
by  him  they  are  maintained,  always  very  prodigal 
of  the  fubftance  of  others,  always  defpifing  what  is 
their  own,  till  the  feeblenels  of  old  age  overtakes  them, 
and  renders  them  unequal  to  the  efforts  of  fuch 
rigid  bravery.  Next  to  the  Cattians  dwell  the  Ufi- 
pians  and  Tendlerians,  upon  the  Rhine,  now  run¬ 
ning  in  a  channel  uniform  and  certain,  fuch  as  fuffi- 
ces  for  a  boundary.  The  Ten&erians,  befides  their 
wonted  glory  in  war,  furpafs  in  the  fervice  and  dif- 
cipline  of  their  cavalry.  Nor  do  the  Cattians  derive 
higher  applaufe  from  their  foot  than  the  Ten&erians 
from  their  horfe.  Such  was  the  order  eftabliftied  by 
their  forefathers,  and  what  their  pofterity  ftill  purfue. 
From  riding  and  exercifing  of  horfes  their  children 
derive  their  paftimes,  in  this  exercife  the  young  men 

D  3  find 
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find  matter  for  emulating  one  another)  and  in  this 
the  old  men  take  pleafure  to  perfevere.  Horfes  are 
by  the  father  bequeathed  as  part  of  his  houfhold  and 
family,  horfes  are  conveyed  amongft  the  rights  of 
fucceftion,  and  as  fitch  the  fon  receives  them,  but 
not  the  eldeft  fon,  like  other  efFedfs,  by  priority  of 
birth,  but  he  who  happens  to  be  fignal  in  boldnefs 
andfuperior  in  war. 

Contiguous  to  the  Ten£terians  formerly  dwelt 
the  Brucierians,  in  whofe  room  it  is  faid  the  Cha- 
mavians  and  Angrivarians  are  now  fettled,  they  who 
expulfed  and  aimoft  extirpated  the  Brudlerians  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  whe¬ 
ther  in  detection  of  their  arrogance,  or  allured  by 
the  love  of  fpoil,  or  through  the  fpecial  favour  of 
the  Gods  towards  us  Romans.  They  in  truth  even 
vouchfafed  to  gratify  us  with  the  fight  of  the  battle. 
In  it  there  fell  above  fixty  thoufand  fouls,  without 
a  blow  ftruck  by  the  Romans  ;  but,  what  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  ftill  more  glorious,  fell  to  furnifh  them 
with  a  fpedbacle  of  joy  and  recreation.  May  the 
Gods  continue  and  perpetuate  amongft  thefe  nati¬ 
ons,  if  not  any  love  for  us,  yet  all  by  means  this 
their  animofity  and  hate  towards  each  other  :  Since 
vvhilft  the  deftiny  of  the  Empire  thus  urges  it,  for¬ 
tune  cannot  more  fignally  befriend  us  than  in  fow- 
ing  ftnfe  amongft  our  foes. 

The  Angrivarians  and  Chamavians  are  enclofed 
behind  by  the  Dulgibinians  and  Chafuarians,  and 
by  other  nations  not  fo  much  noted  :  Before,  the 
Frifians  face  them.  The  country  of  Frifia  is  divided 
into  two,  called  the  greater  and  lefter,  according  to 
the  meafure  of  their  ftrength.  Both  nations  ftretch 
along  the  Rhine  quite  to  the  Ocean,  and  furround 
vaft  lakes  fuch  as  once  have  borne  Roman  Fleets. 
W e  have  moreover  even  ventured  out  from  thence 
into  the  Ocean,  and  upon  its  coafts  common  fame 
has  reported  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  be  (till  ftand- 
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ing :  whether  it  be  that  Hercules  ever  vifited  thefe 
parts^  or  that  to  his  renowned  name  we  are  wont  to 
afcribe  whatever  is  grand  and  glorious  every  where. 
Neither  did  Drufus,  who  made  the  attempt, want  bold- 
nefstopurfueit:  But  the  roughnefsof  the  Ocean  with- 
fcood  him,  nor  would  fuffer  difeoveries  to  be  made 
about  ltfelt  no  more  than  about  Hercules,  i  hence¬ 
forward  the  enterprife  was  dropped :  Nay,  more  pious 
and  reverential  it  Teemed,  to  believe  the  marvellous 
feats  of  the  Gods  than  to  know  and  to  prove  them. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  deferibing  Germany  towards 
the  Weft.  To  the  Northward  it  winds  away  with  an 
immenfe  compafs.  And  firft  of  all  occurs  the  Na¬ 
tion  of  the  Chaucians,  who,  though  they  begin 
immediately  at  the  confines  of  the  F  rifians,  and  oc- 
cupy  part  of  the  Shore,  extend  To  far  as  to  border 
upon  ail  the  feveral  people  whom  I  have  already  re¬ 
counted,  till  at  laft,  by  a  circuit  they  reach  quite 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  Cattians.  A  Region  To 
vaft  the  Chaucians  do  not  only  poftefs,  but  fill ;  a 
people  of  all  the  Germans  the  raoft  noble,  fuch  as 
would  rather  maintain  their  grandeur  by  juftice  than 
violence.  They  live  in  repofe,  retired  from  broils 
abroad,  void  of  avidity  to  poftefs  more,  free  from 
a  fpirit  of  domineering  over  others.  1  hey  provoke 
no  wars,  they  ravage  no  countries,  they  purfue  no 
plunder.  Of  their  bravery  and  power  the  chief 
evidence  arifes  from  hence,  that  without  wronging 
or  opprefting  others,  they  are  come  to  be  fuperior 
to  all.  Yet  they  are  all  ready  to  arm,  and  if  an 
exigency  require,  armies  are  prefently  raifed,  pow¬ 
erful  and  abounding  as  they  are  in  men  and  horfes  ; 
and  even  when  they  are  quiet  and  their  weapons  laid 
aftde,  their  credit  and  name  continue  equally  high.. , 
Along  the  fide  of  the  Chaucians  and  Cattians 
dwell  the  Cherufcans,  a  people  who  finding  no  ener 
my  to  rouze  them,  were  enfeebled  by  a  peace  over- 
lafting  and  uniform,  but  fuch  as  they  failed  not  to 

D  4  nourifh; 
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nourish  :  A  conduct  which  proved  more  plealing 
than  iecure ;  fince  treacherous  is  that  repofe  which 
you  enjoy  among#  neighbours  that  are  very  power¬ 
ful  and  very  fond  of  rule  and  mafterlhip.  When 
recourfe  is  once  had  to  the  /word,  modefty  and  fair 
dealing  will  be  vainly  pleaded  by  the  weaker;  names 
which  are  always  affumed  by  the  ftronger,  Thus 
the  Cherufcans,  who  formerly  bore  the  character  of 
Good  mid  Upright ,  are  now  called  Cowards  and  Foolsy 
and  the  fortune  of  the  Cattians  who  fubdued  them, 
grew  immediately  to  be  Wifdom.  In  the  ruin  of 
the  Cherufcans  the  Fofians  alfo  their  neighbours 
were  involved,  and  in  their  calamities  bore  an  equal 
fhare,  though  in  their  profperity  they  had  been  wea¬ 
ker  and  lefs  confidered. 

In  the  fame  winding  tracl  of  Germany  live  the 
Cumbrians  clofe  to  the  Ocean,  a  Community  now 
very  final!,  but  great  in  fame.  Nay,  of  their  anci¬ 
ent  renown  many  and  extenfive  are  the  traces  and 
monuments  {fill  remaining,  even  their  entrench¬ 
ments  upon  either  fhore,  fo  vaft  in  compafs  that  from 
thence  you  may  even  now  meafure  the  greatnefs  and 
numerous  bands  of  that  people,  and  affent  to  the 
account  of  an  army  fo  mighty.  It  was  on  the  fix 
hundred  and  fortieth  year  of  Rome,  when  the  firfl 
mention  was  made  of  the  arms  of  the  Cimbrians, 
during  the  Confulfhip  of  Caecilius  Metellus  and  Pa- 
pirius  Carbo.  If  from  that  time  we  count  to  the 
fecond  Confulfhip  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  the  in¬ 
terval  comprehends  near  two  hundred  and  tea 
years,  fo  long  have  we  been  conquering  Germany. 
In  a  courfe  of  time  fo  vaft  between  thefe  two  peri¬ 
ods,  many  have  been  the  blows  and  difafters  fuffered 
on  each  fide.  In  truth  neither  from  the  Samnites, 
nor  from  the  Carthaginians,  nor  from  both  Spains, 
nor  from  all  the  nations  of  Gaul  have  we  received 
more  frequent  checks  and  alarms ;  nor  even  from 
the  Parthians:  For  more  vigorous  and  invincible  is 
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the  Liberty  of  the  Germans  than  the  Monarchy  of  the 
Arfacides.  Indeed,  what  has  the  power  of  the  Eaft 
to  alledge  to  our  difhonour,  but  the  fall  ol  Crafius, 
that  power  which  was  itfelf  overthrown  and  abated 
by  Ventidius,  with  the  lofs  of  the  great  King  Pa- 
corus  bereft  of  his  life  ?  But  by  the  Germans  the 
Roman  People  have  been  bereft  of  five  armies  all 
commanded  by  Confuls ;  by  the  Germans  the  com¬ 
manders  of  thefe  armies,  Carbo,  and  Caffius,  and 
Scaurus  Aurelius,  and  Servilius  Caepio,  as  alto  Mat- 
cus  Manlius,  were  all  routed  or  taken  :  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  even  the  Emperor  Auguftus  was  bereft  of  V arus 
and  three  Legions.  Nor  without  difficulty  and  lofs 
of  men  were  they  defeated  by  Caius  Marius  in  Paly,, 
or  by  the  deified  Julius  in  Gaul,  or  byDrufus  or  Ti¬ 
berius,  or  Germanicus,  in  their  native  territoi  ies.  Soon, 
after,  the  mighty  menaces  of  Caligula  againfl  them 
ended  in  mockery  and  derition.  "I  henceforward  they 
continued  quiet,  till  taking  advantage  of  our  do- 
meflic  divifion  and  civil  wars,  they  fformed  and 
feized  the  winter  entrenchments  of  the  Legions, 
and  aimed  at  the  dominion  of  Gaul ;  from. whence 
thev  were  once  more  expulfed,  and  in  the  times  pie¬ 
ced  ng  the  prefent  we  gained  a  triumph  over  them 
rather  than  a  vidlory. , 

I  muff  now7  proceed  to  fpeak  of  the  Suevians,, 
who  are  not,  like  the  Cattians  and  Tencterians,, 
comprehended  in  a  Tingle  People,  but  divided  into, 
feveral  Nations,  all  bearing  diftimR  names,  thought 
in  general  they  are  intitled  Suevians,  and  occupy 
the  larger  fhare  of  Germany..  This  People  are  re¬ 
markable  for  a  peculiar  cuflom,  of  twiffing  their 
hair,  and  binding  it  up  in  a  knot,.  It  is  thus  the; 
Suevians  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  Germans,, 
thus  the  free  Suevians  from  their  Slaves.  In  tho 
other  Nations,  whether  from  alliance  of  blood  with  1 
the  Suevians,  or,  as  is  ufual,  from  imitation,  this- 
jradlice  is  alfo  found, ,  yet  rarely  and  never  exceeds^ 
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tne  years  of  youth.  TheSuevians  even  when  their  hair 
is  white  through  age,  continue  to  raife  it  backwards 
in  a  manner  dern  and  flaring,  and  often  tie  it  upon 
the  top  of  their  head  only.  That  of  their  Princes 
is  more  accurately  difpofed,  and  fo  far  they  fludy  to 
appear  agreeable  and  comely,  but  without  any  cul¬ 
pable  intention.  For  by  it  they  mean  not  to  make 
love  or  to  incite  it:  They  thus  drefs  when  proceed¬ 
ing  to  war,  and  deck  their  heads  fo  as  to  add  to  their 
height  and  terror  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy. 

Of  all  theS  uevians  the  Semnones  recount  them- 
felves  to  be  the  moll  ancient  and  mod  noble.  The 
belief  of  their  antiquity  is  confirmed  by  religious 
myfteries  At  a  dated  time  of  the  year,  all  the  fe- 
veral  people  defcended  from  the  fame  dock,  aflemble 
by  their  deputies  in  a  wood  confecrated  by  the  ido¬ 
latries  of  their  forefathers  and  by  fuperditious  awe 
in  times  of  old.  There,  by  publicly  facrificing  a 
Man,  they  begin  the  horrible  folemnity  of  their 
barbarous  worfhip.  To  this  Grove  another  fort  of 
reverence  is  alfo  paid.  No  one  enters  it  other  wife 
than  bound  with  ligatures,  thence  profeffing  his 
fubordi nation  and  meannefs,  and  the  power  of  the 
Deity  there.  If  he  fall  down,  he  is  not  permitted 
to  rife  or  be  railed,  but  grovels  along  upon  the  ground. 
And,  of  all  their  fu perdition  this  is  the  drift  and  ten¬ 
dency,  that  from  this  place  the  Nation  drew  their 
original ;  that  here  God,  the  fupreme  Governor 
of  the  world,  refides,  and  that  all  things  elfe 
whatfoever  are  fuhjedl  to  him,  and  bound  to  obey 
him.  The  potent  condition  of  the  Semnones  has 
increafed  their  influence  and  authority,  as  they  inha¬ 
bit  an  hundred  towns;  and  from  the  largenefs  of  their 
Community  it  corner,  that  they  hold  themfelves  for 
the  head  of  the  Suevians. 

What,  on  the  contrary,  ennobles  the  Langobards 
is  the  fmallnefs  of  their  number,  for  that  they,  who 
are  furrounded  with  very  many  and  very  powerful 
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Nations,  derive  their  fecurity  from  no  obfequiouf- 
nefs  or  plying,  but  from  the  dint  of  battle  and  ad¬ 
venturous  deeds.  There  follow  in  order  the  Reu- 
dignians,  and  Aviones,  and  Angles,  and  Varinians, 
and  Eudofes,  and  Suardones,  and  Nuithones,  all^ 
defended  by  Rivers  or  Forefls.  Nor  in  one  of 
thefe  Nations  does  ought  remarkable  occur,  only 
that  they  univerfally  join  in  the  worfhip  of  Herthum , 
that  is  to  fay,  the  Mother  Earth.  Her  they  believe 
to  interpofe  in  the  affairs  of  Men,  and  to  vifit 
Countries.  In  an  ifland  of  the  Ocean  Hands  the 
Wood  Caftum  :  in  it  is  a  Chariot  dedicated  to  the 
Goddefs,  covered  over  with  a  curtain  and  permitted 
to  be  touched  by  none  but  the  Pried.  Whenever 
the  Goddefs  enters  this  her  holy  Vehicle,  he  per¬ 
ceives  her,  and  with  profound  veneration  attends 
the  motion  ot  the  Chariot,  which  is  always  drawn 
by  yoked  Cows.  Then  it  is  that  days  of  rejoicings 
always  enfue,  and  in  all  places  whatfoever  which 
fhe  defcends  to  honour  with  a  vifit  and  her  company,. 
Feafts  and  Recreation  abound.  They  go  not  to* 
war ;  they  touch  no  arms ;  fail  laid  up  is  every 
hoflile  weapon  ;  Peace  and  repofe  are  then  only 
known,  then  only  beloved,  till  to  the  Temple  the 
fame  Priefcs  recondudbs  the  Goddefs  when -well  tired* 
with  the  converfation  of  mortal  beings.  Anon  the 
Chariot  is  walked  and  purified  in  a  fecret  lake,  as* 
alfo  the  curtains,  nay,  the  Deity  herfelf  too,  if 
you  chufe  to  believe  it.  In  this  office  it  is  flaves 
who  miniffer,  and  they  are  forthwith  doomed  to  be- 
fwallowcd  up  in  the  fame  lake.  Hence  all  men  are- 
poffeffed  with  myfterious  terror,  as  well  as  with  a 
holy  ignorance  what  that  muff  be  which  none  fee. 
but  fuch  as  are  immediately  to  perifh.  Moreover 
this  quarter  of  the  Suevians  flretches  to  the  middle  off 
Germany. 

The  Community  next  adjoining  is  that  of  the ■ 
Hermundurians  (that  I  may  now  follow  the.  cou  idea 
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of  the  Danube,  as  a  little  before  I  did  tint  of  the 
Rhine)  a  people  faithful  to  the  Romans.  So  that  to 
them  alone  of  all  the  Germans  commerce  is  per- 
.  mitted,  notba  ely  upon  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but 
more  extenfively,  and  even  in  that  glorious  Colony 
in  the  Province  of  Rhoetia.  They  travel  every 
where  at  their  own  difcretion,  and  without  a  guard; 
and  when  to  other  Nations  we  drew  no  more  than 
our  arms  and  encampments,  to  this  People  we  throw 
open  our  houfes  and  dwellings,  as  to  men  who  have 
no  longing  to  poflefs  them.  In  the  territories  of  the 
Hermundurians  rifes  the  Elbe,  a  river  very  famous 
and  formerly  well  known  to  us;  at  prefent  we  only 
hear  it  named. 

Clofe  by  the  Hermundurians  refide  the  Narifcans, 
and  next  to  them  the  Marcomanians  and  Quadians. 
Among  ft  thefe  the  Marcomanians  are  mod  fignal  in 
force  and  renown;  nay,  they  acquired  by  their  bra¬ 
very  their  habitation  itfelt,  as  from  thence  they  for¬ 
merly  expulfed  the  Poians.  Nor  do  the  Narifcans 
or  Quadians  degenerate  in  fpirit.  Now  this  is,  as  it 
were,  the  frontier  of  Germany,  as  far  as  Germany 
is  wafned  by  the  Danube.  To  the  times  within  our 
memory  the  Marcomanians  and  Quadians  were  go¬ 
verned  by  Kings,  who  were  natives  of  their  own, 
ddccnd'cd  from  the  noble  line  of  Maroboduus  and1 
Tudrus.  At  prefent  they  are  even  fubjecf  to  fucH 
as  are  foreigners  But  the  whole  flrength  and'fway 
of  their  Kings  is  derived  from  the  authority  of  the 
Romans  From  our  arms  they  rareiy  receive  any 
aid,  from  our  rnomy  very  frequently. 

Nor  lefs  powerful  are  the  feveral  people  beyond 
them,  namely,  the  Marfignians,  the  Gothinians, 
the  Ofians  and  the  Burians,  who  altogether  enclofe 
the  Marcomanians  and  Quadians  beh  nd.  (  -f  thofe 
the  Marfignians  and  the  Burians  in  fpeech  and  drefs 
refemble  the  Suevians,  Prom  the  Gallic  language 


jfooken  by  the  Gothimans,  and  from  that  of  Pannonia 
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bv  the  Ofians,  it  is  manifeft  that  neither  of  thTe 
People  are  Germans,  as  it  is  alfo  from  their  bearing 
to  pay  tribute.  Upon  them  as  upon  aliens  their  t  - 
bute  isimpofed,  partly  by  the  Sarmatians,  pardy 
bv  the  Quadians.  1  he  Gothmians,  to  hei  ht 
their  diferace,  are  forced  to  labour  ,n  the  iron  mines. 

By  all  thefe  feveral  Nations  but  little  level  country 

is  pofl'efl'ed :  They  are  feated  amongft  foreds,  and 
UDon  the  ridges  and  declivities  of  mountains,  f  or, 
Suevia  is  parted  by  a  continual  ridge  of  mountains, 
beyond  which  live  many  diftindt  Nations.  Of  thefe 
the  Lygians  are  moll  numerous  and  extenfive,  and 
fPread}  into  feveral  Communities.  It  will  fufficc  to 
mention  the  mod  puilTant,  even  the  Arians,  Hel- 
vicones,  Manimians,  Elyfians,  and  Naharvahans. 
Amongft  the  Naharvahans  is  (hewn  a  Grove  iacred 
to  devotion,  extremely  ancient.  Over  it  a  I  rieft 
prefides  apparelled  like  a  Woman :  but,  according 
to  the  explication  of  the  Romans,  it  is  Caftor_  and 
Pollux  who  are  here  worfhipped.  Tnis  Divinity 
is  named  Aids.  There  are  indeed  no  images  here, 
no  traces  of  an  extraneous  fuperftition  :  Yet  then 
devotion  is  addrcfl'ed  to  young  Men  and  to  brothers. 
Now  the  Arians,  befides  their  forces,  in  which  tney 
furpafs  the  feveral  Nations  juft  recounted,  are  in  their 
perfons  ftern  and  truculent,  and  even  humour  and 
improve  their  natural  grimnefs  and  ferocity  by  art 
and  time  Their  wear  black  fhitlds,  their  bodies 
are  painted  black,  they  chufe  dark  nights  for  engag¬ 
ing  in  battle,  and  by  the  very  awe  and  ghaftly  hue 
eAheir  army,  ft r ike  the  enemy  with  dread  ;  as  none 
can  bear  this  their  afpeft,  fo  very  furpriiing,  and  as 
it  were  quite  infernal.  For,  in  all  battles  the  eyes 
are  firft  vanquished.  Beyond  tne  Lygians  dwell  tne 
Gothones  under  the  rule  of  a  King,  and  thence  held 
in  fubjedfion  fomewhat  ftricler  than  the  other  Ger¬ 
man  Nations,  yet  not  fo  ftridt  as  to  diftinguifh  their 

liberty.  Immediately  adjoining  are  the  Rugians  and 
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Lcmov.ans  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Ocean,  and 

round' th  17  n  atl°nc  the  Ch^a<Steriftics  are,  a 
rotund  Shield,  a  fhort  Sword,  and  kingly  Govern- 

Next  occur  the  communities  of  the  Suiones,  fin,- 
ateu  in  the  Ocean  itfelf,  and  befides  their  ftrength 
■  men  and  arms,  very  powerful  at  fea.  The  form 
ieir  veflels  varies  thus  far  from  ours,  that  they 
have  prows  at  each  end,  fo  as  to  be  always  ready  to 
row  to  more  without  turning;  nor  are  they  moved 
>'  ‘U  S,  nor  on  their  Tides  have  benches  of  oars  pla- 
cer  but  the  rowers  ply  here  and  there  in  all  parts'of 

*,  ..P  al‘ke’  as  ln  fGme  rivers  is  done,  and  chano-g 
ieir  oars  from  place  to  place  juft  as  they  fhift  their 
courfe  hither  or  thither.  To  wealth  alfo,  amongft 
iem,  great  veneration  is  paid,  and  thence  a  /ingle 
rarer  governs  them,  without  all  refiriaion  ofpow-> 
er,  and  exacting  unlimited  obedience.  Neither 
here,  as  amongft  other  Nations  of  Germany,  are 
arms  ufed  indifferently  by  all,  butThut  up  and  ward  - 
e  under  the  care  of  a  particular  keeper,  who  in 
truth  too  is  always  a  Have  :  Since  from  all  fudden  in¬ 
vasions  and  attacks  from  their  foes  the  Ocean  pro¬ 
tects  them  :  Befides  that  armed  bands,  when  they 
are  not  employed,  grow  eafily  debauched  and  tumuli 
The  truth  is,  it  iuits  not  with  the  intereff 
oi  an  arbitrary  Prince,  to  trufi:  the  care  and  power 
of  arms  either  with  a  Nobleman,  or  with  a  Free- 

JTian,  or  indeed  with  any  man  above  the  condition 
of  a  Have. 

Feyond  the  Suiones  is  another  Tea,  one  very 
heavy  and  almofi:  void  of  Agitation  ;  and  by  it  the 
whole  globe  is  thought  to  be  bounded  and  invironed, 

Tor  that  the  refledfion  of  the  Tun,  after  his  fetting, 
continues  till  his  rifing  To  bright  as  to  darken  the 
Pais  {  o  this  popular  opinion  has  added,  that 
the  tumult  alfo  of  his  emerging  from  the  fea  is  heard, 
that  forms  divine  are  then  Teen,  as  .likcwife  the  rays 

about 
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about  his  head.  Only  thus  far  extend  the  limits  of 
nature,  if  what  fame  (ays  be  true.  Upon  the  right  of 
theSuevian  fea  the  /Eiiyan  Natrons  refide,  who 
ufe  the  fame  cultoms  and  attire  with  the  Suevians  ; 
their  language  more  refembles  that  of  Britain  I  hey 
worflri  '  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  As  the  Chaiade- 
riftic  of  their  national  Superftition,  they  wear  the 
Images  of  wild  boars.  1  his  alone  ferves  them  for 
arms,  this  is  the  fafeguard  of  all,  and  by  this  every 
worfhipper  of  the  Goddefs  is  fecured  even  amidft 
his  foes.  Rare  amongft  them  is  the  ufe  of 
weapons  of  Iron,  but  frequent  that  of  Clubs.  In 
producing  of  grain  and  the  other  fruits  of  the  earth, 
they  labour  with  more  aftiduity  and  patience  than  is 
fuitable.  to  the  ufual  lazinefs  of  Germans  May, 
they  even  fearch  the  deep,  and  of  all  the  reft  are  the 
only  people  who  gather  Amber  They  call  it  Glofing , 
and  find ‘it  amongft  the  {hallows  and  upon  the  very 
fhore.  But,  according  to  the  ordinary  incuriolity, 
and  ignorance  of  Barbarians,  they  .  have  neither 
learnt,  nor  do  they  enquire,  what  is  its  nature, 
or  from  what  caufe  it  is  produced.  In  tiuth  it  lay 
lono;  neglefted  amongft  the  other  grofs  difcharges  of 
the" 'fea,  till  from  our  luxury  it  gained  a  name  and 
value.  To  themfelves  it  is  of  no  ufe  :  They  gather 
it  rough,  they  expofe  it  in  pieces  coarfe  and  unpo- 
liftiedT  and  for  it  receive  a  price  with  wonder.  You 
would  however  conceive  it  to  be  a  liquor  iifuing 
from  trees,  for  that  in  the  tranfpaient  mbftance  arc 
often  feen  birds  and  other  animals,  luch  as  at  flrft 
ftuck  in  the  fo ft  gum,  and  by  it,  as  itharouned,  be¬ 
came  quite  enclofed.  I  am  apt  to  beueve  that,  as 
in  the  receffes  of  the  Eaft  are  found  W oods  and 
Groves  dropping;  frankincenfe  and  balms,  fo  in  the 
Mes  and  Continent  of  the  Weft  fuch  gums  are 
extracted  by  the  force  and  proximity  of  the  fun, 

at  fi,rft  liquid  and  flowing  into  the  next  fea,  then 
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thrown  by  winds  and  waves  upon  theoppofite  (here, 
If  you  try  the  nature  of  amber  by  the  application 
of  hre,  it  kindles  like  a  torch,  and  feeds  a  thick  and 
undtuous  flame  very  high  Rented,  and  prefen tly  be¬ 
comes  glutinous  like  pitch  or  roiin. 

Upon  the  Suiones  border  the  people  Sitones,  and, 
agreeing  with  them  in  all  other  things,  differ  from 
them  in  one,  that  here  the  Sovereignty  is  exercifed 
by  a  Woman.  So  notorioufly  do  they  degenerate 
not  only  from  a  ftateof  Liberty,  but  even  below  a 
Rate  of  Bondage.  Here  end  the  territories  of  the 
Suevians.  Whether  amongft  the  Sarmatians  or  the 
Germans,  I  ought  to  account  the  Peucinians,  the 
Venedians,  and  the  Penmans,  is  what  I  cannot  deter¬ 
mine,  though  the  Peucinians,  whom  fome  call  Baft- 
arnians,  fpeakthe  fame  language  with  the  Germans, 
ufe  the  fame  attire,  build  like  them,  and  live  like 
them,  in  that  dirtinefs  and  doth  fo  common  to  a  1L 
Somewhat  they  are  corrupted  into  the  fafhion  of  the. 
Sarmatians  by  the  intermarriages  of  the  principal 
fort  with  that  Nation  ,  From  whence  the  Venedians 
have  derived  very  many  of  their  cuftoms  and  a  great 
refemblance.  For  they  are  continually  travelling 
and  infefting  with  robberies  all  the  forefts  and  moun¬ 
tains  lying  between  the  Peucinians  and  Fennians. 
Vet  the\  are rather  reckoned  amoneft  the  Germans, 
for  that  they  have  fixt  houfes,  and  carry  {Fields, 
and  prefer  travelling  on  foot,  andiexcel  in  fwitnefs: 
Ufages  all  widely  differing  from  thofe  of  the  ^arma- 
tians,  who  live  on  horfe-back,  and  dwell  in  wag¬ 
gons-. 

In  wonderful  and  favagenefs  live  the  Nation  of 
thebennians,  and  in  beaftly  poverty,  deftitute  of 
arms,  of  horfes,  and  of  homes  ;  their  food  the  com¬ 
mon  herbs:  their  apparel,  fkins;  their  bed,  the 
earth  3  their  only  hope  in  their  arrows,  which  for 
Y/ant  of  iron  they  point  with  bones*  Their  com^ 
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mon  fupport  they  have  from  the  chacc,  women  as 
well  as  men  ;  for  with  thefe  the  former  wander  up 
and  down,  and  crave  a  portion  of  the  prey.  Nor 
other  (belter  have  they  even  for  the  babes,  againfl  the 
violence  of  tempefts  and  ravening  beads,  than  to  co¬ 
ver  them  with  the  branches  of  trees  twitted  together: 
This  is  a  reception  for  the  old  men,  and  hither 
refort  the  young.  Such  a  condition  they  judge  more 
happy  than  the  painful  occupation  of  cultivating  the 
ground,  than  the  labour  of  rearing  houfes,  than  the 
agitations  of  hope  and  fear  attending  the  defence  of 
their  own  property,  or  the  feizing  that  of  others. 
Secure  againft  the  defigns  of  men,  fecure  againft  the 
malignity  of  the  Gods,  they  have  accomplifhed  a 
thing  of  infinite  difficulty,  that  to  them  nothing  re¬ 
mains  even  to  be  wittied. 

What  further  accounts  we  have,  are  fabulous,  as 
that  the  Hellufians  and  Oxiones  have  the  countenan¬ 
ces  and  afpedf  of  men  with  the  bodies  and  limbs  of 
favage  beads.  This,  as  a  thing  about  which  I  have 
no  certain  information,  I  (hall  leave  untouched. 
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To  His  GRACE 


J 


Duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich. 


My  Lord, 

Y  never  yet  denying  me  any  favour. 


Your  Grace  has  only  taught  me  a  con¬ 
fident  habit  of  ftill  prefuming  upon  fu¬ 
ture  condefcenfion,  and  the  fame  fuccefs.  Elence 
I  hope  to  be  pardoned,  even  for  my  vanity, 
in  publifhing,  as  I  do  to  the  world,  that  I  can 
boaft  of  Your  Grace  as  my  Patron  and  my 
Friend,  filch  a  Friend  as  the  world  will  allow 
never  to  have  been  exceeded  in  a£ts  of  friend- 
fhip. 

From  the  fame  vanity,  but  vanity  accom¬ 
panied  with  faithful  affedlion,  I  am  ambitious 
of  having  Your  Name  ftand  in  my  W  orks  as 
long  as  any  Work  of  mine  remains.  Indulge 
me,  My  Lord,  in  gratifying  this  pleafing 
ambition,  and  favourably  accept  a  Dedica¬ 
tion  which  intirely  comes  from  the  heart :  nor 
indeed  is  any  Dedication  which  doth  not, 
worthy  of  acceptance. 

As 
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As  therefore  the  following  Treatife,  one  fo 
charming  and  inftrudtive,  is  in  the  original 
confecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  excellent 
Agricola,  that  polite  and  moft  accomplifhed 
Patrician,  that  Great  Commander,  great 
Statefman,  and,  which  is  above  all,  that 
Great  Honeft  Man:  Be  it  henceforth  in  En- 
glifh,  from  a  juft  refemblance  of  charadters, 
for  ever  facred  to  the  Name  and  Perfon  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  as  well  as  a  public,  I  hope 
a  lafting  teftimony,  with  what  high,  and 
fincere  regard,  I  ever  am, 

My  Lord, 

Tour  Grace's  intirely  Devoted , 
and  mcft  Obedient , 

Humble  Servant , 


* 


T.  Gordon. 
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Mongfl  the  Ancients  it  was  common  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  pofterity  the  charadlers  and  exploits 
of  memorable  men  :  Nor,  in  truth,  in 
our  own  times  has  the  age,  however  indifferent  about 
what  concerns  itfelf,  failed  to  obferve  the  like  ufage, 
whenever  any  fpirit  eminent  for  great  and  Signal  vir¬ 
tue  has  vanquished  and  triumphed  over  the  blindnefs 
of  Such  as  cannot  diftinguiih  right  from  wrong,  as 
well  as  over  the  Spite  of  malignants  ;  for  Spite  and 
blindnefs  are  evils  common  to  great  States  and  to 
Small.  But,  as  in  thoSe  early  times  there  was  found 
greater  propenSity  to  feats  of  renown,  and  more 
Scope  to  perform  them ;  So  whoever  excelled  in  a 
happy  genius  was  naturally  led  to  difplay  the  merits 
and  memory  of  the  virtuous  dead,  without  all  view 
to  court  any  favour,  or  to  gain  advantages,  but  only 
by  the  motives  and  recompence  flowing  from  a  be¬ 
nevolent  and  confcientious  mind,  indeed  there  were 
feveral  who>  in  recounting  their  own  lives,  con¬ 
cluded,  that  they  thence  fhewed  rather  a  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  own  integrity  and  demeanour,  than 
any  mark  of  arrogance.  Neither  was  the  account 

which 
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which  Rutilius  and  Scaurus  gave  of  themfelves, 
thence  the  lefs  credited,  or  the  more  cenfured.  So 
true  it  is,  that  the  feveral  virtues  are  beft  underftood 
and  moft  prized,  during  the  fame  times  in  which 
they  are  mofl  eafily  produced.  But  to  myfelf,  who 
am  going  to  relate  the  Life  of  a  perfon  deceafed,  I 
find  pardon  neceflary  ;  which  I  fhould  not  have  afked, 
were  I  not  about  to  revive  and  traverfe  times  fo 
fanguinary,  and  baneful  to  all  virtue. 

We  find  it  recorded,  that  for  celebrating  the 
praifes  of  Paetus  Thrafea,  Arulenus  Rufticus  fuf- 
fered  a  deadly  doom,  as  did  Herennius  Senecio  for 
thofe  of  Hel vidius  Prifcus.  Nor  upon  the  perfons 
of  the  Authors  only  was  this  cruelty  inflicted,  but 
alfo  upon  the  Books  themfelves;  fince  to  theTrium- 
v irate  of  Jufiice  orders  were  fent,  that  in  the  Forum 
and  place  of  popular  Elections,  the  Works  of 
men  fo  illuftrious  for  parts  and  genius  fhould  be 
burned.  Yes,  in  this  very  fire  they  imagined  that 
they  fhould  abolifh  the  voice  and  utterance  of  the 
Roman  People,  with  the  liberty  of  the  Senate,  and 
all  the  ideas  and  remembrances  of  human-kind  ; 
for  they  had  befides  expelled  all  the  profefTors  of  Phi- 
lofophy,  and  driven  every  laudable  Science  into  ex¬ 
ile,  that  nought  which  was  worthy  and  honeft  might 
any- where  be  feen.  Mighty  furely  was  the  teftirno- 
wy  which  we  gave  of  our  patience  ;  and  as  our  fore¬ 
fathers  had  beheld  the  ultimate  confummation  of 
Liberty,fo  did  we  of  Bondage,  fince  through  dread  of 
informers  and  inquifitions  of  State,  we  were  bereft 
of  the  common  intercourfe  of  fpeech  and  attention. 
Nay,  with  our  utterance  we  had  likewife  loft  our 
memory,  had  it  been  equally  in  our  power  to  for¬ 
get  as  to  be  filent. 

Now  indeed  at  length  our  fpirit  returns.  Yet, 
though  from  the  firft  dawn  of  this  very  happy  age 
begun  by  the  reign  of  Nerva,  he  blended  together 
two  things  once  found  irreconcileable.,  public  Li¬ 
berty 
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berty  and  fovereign  Power ;  and  though  Trajan 
his  adopted  Succeffor,  be  daily  augmenting  the  feli¬ 
city  of  the  State ;  infomuch  that  for  the  general  fecu- 
rity  not  only  hopes  and  vows  axe  conceived  hut  even 
firm  aiTurance  follows  thefe  vows,  and  their  full  ac- 
complifhment  is  feen  ;  fuch,  however,  is  the  frailty 
of  man,  and  its  effefls,  that  much  more  flow  is  the 
progrefs  of  the  remedies  than  of  the  evils ;  and,  as 
human  bodies  attain  their  growth  by  tedious  degrees 
and  are  fubjeft  to  bedeftroyed  in  an  inftant,°  fo  it 
is  much  eafier  to  fupprefs  than  to  revive  the  efforts 
or  Genius  and  Study.  For  upon  the  mind  there 
iteals  a  pleafure  even  in  doth  and  remiff, iefs,  and 
Mat  very  inactivity  which  was  at  firft  hated,  is 
at  .a ft  loved.  Will  it  not  be  found  that  during  a 
courfe  of  fifteen  years,  (a  mighty  fpacc  in  the  age 
o;  mortal  man)  numbers  perifhed  through  fortuitous 
ouauers,  and  all  men  noted  for  promptnefs  and  fpi- 
rit  were  cut  oil  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Emmeror  ? 
few  we  are  who  have  efcaped ;  and,  if  I  may  fo 
ipeax,  we  have  furvived  not  only  others,  bur  even 
ourf elves,  when  from  the  middle  of  our  life  fo  many 
sears  were  rent  ;  whence  from  being  young  we 
.are  arrived  at  old  age,  from  being  old  we  are  nigh 
come  to  the  utmoPc  verge  of  mortality,  all  in  alon<r 
courfe  of  awful  hlence.  I  fhall  however,  find  no 
caufe  of  regret  from  having  framed  an  hiftorical 
dedudhon  of  our  former  bondage,  as  alfo  a  teftimo- 
ny  o.  the  public  bleffings  which  at  prefent  we  enjoy  • 
though  >n  doing  it,  my  Pile  be  negligent  and  ua- 
ponflied.  Fo  the  honour  of  Agricola  my  Wife’s 
I  ather,  thus  prefent  Book  is  in  the  mean  time  dedi- 
cxLed,  and,  as  it  is  a  declaration  of  filial  duty  and 

a..^.ciion,  will  thence  be  commended,  at  leaft  ex- 
C  i-i  1  c  cl  ^ 

(H^n?  ¥aS  AS'T'.a  WaS  b0m  in  the  ancien£ 
hh  h  f  ]Utlr  C°JOny  0f  Forojulium,  and 
both  hIS  grandfathers  were  Procurators  to  the  Em- 
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perors  ;  a  dignity  peculiar  to  the  Equeflrian  Order. 
His  father  JuT  ius  Graecinus  was  a  Senator,  and  noted 
for  Eloquence  and  Philofophy.  By  thefe  his  virtues 
he  earned  the  wrath  of  Caligula.  For  he  was  by 
him  ordered  to  accufe  Marcus  Silanus,  and  put  to 
death  for  refufing.  His  mother  was  Julia  Procilla, 
a  Lady  of  fingular  chahity.  Under  her  eye  and 
tender  care  he  was  reared,  and  fpent  his  childhood 
and  youth  in  the  continual  purfuit  and  cultivation  of 
worthy  accomplifhments.  What  guarded  him  from 
the  allurements  of  the  vicious,  (bdides  his  own  vir¬ 
tuous  difpofition,  and  natural  innocence)  was,  that 
for  the  feat  and  nurfery  of  his  ftudies,  whilft  yet  ve¬ 
ry  little,  he  had  the  City  of  Marfeilles,  a  place  well 
tempered  and  framed,  as  in  it  all  the  politenefs  of 
theGreeks  and  all  the  Provincial  parfimony  are  blend¬ 
ed  together.  I  remember  he  was  wont  to  declare, 
that  in  his  early  youth  he  ftudied  Philofophy  and^the 
Law  with  more  avidity  than  was  allowable  to  a  Ko- 
man  and  a  Senator,  till  the  difcretion  of  his  mother 
checked  his  fpirit  engaged  with  pafTion  and  ardor  in 
the  purfuit.  In  truth,  his  fuperiot  ano  elevated 
genius  thirfted,  with  more  vehemence  than  caution, 
after  the  lovelinefs  and  luftreof  a  name  and  renown 
fo  mighty  and  fublime.  Reafon  and  age  afterwards 
qualified  his  heat ;  and,  what  is  a  talk  extiemely 
hard,  he  fatisfied  himfelf  with  a  limited  meafure  of 

Philofophy.  .  n  .  . 

The  if rib  rudiments  of  war  he  learnt  in  britain, 

under  that  prudent  and  vigilant  Commander  Sueto¬ 
nius  Paulin  us,  by  whom  he  was  chofen  and  diftin- 
cruifhed  as  his  domeftic  companion.  Neither  did 
Agricola  behave  licentioufly,  after  the  manner  of 
vounor  men,  who  turn  warfare  into  riot,  nor  afium- 
ed  the  title  and  office  of  a  Tribune  without  the  fut- 
ficiency,  in  order  to  ufe  itfiothfuhy  in  feats  of  plea- 
fureand  abfence  from  duty,  but  to  know  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  to  be  known  to  the  Army,  to  learn  or  luch 
ps  had  experience,  to  follow  fuch  as  were  worthy  and 
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brave,  to  feek  for  no  exploits  for  oftentation,  to  re- 
fufe  none  through  fear,  and  in  all  his  purfuits  was 
equally  zealous  and  active.  Indeed,  at  no  time 
had  Britain  been  under  greater  combuftions,  nor  our 
affairs  there  more  precarious.  Our  Veterans  were 
llaughtered,  our  Colonies  burned  down,  our  Ar¬ 
mies  furprized  and  taken.  At  that  jundure  the 
ftruggle  was  for  life,  afterwards  for  vidory.  Now, 
though  all  thefe  affairs  were  t  ran  faded  by  the  coun- 
fels  and  condud  of  another  than  Agricola,  and 
though  the  Href's  of  the  whole,  with  the  glory  of 
recovering  the  i  rovtnce,  accrued  to  the  Genera!  ; 
they  all,  however,  proved  to  the  young  man  matters 
of  (kill,  of  experience,  and  Simulation  ;  and  there 
feized  his  foul  a  paffion  for  military  glory,  a  fpirit 
difguflful  to  the  times,  when  of  men  fignally  eminent 
a  malignant  opinion  was  entertained,  and  when  as 
much  peril  arofe  from  a  great  charader  as  from  a  bad. 

Departing  from  hence  to  Rome  for  the  exercife  of 
public  dignities,  he  there  married  DomitiaDecidiana, 
a  lady  fplendid  in  her  defcent,  and  to  him  who  was 
alpiring  to  higher  honours  this  marriage  proved  a 
great  ornament  and  lupport.  In  marvellous  unani¬ 
mity  they  alfo  liyed,  in  a  courfe  of  mutual  tender- 
ncls  and  mutual  preference;  a  temper  commendable 
in  both,  only  that  the  praife  of  a  good  wife  rifes  in 
proportion  to  the  contumely  of  a  bad.  His  lot,  as 
Vuaeftor,  fell  upon  Afia,  where  Salvius  Titianus 
proved  to  be  Proconful.  But  neither  the  Province 
nor  the  Proconful  corrupted  his  probity,  though  the 
country  was  very  rich,  nay,  prepared  as  a  prey  for 
men  corruptly  difpofed  :  and  Titianus,  a  man  bent 
upon  ail  acts  of  rapine,  was  ready  upon  the  fmalleft 
encouragement,  to  have  purchafed  a  mutual  conni- 
vance  in  iniquity.  In  Afia  he  was  enriched  by  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  tending  at  once  to  his  confola- 
tion,  and  the  lupport  of  his  family  ;  for  the  fan 
born  to  him  before,  he  very  f00n  loii.  The  inter- 
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val  between  his  bearing  the  office  of  Quaeftor  and 
that  of  Tribune  of  the  people,  and  even  the  year  of 
his  Tribunefhip,  he  paffed  inrepofe  and  inactivity, 
as  wrell  aware  of  the  fpirit  of  the  times  under  Nero, 
when  floth  and  heavinefs  ferved  for  wifdom.  With 
the  like  indolence  he  held  the  Praetorlhip  in  the  fame 
quiet  and  filencc.  For  upon  him  the  jurifdiction  of 
that  dignity  fell  not.  The  public  paffimes,  and  the 
empty  gaieties  of  the  office  he  exhibited  according  to 
the  rules  of  good  fenfe,  and  to  the  meafure  of  his 
wealth,  in  a  manner  though  remote  from  prodi¬ 
gality,  yet  deferving  popular  applaufe.  As  he  v/as 
next  appointed  by  Galba  to  makejefearch  into  the 
gifts  and  oblations  appertaining  to  the  Temples,  he 
proceeded  with  fuch  diligence  and  an  examination  fo 
ftridf,  that  the  State  buffered  from  no  facrilege  fave 
that  of  Nero. 

In  the  year  following  he  buffered  a  grievous  blow 
in  his  fpirit  and  family.  F or,  Otho’s  Fleet  which  con¬ 
tinued  roving  upon  the  coaif,  and  puiluing  iapin^, 
whiift  they °were  ravaging  Intemelium  (a  part  of 
Liguria)  flew  the  Mother  of  Agricola  upon  her 
eftate  there,  and  plundered  the  effete.  itfelf  with  a 
great  part  of  her  treafure,  which  had  indeed  proved 
the  c a ufe  of  the  murder.  As  he  therefore  went  from 
Rome  to  folemnize  her  Funeral,  he^had  tidings 
upon  the  road  that  Vefpafian  was  purfuing  the  So¬ 
vereignty,  and  inftantly  efpoufed  his.  party.  In 
the  beginning  of  this  reign  all  the  exercife  of  power, 
and  the  government  of  the  City,  were  mtimly  in 
the  hands  of  Mucianus ;  for  Domitian  was  yet  ex¬ 
tremely  young,  and,  of  the  Imperial  fortune  of  his 
father,  affumed  nothing  further  than  a  latitude  for 
debauchery.  Mucianus,  who  had  difpatched  Agri¬ 
cola  to  levy  forces,  and  found  him  to  have  acred  in 
that  tiuff  with  uprightnels  and  magnanimity,  prefer- 
ed  him  to  the  command  of  the  twentieth  Legion, 
fooa  as  he  was  informed  that  he  who  commanded 
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It  before  was  engaged  in  feditious  practices.  Indeed 
that  Legion  had  with  great  ilownefs  and  reluctance 
been  brought  to  fwear  allegiance  to  Vefpafkm;  nay* 
was  grown  over-mighty  and  even  formidable  to  the 
Commanders  in  chief :  So  that  their  own  Comman¬ 
der  was  found  void  of  authority  to  controul  them  ; 
though  it  is  uncertain  whether  from  the  temper  of 
the  Man,  or  from  that  of  thefoldiers.  ThusAgri- 
cola  was  chofen,  at  once  to  fucceed  him,  and  to 
puniih  delinquency  in  them  ;  and  exercifing  modera¬ 
tion  altogether  rare,  would  rather  have  it  thought,  that 
he  had  found  them  unblameable  than  made  them  lb 

Over  Britain  at  that  juncture  Vettius  Bolanus  bore 
rule,  but  with  more  complacency  than  fuited  a  pro¬ 
vince  fo  fierce  and  untamed.  Hence  Agricola  re¬ 
trained  his  own  heat,  and  held  within  bounds  the 
ardor  of  his  fpirit,  as  he  was  well  (killed  how  to 
fhew  his  obedience,  and  had  thoroughly  learned  to 
blend  what  was  honourable  with  what  was  pro¬ 
fitable  :  Soon  after  this,  Britain  received  for  its 
Governor  Petillius  Cerialis,  one  of  Confular  quality. 
Tne  virtue  and  abilities  of  Agricola  had  now  ample 
fpace  for  producing  fuitable  eftedls.  But  to  him  at 
firft  Cerialis  communicated  only  the  dangers  and  fa¬ 
tigues  :  With  him  anon  he  likewife  Blared  the 
glory;  frequently,  for  trial  of  his  prowefs,  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  conduct  a  part  of  the  Army:  fome- 
times,  according  to  the  meafure  of  his  fuccefs,  fet 
him  at  the  head  of  forces  (fill  larger.  Nor  did  Agri¬ 
cola  ever  vaunt  his  exploits  to  blazon  his  own  fame. 
'Fo  his  General,  as  to  the  Author  of  all,  he,  as  his 
In  ft  ru  mem  and  Inferior,  ftill  afcribed  his  rrood  for¬ 
tune.  Fhus,  fi om  his  bravery  111  the  execution  ot 
his  orders,  from  his  modefty  in  recounting  his  deeds 

of  bravery,  he  efcaped  envy,  yet  failed  not  to  train 
glory. 

Opon  his  return  from  commanding  a  Legion,  the 
deified  Vefpafian  railed  him  to  the  rank  of  a  Patrician, 

F-  3  and 
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and  afterwards  inverted  him  with  the  government  of 
the  Province  of  Aquitaine,  a  government  of  thefore- 
mort  dignity,  and  given  as  previous  to  the  Coniul- 
iliip,  to  which  that  Prince  had  deftined  him.  There 
are  many  who  believe,  that  to  military  men  fubtle- 
ty  of  fpirit  is  wanting  ;  for  that  in  camps  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  procefs  and  authority  is  rather  rough  and 
void  of  formality,  and  that  where  hands  and  force 
are  chiefly  ufed,  there  the  addrefs  and  refinements 
ufual  to  Courts  are  not  exercifed.  Yet  Agricola, 
aflirted  by  his  natural  prudence,  though  he  was  then 
engaged  only  with  men  of  peace  and  the  robe,  ac¬ 
quitted  himfelf  with  great  facility,  and  great  up- 
rightnefs.  He  carefully  dirtinguifhed  the  feafons  of 
bufinefs  and  the  feafons  of  recefs.  Whenever  he 
fat  in  Council,  or  upon  the  Tribunals  of  juftice,  he 
was  grave,  attentive,  awful,  generally  addicted  to 
compaffion.  The  moment  he  had  fulfilled  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  office,  he  perfonated  no  longer  the  man 
of  power  :  He  had  then  cart  off  all  rternnefs,  all  airs 
of  rtate,  and  all  rigour.  Nay,  what  is  very  rarely 
to  be  feen,  his  complaifance  neither  weakened  his 
authority,  nor  did  his  feverity  make  him  lels  amiable, 
it  were  an  injury  to  the  virtues  of  fo  great  a  man, 
to  particularize  his  juft  dealings,  his  temperance, 
and  the  cleannefs  of  his  hands.  In  truth,  glory  itfelf 
was  what  he  purfued,  not  by  any  oftentation  of  bra¬ 
very,  or  by  any  rtrain  of  artifice  or  addrefs,  tnough 
of  that  purfuit  even  the  beft  men  are  often  fond. 
Thus  he  was  far  from  maintaining  any  competition 
with  his  equals  in  ftation,  far  from  any  eonteft  with 
the  Procurators  of  the  Prince:  Since,  to  conquer  in 
this  contention  he  judged  to  be  no  glory  ;  ana  to  be 
crufhed  by  them  were  difgrace.  His  adminiftration 
here  iafted  hardly  three  years,  ere  he  was  recalled 
to  the  prefent  pelTelTion  of  the  Confulfhip.  \Vitn 
this  employment  there  accrued  the  public  opinion, 

that  for  his  province  Britain  would  be  aftigned  him, 

from 
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from  no  words  which  had  dropped  from  him  about 
it,  but  becaufe  he  was  deemed  equal  to  the  Office. 
Common  fame  does  not  always  err;  fometimes  it 
even  directs  the  public  choice.  To  myfelf,  yet 
very  young,  whilft  he  was  Conful,  he  contradied 
his  daughter,  a  young  Lady  even  then  of  excellent 
hopes,  and,  at  the  end  of  his  Confulfhip,  prefented 
her  in  marriage.  He  was  then  forthwith  promoted 
to  the  Government  of  Britain,  as  alfo  invefted 
with  the  honour  of  the  Pontificate. 

The  account  which  I  fhall  here  prefent  of  the 
fit  uation  and  people  of  Britain,  a  fubject  about 
which  many  Authors  have  written,  comes  not  from 
any  defign  of  fetting  up  my  own  exadfnefs  and 
genius  againfi:  theirs,  but  only  becaufe  the  country 
was  then  firft  thoroughly  fubdued.  So  that  fuch 
matters  as  former  Writers  have,  without  knowing 
them,  embellifhed  with  eloquence,  will  by  me  be 
recounted  according  to  the  truth  of  evidence  and 
difcoveries.  Of  all  the  Iflands  which  have  reached 
the  knowledge  of  the  Romans,  Britain  is  the  largeft. 
It  extends  towards  Germany  to  the  Eaff,  towards 
Spain  to  the  Well.  To  the  South  it  looks  to¬ 
wards  Gaul.  Its  Northern  fhore,  beyond  which  there 
is  no  land,  is  beaten  by  a  Sea  vail  and  boundlefs. 
Britain  is  by  Livy  and  Fabius  Rufticus,  the  for¬ 
mer  the  moft  eloquent  of  the  ancient  hiflorians, 
the  latter  of  the  moderns,  compared  in  fhape  to 
an  oblong  fhield,  or  a  broad  knife  with  two  edges. 
And  fuch,  in  effect,  is  its  figure  on  this  fide  Ca¬ 
ledonia,  whence  common  opinion  has  thus  alfo 
fafhioned  the  whole.  But  a  tradt  of  territory  hu;ie 
and  unmeafurable  firetches  forward  to  the  uttermoft 
fhore,  and  ftraightning  by  degrees,  terminates  like 
a  wedge.  Round  the  coaft  of  this  Sea,  which 
beyond  it  has  no  land,  the  Roman  Fleet  now  firft 
failed,  and  thence  proved  Britain  to  be  an  Bland, 
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as  alfo  difcovered  and  fubdued  the  Ifles  of  Orkney, 
till  then  unknown.  Thule  was  likewife  defcried, 
hitherto  hid  by  Winter  under  eternal  Snow.  This 
Sea  they  report  to  be  flow  and  ftagnate,  difficult  to 
tr.e  Rowers,  and,  indeed,  hardly  to  be  raifed  by 
the  force  of  Winds.  This  I  conjecture  to  be  be¬ 
etle  land  and  mountains,  which  are  the  caufe  and 
materials  of  tempefls,  very  rarely  occur  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  mighty  mafs  of  water,  a  niafs  fo  deep 
and  uninterrupted  as  not  to  be  eafily  agitated.  An 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Ocean  and  of  the 
T  ide,  is  not  the  purpofe  of  this  Work,  and  about 
it  many  have  written.  One  thing  1  would  add, 
that  no  where  is  the  power  of  the  Sea  more  exten¬ 
sive  than  here,  forcing  back  the  waters  of  many 
Rivers,  or  carrying  them  away  with  its  own  ;  nor 
is  its  flux  and  ebbings  confined  to  the  banks  and 
ft  ore  3  but  it  works  and  winds  itfelf  far  into  the 
country,  nay,  forms  bays  in  rocks  and  mountains, 
.as  if  the  fame  were  its  native  bed. 

For  the  reft  who  were  the  firft  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  whether  natives  of  its  own,  or  foreigners, 
can  be  little  known  amongft  a  people  thus  barba¬ 
rous.  In  their  looks  and  perfons  they  vary  ;  from 
whence  feveral  arguments  and  inferences  are  formed  : 
For,  the  red  hair  of  the  Caledonians  and  their  large 
limbs,  teflify  their  defcent  to  be  from  Germany : 
The  fwarthy  complexion  of  the  Silures,  and  their 
hair,  which  is  generally  curled,  with  their  fituation 
oppofite  to  the  coaft  of  Spain,  furnift  ground  to 
believe,  that  the  ancient  Iberians  had  arrived  from 
thence  here,  and  taken  pofieffion  of  the  territory. 
They  who  live  next  to  Gaul  are  alfo  like  the  Gauls  ; 
whether  it  be  that  the  fpirit  of  the  original  flock 
from  which  they  fprang,  ftill  remains,  or  whether 
in  Countries  near  adjoining,  the  genius  of  the  Cli¬ 
mate  confers  the  fame  form  and  difpofition  upon 

the 
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the  bodies  of  men.  To  one  who  confiders  the 
whole,  it  feems  however  credible,  that  the  Gauls 
at  ^irft:  occupied  thjs  their  neighbouring  Coaft  : 
That  their  facred  rites  are  the  fame,  you  may  learn 
from  their  being  pofFefTed  with  the  fame  fuperftition 
of  every  fort :  Their  fpeech  does  not  much  vary  : 
In  daring  of  dangers  they  are  prompted  by  the  like 
boldnefs,  and  with  the  like  affright  avoid  them  when 
they  approach  :  In  the  Britons,  however,  fuperior 
ferocity  and  defiance  is  found,  as  in  a  people  not 
yet  foftned  by  a  long  peace.  For  we  learn  from 
Hi  dory,  that  the  Gauls  too  flourifhed  in  warlike 
prowefs  and  renown  :  Amongft:  them  afterwards* 
together  with  peace  and  idlenefs,  effeminacy  en¬ 
tered  ;  and  thus,  with  the  lofs  of  their  Liberty, 
they  loft  their  fpirit  and  magnanimity.  The  fame 
happened  to  thofe  of  the  Britons  who  were  con¬ 
quered  long  ago.  The  reft:  Hill  continue  fuch  as 
the  Gauls  once  were. 

Their  principal  force  confifts  in  their  foot.  Some 
Nations  amongft  them  make  alfo  war  in  Chariots, 
T  he  more  honourable  perfon  always  drives  :  Under 
his  leading  Ids  followers  fight.  They  were  formerly 
fubjecd  to  Kings.  They  are  now  fwayed  by  feve- 
ral  Chiefs,  and  rent  into*  factions  and  parties,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  humour  and  paftions  of  thofe  their 
Leaders.  Nor  againft  Nations  thus  powerful  does 
aught  fo  much  avail  us,  as  that  they  confult  not  in 
a  body  for  the  fecurity  of  the  whole.  It  is  rare 
that  two  or  three  Communities  aftemble  and  unite 
to  repulfe  any  public  danger  threatening  to  all.  So 
tnat  whilft  only  a  iingle  Community  fought  at  a? 
time,  they  were  every  one  vanquifhed.  The  fky, 
from  frequent  clouds  and  rain,  is  dull  and  hazy  i 
Exceftive  cold  they  feel  not :  Their  days  in  length 
furpafs  ours  :  Their  nights  are  very  clear,,  and  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Country,  veryfhort;  fo  that 
between  the  letting  and  return  of  the  dav3  you  per- 
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ceive  but  Email  interval.  They  affirm,  that  were 
it  not  for  the  intervention  of  clouds,  the  rays  of 
the  fun  would  be  feen  in  the  night,  and  that  he 
doth  not  rife  and  fall,  but  only  pafs  by:  For  that 
the  extremities  of  the  earth,  which  are  level,  yield¬ 
ing  but  a  low  fhadow,  prevent  darknefs  from  riling 
high  and  fpreading;  and  thence  ni.  ht  is  far  fhort 
of  reaching  the  ftars  and  the  fky.  hi  he  foil  is  fuch, 
that  except  the  olive  and  the  vine,  and  other  ve¬ 
getables,  which  are  wont  to  be  raifed  in  hotter  climes, 
it  readily  bears  all  fruits  and  grain,  and  is  very  fer¬ 
tile.  It  produces  quickly,  but  its  productions  ripen* 
flowly^  and  of  both  the  e  effedts  there  is  the  fame 
caufe,  the  extreme  humidity  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  fky.  Britain  yields  Gold  and  Silver,  with  other 
metals,  all  which  prove  the  prize  and  reward  of  the 
Conquerors.  I  he  fea  alFo  breeds  Pearls,  but  of  a 
dark  and  livid  hue,  a  defedt  by  fome  afcribed  to  the' 
unfkilfulnefs  of  fuch  as  gather  them.  For,  in  the- 
Red  Sea  they  arc  pulled  from  the  rocks  alive  and: 
vigorous,  in  Britain  they  are  gathered  at  random,, 
fuch  as  the  fea  calls  them  upon  the  Ihore.  Tor  my- 
felf,  I  am  much  apter  to  believe,  that  nature  has; 
failed  to  give  the  Pearls  perfe&ion,  than  that  we 
fail  in  avarice. 

The  Britons  themfelves  are  a  people  who  chear- 
fully  comply  with  the  levies  of  men,  with  the  im- 
pofition  of  taxes,  and  with  all  the  duties  enjoined 
by  Government,  provided  they  receive  no  illegal 
treatment  and  infults  from  tneir  Governors  .  I  hole 
they  bear  with  impatience.  Nor  have  the  Romans 
any  farther  fubdued  them  than  only  to  obey  juft 
Laws,  but  never  to  fubmit  to  be  Haves.  Even  the 
deified  Julius  Csefar,  the  hrft  of  all  the  Romans 
who  entered  Britain  with  an  army,  though  by  gam¬ 
ins;  a  battle  he  frightened  the  natives,  and  became 
mafrer  of  the  coaft,  yet  may  be  thought  to  have 
rather  prefented  pofterity  with  a  view  oi  the  Court- 
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try,  than  to  have  conveyed  down  the  pofleflion. 
A  non  the  civii  Wars  enfued,  and  again#  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  were  turned  the  arms  of  her  own  Chiefs 
and  Leaders.  Thus  Britain  was  long  forgot,  and 
continued  to  be  fo  even  during  peace.  This  was 
what  Auguftus  called  Reafon  of  Statu,  but  what 
Tiberius  Filed  the  Ordinance  of  Auguftus .  That 
Caligula  meditated  an  invafion  of  Britain  in  perfon, 
is  well  known  :  But  he  pofleiTed  a  fpirit,  as  preci¬ 
pitate  and  wild,  fo  prefently  furfeited  with  any  de- 
fign  whatever  ;  befides  that  all  his  mighty  efforts 
again#  Germany  were  quite  b  f  filed.  The  deified 
Claudius  accomplifhed  the  undertaking  ;  having  thi¬ 
ther  tranfported  the  Legions,  with  a  number  of 
auxiliary  forces,  and  afiociated  Vefpafian  into  the 
diredtion  of  the  defign  :  An  incident  which  proved 
the  introduction  to  his  approaching  fortune.  There, 
Nations  were  fubdued,  Kings  taken  captive,  and 
Vefpafian  placed  to  advantage  in  the  eye  of  the 
Fates. 

The  fir#  Governor  of  Confular  quality,  was 
Aulus  Plautius,  then  0#orius  Scapula,  both  fignal 
in  war.  And,  by  degrees,  the  neareft  part  of  Bri¬ 
tain  was  reduced  into  the  condition  of  a  Province. 
To  fecure  it,  a  Colony  of  Veterans  was  likewife 
fettled  To  the  Britifh  King  Cogidunus  certain 
Communities  were  given,  a  Prince  who,  even  till 
our  times,  continued  in  perfedf  fidelitvto  us.  For, 
with  the  Roman  People  it  is  a  cuftom  long  fince 
received,  and  pradtifed  of  old,  that,  for  eftablifh- 
ing  the  bondage  of  Nations,  they  are  to  employ 
even  Kings  as  their  internments.  Afterwards  fol¬ 
lowed  Didius  Gall  us,  and  ju#  preierved  what  ac- 
qui  fitions  his  PredecelTors  had  made  ;  only  that  fur¬ 
ther  in  the  ifland  he  raifed  fome  Forts,  and  very 
few  they  were,  purely  for  the  name  and  opinion 
of  having  enlarged,  his  Government  Next  to.  Di¬ 
dius  came  Veranius*  and  died  in  lefs  than  a  year. 
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Then  immediately  fucceeded  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
wbo,  during  two  years,  commanded  with  fuccefs, 
fubdued  freih  Nations  and  eftablilhed  Garrifons* 
Trufting  to  thefe,  he  went  to  affail  the  Ifle  of  An- 
glefey,  as  a  place  which  fupplied  the  revolters  w7ith 
fuccours,  and  thus  left  the  Country  behind  him 
expofed  to  the  enemy. 

For,  the  Britons,  when  through  the  abfence  of 
the  Governor  they  were  eafed  of  their  fear,  began 
to  ccmmune  together  concerning  the  miferies  of 
bondage,  to  recount  their  feveral  grievances,  and 
fo  to  conftrue  and  heighten  their  injuries  as  effec¬ 
tually  to  inflame  their  refentments.  4  Their  pa- 
4  tience,  they  faid,  availed  them  nothing,  further 
4  than  to  invite  the  impofition  of  heavier  burdens 
4  upon  a  people  who  thus  tamely  bore  any.  In 
4  times  paft  they  had  only  a  Angle  King :  They 
4  were  now  furrendered  to  two.  One  of  thefe* 

4  the  Governor-General,  tyrannized  over  their  bo- 
4  dies  and  lives ;  the  Imperial  Procurator,  who  v/as 
4  the  other,  over  their  fubftance  and  fortunes.  Equal- 
4  ly  pernicious  to  their  fubjedls  v/as  any  variance 
4  between  thefe  their  Rulers,  as  their  good  intelli- 
4  gence  and  unanimity.  Againft  them  the  one 
4  employed  his  own  predatory  bands,  as  did  the 
4  other  his  Centurions  and  their  men ;  and  both 
4  exercifed  violence  alike,  both  treated  them  with 
4  equal  infults  and  contumely.  To  iuch  height  was 
4  oppreflion  grown,  that  nothing  whatever  was  ex- 
4  empt  from  their  avarice,  nothing  whatever  from 
4  their  luff.  He  who  in  the  day  of  battle  fpoiled 
4  others,  was  always  ftronger  than  they.  But  here 
4  it  was  chiefly  by  the  cowardly  and  effeminate 
4  that  their  houfes  were  feized,  their  children  forced 
4  away,  and  their  men  obliged  to  lift;  as  if  their 
4  Country  were  the  only  thing  for  which  the  Bri- 
4  tons  knew  not  how  to  die.  In  truth,  what  a 
4  fmall  force  would  all  the  foldiers  arrived  in  the 
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4  Idand  appear,  would  the  Britons  but  compute 
c  their  own  numbers  r  It  was  from  thisconfideration 
4  that  Germany  had  thrown  off  the  fame  Yoke, 

4  though  a  Country  defended  only  by  a  River,  and  not 
4  like  this,  by  the  Ocean.  To  animate  themfelves 
4  to  take  arms,  they  had  their  Country,  their 
4  Wives,  their  Parents ;  whilft  thefe  their  oppref- 
4  fors  were  prompted  by  nothing  but  their  avarice 
4  and  fenfuality  :  Nor  would  they  fail  to  withdraw 
4  from  the  Idand,  as  even  the  deified  Julius  had 
4  withdrawn,  would  the  natives  but  imitate  the 
4  bravery  of  their  forefathers,  and  not  be  difmayed 
4  with  the  iffue  of  an  encounter  or  two.  Amongft 
4  people  like  themfelves  reduced  to  mifery,  fuperior 
4  ardor  was  ever  found,  as  alfo  greater  firmnefs  and 
4  perfeverance.  Towards  the  Britons,  at  this  junc- 
4  ture,  even  the  Gods  manifeRed  companion,  fince 
4  they  thus  kept  the  Roman  General  at  fuch  a  di- 
4  Ranee,  thus  held  the  Roman  Army  confined  in 
4  another  Idand.  Nay,  already  they  themfelves  had 
4  gained  a  point  the  moR  difficult  to  be  gained,  that 
4  they  could  now  deliberate  about  meafures  com- 
4  mon  to  all:  For,  doubtlefs,  more  perilous  it  were 
4  to  be  difeovered  forming  fuch  counfels,  than  open- 
4  ly  to  put  them  in  execution.’ 

When  with  thefe  and  the  like  reafons  they  had 
animated  one  another,  they  unanimoudy  took  arms 
under  the  leading  of  Boudicea,  a  woman  of  Royal 
defeent:  For,  in  conferring  Sovereignty’ they  make 
no  difiin&ion  of  fexes.  They  then  forthwith  af- 
failed  on  every  fide  the  foldiers  difperfed  here  and 
there  in  Forts,  and  having  Rorrned  and  facked  the 
feveral  Garrifons,  fell  upon  the  Colony  itfelf,  as 
the  Seat  and  Ceni.ei  of  Public  Servitude  *  l\Tor  was 
any  kind  of  cruelty  omitted,  with  which  rage  and 
vidlory  could  poffibly  infpire  the  hearts  of  Barba¬ 
rians.  Jn  truth,  had  not  Paulinus,  upon  learning 
the  revolt  of  the  Province,  come  with  notable 
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fpeed  to  its  relief,  Britain  had  been  loft.  Yet,  by 
the  fuccefs  of  a  Angle  battle,  he  reduced  the  Coun¬ 
try  to  its  old  fubje&ion,  though  feveral  continued 
in  arms,  iuch,  namely,  as  were  confcious  of  in¬ 
citing  the  rebellion,  and  under  perfonal  dread  from 
the  fpirit  of  the  Governor.  He,  though  otherwife 
a  fignal  Commander,  yet  treated  fuch  as  had  fur- 
rendered  themfelves  in  a  manner  very  imperious ; 
and,  as  one  who  likewife  avenged  his  own  particu- 
1  ir  injury,  thence  exerted  the  greater  risor.  !n- 
fomuch  that  in  his  room  Petronius  Turpilianus  was 
lent,  as  one  whofe  behaviour  would  prove  more  re¬ 
lenting,  one  who  being  unacquainted  with  the  de¬ 
linquencies  of  the  enemies,  would  be  more  gentle 
in  accepting  their  remorfe  and  fubmiflion.  Tur- 
piiianus,  when  he  had  quite  appeafed  the  late  com¬ 
motions,  ventured  upon  nothing  further,  and  then 
delivered  the  Province  to  Trebellius  Maximus.  He, 
ftill  more  unwarlike  and  inactive  than  his  Prede- 
ceftor,  and  no  wife  trained  in  camps  and  arm'es, 
maintained  the  tranquillity  of  the  Province  by  a 
method  of  foftnefs  and  complaifance,  The  Bar¬ 
barians  had  now  likewife  learned  to  forgive  fuch 
vices  as  humoured  them  in  pleafure  and  eafe.  More¬ 
over,  the  civil  Wars  which  then  intervened,  fur- 
nifhed  a  proper  excufe  for  the  lazy  behaviour  of  the 
G  overnor.  But  he  found  himlelf  greatly  embar- 
raiTed  with  faciion  and  difcord  ;  for  that  the  fol- 
diers,  who  had  ever  been  inured  to  expeditions  and 
feats  in  the  field,  were,  through  idlenefs,  grown 
turbulent  and  licentious.  Trebellius,  by  fight  and 
lurking,  efcaped  the  prefent  fury  of  the  army  :  He 
afterwards  refumed  the  Command,  but  with  an  au¬ 
thority  altogether  precaious,  without  all  fpirit,  and 
deftitute  of  all  dignity  ;  as  if  between  him  and  them 
articles  had  been  fettled,  that  the  foldiers  fhould  re¬ 
tain  their  licentious  behaviour,  and  the  General  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  his  life*  During  this  mutiny  no 

blood 
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blood  was  fpilled.  Neither  did  Vettius  Bolanus, 
as  the  civil  War  yet  fubfifted,  exert  any  difcipline 
in  Britain.  Towards  the  enemy  there  fill]  re¬ 
mained  the  fame  doth  and  negligence,  with  the  fame 
infolent  fpirit  in  the  camp  :  This  difference  only 
there  was,  that  Bolanus  was  a  man  perfectly  in¬ 
nocent ;  and  being  fubjedl  to  no  hate,  as  he  was 
free  from  all  crimes,  he  had  inftead  of  authority 
over  them,  only  gained  their  affedlions. 

But,  when  Vefpafian  had,  with  the  poffeffion  of 
the  world,  alfo  recovered  Britain,  in  it  were  feen 
great  Commanders,  noble  Armies,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  enemy  quite  abated.  Petilius  Cerialis,  par¬ 
ticularly,  at  his  hr  ft  entrance,  ft  ruck  them  at  once 
with  general  terror,  by  attacking  the  Community 
of  the  Brigantes,  reckoned  the  moft  populous  of  the 
whole  Province.  There  followed  many  encounters, 
fuch  as  fometimes  proved  very  bloody.  So  that 
he  held  moft  part  of  their  Country  as  his  conqueft, 
or  continued  to  ravage  it  by  war.  In  truth,  though; 
the  exploits  of  Cerialis  would  have  eclipfed  the  vi¬ 
gilance  and  fame  of  any  other  Succeffor,  yet  Julius 
Frontinus  fuftained  in  his  turn  the  mighty  tafk ; 
and,  as  he  was  a  man  as  great  and  able  as  he  found 
fcope  and  fafety  to  be,  he,  by  the  fword,.  utterly 
fubdued  the  powerful  and  warlike  Nation  of  the 
Silures  ;  though,  befides  the  bravery  of  the  enemy, 
he  was  like  wife  obliged  to  ftrugrgle  with  the  difticul- 
ties  of  places  and  htuation. 

Such  was  the  condition  in  which  Agricola  found 
Britain,  fuch  to  have  been  the  vicifiitudes  of  the 
war  there,  upon  his  arrival  about  the  middle  of 
fummer,  a  time  when  the  Roman  foldiers,  fuppofing 
the  fervice  of  the  feafon  to  be  concluded,  were 
fecurely  bent  upon  inaclion  and  repofe,  as  were  the 
enemy,  upon  any  opportunity,  to  annoy  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  Community  of  the  Ordovicians  had 

not 
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not  long  before  his  coming  ftaughtered,  almoft  in- 
tirely,  a  band  of  horfe  ftationed  upon  their  con¬ 
fines  ;  and  by  an  eflay  fo  notable,  the  Province  in 
general  became  roufed  ;  while  fuchas  were  intent 
upon  prefent  war,  commended  the  adtion,  as  an 
example  and  a  call  to  the  whole,  and  others  were 
for  delaying  till  they  had  difcovered  the  fpiritof  the 
new  Lieutenant-General.  Now  though  the  fum- 
mer  were  over,  though  the  troops  were  fevered 
and  lay  difperfed  over  the  Province,  though  the 
foldiers  had  allured  themfelves  of  reft  for  the  re¬ 
fid  ue  of  the  year  (a  heavy  obftacle  and  very  dif- 
couraging  to  one  who  is  commencing  war)  nay, 
though  many  judged  it  better  only  to  guard  the 
places  which  were  threatened  and  precarious  ;  yet 
Agricola  determined  to  meet  the  danger.  Hence 
drawing  together  the  choice  bands  of  the  Legions, 
with  a  fmall  body  of  Auxiliaries,  he  led  them 
againft  the  Ordovicians  ;  and  as  thefe  dared  not 
defcend  into  equal  -ground,  he,  who  by  flaring 
equal  danger,  would  infpire  his  men  with  equal 
courage,  marching  in  perfon  before  his  army,  con¬ 
duced  them  to  the  encounter  upon  the  afcent.  Al¬ 
moft  the  whole  Nation  was  here  cut  oft' ;  but  as  he 
was  well  aware,  that  it  behoved  him  to  urge  and 
maintain  this  his  fame,  and  that  with  the  iilue  of 
his  firft  attempts  all  the  reft  would  correfpond,  he 
conceived  a  defign  to  reduce  the  Me  of  Angle  fey, 
a  conqueft  from  which  Paulinus  was  recalled  by  the 
general  revolt  of  Britain,  as  above  l  have  recounted. 
But,  as  this  counfel  was  fuddenly  concerted,  and 
therefore  (hips  were  found  wanting,  fuch  was  the 
firmnefs  and  capacity  of  the  General,  that  without 
fhips  he  tranfported  his  men.  From  the  Auxilia¬ 
ries  he  detached  all  their  chofen  men,  fuch  as  knew 
the  fords,  and,  according  to  the  ufage  of  their 
country,  were  dextrous  in  fwimming,  fo  as,  in 

the 
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the  water,  at  once  to  manage  themfelves,  and  their 
horfes  and  arms.  Thefe,  unincumbered  with  any  of 
their  baggage,  he  caufed  to  make  a  defcentand  onfet 
fo  fudden,  that  the  enemy  were  quite  (truck  with 
confternation,  as  men  who  apprehended  nothing 
but  a  Fleet  and  Tranfports,  and  a  formal  invafion 
by  fea,  and  now  believed  no  enterprise  difficult  and 
infurmountable  to  fuch  as  came  thus  determined  to 
war.  Thus  they  fued  for  peace,  and  even  furrendered 
the  Ifland  ;  and  thence  Agricola  was  already  con- 
lldercd  as  a  very  great  and  even  renowned  Com¬ 
mander  :  For  that,  at  his  fir  ft  entrance  into  the 
Province,  a  time  which  others  Governors  are  wont 
to  wafte  in  (hew  and  parade,  or  in  courting  com¬ 
pliment  and  addreftes,  he  preferred  feats  of  labour 
and  of  peril.  Nor  did  he  apply  this  his  good  fortune 
and  fuccefs  to  any  purpofe  of  vain -glory  :  So  that 
upon  the  bridling  of  fuch  as  were  vanquhhed  before, 
he  would  not  beftow  the  title  of  an  expedition  or 
of  vidory  ;  nor,  in  truth,  would  he  fo  much  as 
with  the  bare  honour  of  the  laurel  dfftuinguifh  thefe 
his  exploits.  But  even  by  difguifing  his  fame,  he 
enlarged  it  ;  as  men  coniidered  how  vaft  muft  be 
his  future  views,  when  he  thus  fmothered  in  filence 
deeds  fo  noble. 

For  the  reft ;  as  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
temper  of  the  people  in  his  Province  ;  as  he  had 
alfo  learned  from  the  condud  and  experience  of 
others,  that  little  is  gained  by  arms  where  grievances 
and  oppreftlons  follow,  he  determined  to  cut  off  all 
the  caufes  of  war.  Beginning  therefore  with  him- 
felf,  and  thofe  appertaining  to  him,  he  checked  and 
regulated  his  own  houftiold ;  a  talk  which  to  many 
proves  not  lefs  difficult  than  that  of  governing  a  Pro¬ 
vince.  By  none  ol  his  domeftics,  bond  or  freed, 
was  aught  that  concerned  the  public  tr  an  faded.  In 
raffing  the  foldiersto  a  fuperior  clafs,  he  was  fwayed 
by  no  perfonal  intereft  or  partiality,  nor  by  the 
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recommendation  and  fuit  of  the  Centurions,  but  by 
his  own  opinion  and  perfuafion,  that  the  bed  fol- 
diers  were  ever  the  mod  faithful.  All  that  paffed 
lie  would  know  ;  though  all  that  was  amifs  he  would 
not  punifh.  Upon  fmall  offences  he  bedowed  par¬ 
don  ;  for  fuch  as  were  great  he  exercifed  propor¬ 
tionable  leverity.  Nor  did  he  always  exadb  the  pu- 
ni fitment  affigned,  but  frequently  was  fatisfied  with 
compunction  and  rcmorfe.  In  conferring  offices 
and  employments,  he  rather  chofe  men  who  would 
not  tranfgrefs,  than  fuch  as  he  mud  afterwards  con¬ 
demn  for  tranfgreffing.  Though  the  impofition  of 
Tribute  and  of  Grain  had  been  augmented,  yet  he 
foftened  it  by  caufing  a  jud  and  equal  didribution 
of  all  public  burdens  $  fince  he  abolifhed  whatever 
exactions  had  been  devifed  for  the  lucre  of  parti¬ 
culars,  and  were  therefore  borne  with  more  regret 
than  the  Tribute  itlelf.  For,  the  inhabitants  were 
forced  to  bear  the  mockery  of  attending  at  their 
own  barns,  locked  up  by  the  Publicans,  and  of 
purchafing  their  own  corn  of  the  Monopolids,  nay, 
of  felling  it  afterv/ards  back  again  at  a  poor  price* 
They  were  moreover  enjoined  to  take  long  journies, 
and  carry  grain  crofs  the  feveral  Countries  to  places 
extremely  didant  ;  infomuch  that  the  feveral  Com¬ 
munities,  indead  of  fupplying  the  Winter- quarters 
which  lay  adjoining,  mud  furnifh  fuch  as  were  re¬ 
mote  and  difficultly  travelled,  to  the  end,  that  what 
was  eafy  to  be  had  by  all,  might  produce  gain  to  a 
few. 

By  fuppreffing  thefe  grievances  immediately  in 
his  fird  year,  he  gained  a  high  character  to  a  date 
of  peace ;  a  date  which,  either  through  the  negledt 
or  connivance  of  his  Predeceffors,  was  till  then 
dreaded  no  lefs  than  that  of  war.  But,  upon  the 
coming  of  fummer,  he  affembled  his  army;  then 
proceeded  to  commend  fuch  of  the  men  who  in 
marching  obferved  their  duty  and  rank,  and  to 

check 
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check  fuch  as  were  loofe  and  draggling.  He  him- 
felf  always  chofe  the  ground  for  encamping :  The 
fait  marines,  friths  and  woods  he  himfelf  always 
iirft  examined,  and  to  the  enemies  all  the  while  al¬ 
lowed  not  a  moment’s  quiet  or  recels,  but  was  ever 
diftrefling  them  with  fudden  incurfions  and  ravages. 
Then,  having  fufficiently  alarmed  and  terrified  them, 
his  next  courfe  was  to  fpare  them,  thus  to  tempt 
them  with  the  fweetnefs  and  allurements  of  peace. 
By  this  condud,  ieveral  Communities,  which  till 
that  day  had  averted  a  date  of  equality  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  came  to  lay  down  all  hoftility,  gave  ho- 
ftages,  and  were  begirt  with  Garrifons  and  For- 
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trefles,  ereded  with  fuch  juft  contrivance  and  care, 
that  no  part  of  Britain,  hitherto  known,  efcaped 
thenceforward  from  being  annoyed  by  them. 

The  following  Winter  was  employed  in  mea- 
fures  extremely  advantageous  and  falutary.  For, 
to  the  end  that  thefe  people,  thus  wild  and  dif- 
perfed  over  the  Country,  and  thence  eaftly  inftigated 
to  war,  might,  by  a  tafte  of  pleafures,  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  inadivity  and  repofe,  he  firft  privately  ex¬ 
horted  them,  then  publicly  aftifted  them,  to  build 
temples,  houfes,  and  places  of  affembling.  Upon 
fuch  as  were  willing  and  affiduous  in  thefe  purfuits 
he  heaped  commendations,  and  reproofs  upon  the 
lifelefs  and  flow.  So  that  a  competition  for  this 
diftindion  and  honour,  had  all  the  force  of  ne- 
ceflity.  Fie  was  already  taking  care  to  have  the 
fons  of  their  Chiefs  taught  the  liberal  Sciences,  al¬ 
ready  preferring  the  natural  capacity  of  the  Britons 
to  the  ftudied  acquirements  of  the  Gauls  ;  and  fuch 
was  his  fuccefs,  that  they  who  had  fo  lately  fcorned 
to  learn  the  Roman  language,  were  become  fond 
of  acquiring  the  Roman  eloquence  Thence  they 
began  to  honour  our  apparel,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
Roman  gown  grew  frequent  amongft  them.  By 
degrees  they  proceeded  to  the  incitements  and  charms 
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of  vice  and  diflolutenefs,  to  magnificent  galleries, 
Sumptuous  bagnios,  and  all  the  ftimulat'ions  and 
elegance  of  banqueting.  Nay,  all  this  innovation 
v/as,  by  the  unexperienced,  filled  politenefs  and 
humanity,  when  it  was  indeed  part  of  their  bond- 
•  age. 

During  the  third  year  of  his  command,  in  pur- 
:  fuit  of  h  is  conquells  he  difcovered  new  people,  by 
continuing  his  devaluations  through  the  feveral  na¬ 
tions  quite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tay :  So  the  Frith 
is  called.  Whence  firh  terror  feized  the  foe,  that 
they  durft  not  attack  our  Army  though  forely  fliaken 
and  annoyed  by  terrible  tempefis  :  Nay,  t  e  Ro¬ 
mans  had  even  time  to  fecure  poflefiion  by  creating 
forts.  It  was  obferved  of  Agricola  by  men  of  ex¬ 
perience,  that  never  had  any  Captain  more  fagely 
chofen  his  Rations  for  commodioufnefs  and  fixa¬ 
tion  ;  for  that  no  place  of  flrength  founded  by  him, 
was  ever  taken  by  violence,  or  abandoned  upon  ar¬ 
ticles  or  defpair.  From  thefe  their  flrong  holds  fre¬ 
quent  excurfions  were  made ;  for,  again#  any  long 
fiege  they  were  fupplied  with  provifions  for  a  year. 
Thus  they  paiTed  the  Winter  there  without  all  ap- 
prehenfion  :  Every  fingle  Fort  defended  itfelf.  So 
that,  in  all  their  attempts  upon  them,  the  enemies 
were  baffled,  and  thence  reduced  to  utter  defpair  ; 
for  that  they  could  not,  as  formerly  they  were  wont, 
repair  their  Ioffes  in  the  Summer  by  their  fuccefs  in 
the  Winter;  fince  now,  whether  it  were  Winter 
or  Summer,  they  were  equally  defeated.  Neither 
did  Agricola  ever  arrogate  to  himfelf  the  glory  of 
exploits  performed  by  others  :  Were  he  a  Centu¬ 
rion,  or  were  he  Commander  of  a  Legion,  in  the 
General  he  was  fare  to  find  a  Sincere  witnefs  of  his 
atchievements.  By  feme  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
*  over-Sharp  in  his  reproofs,  fince  he  was  one  who, 
$  as  to  them  that  were  good  he  abounded  in  courtefy, 
4  appeared  withal  item  and  unpleafant  to  the-- bad. 

But 
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But  from  his  anger  no  fpleen  remained.  In  him 
you  had  no  dark  referves,  no  boding  ftlence  to  fear. 
More  honourable  he  thought  it  to  give  open  offence, 
than  to  fofter  fecret  hate. 

The  fourth  Summer  was  employed  in  fettling  and 
fecuring  what  territories  he  had  over-run :  Indeed, 
would  the  bravery  of  the  Armies,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Roman  Name,  have  fuffered  it,  there  had  been  then 
found  in  Britain  itfelf  a  boundary  to  our  conquefts 
there.  For,  into  the  rivers  Glota  and  Bodotria  the 
tide,  from  each  oppofite  fea,  flow’s  fo  vaftly  far  up  the 
country,  that  their  heads  are  parted  only  by  a  nar¬ 
row  neck  of  land,  which  was  now  fecured  with 
garrifons.  Thus  of  all  on  this  fide  we  were  al¬ 
ready  mailers ;  fince  the  enemy  were  driven,  as  it 
were,  into  another  Ifland. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  War,  Agricola  palling 
the  Frith,  himfelf  in  the  firft  {hip  that  landed,  in 
many  and  fuccefsful  encounters  fubdued  Nations  till 
that  time  unknown,  and  placed  forces  in  that  part 
of  Britain  which  fronts  Ireland,  more  from  future 
views  than  from  any  prefent  fear.  In  truth,  Ireland, 
as  it  lies  juft  between  Britain  and  Spain,  and  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  an  eafy  communication  with  the  coaft  of 
Gaul,  would  have  proved  of  infinite  ufe  in  linking 
together  thefe  powerful  limbs  of  the  Empire.  In 
fize  it  is  inferior  to  Britain,  but  furpafles  the  Blands 
in  our  lea.  In  foil  and  climate,  as  aifo  in  the  tem¬ 
per  and  manners  of  the  natives,  it  varies  little  from 
Britain:  I  is  Ports  and  Landings  are  belter  known, 
through  the  frequency  of  Commerce  and  Merchants. 
A  petty  King  of  the  Country,  expelled  by  domeftic 
dilfention,  was  already  received  into  protection  by 
Agricola,  and,  under  the  appearance  of  friendflup, 
referved  for  a  proper  occafion.  By  him  I  have  often 
heard  it  declared,  that  with  a  Angle  Legion  and  a 
few  Auxiliaries,  Ireland  might  be  conquered  and 
preferved  5  nay,  that  fuch  an  acquifition  were  of 

moment 
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moment  for  the  fecuring  of  Britain,  if,  on  all  Tides 
the  Roman  arms  were  feen,  and  all  national  Li¬ 
berty  baniihed,  as  it  were  out  of  Tight. 

For  the  reft ;  on  the  fummer  which  began  the 
Tixth  year  of  his  Adminiflration,  as  it  was  appre¬ 
hended,  that  the  nations  forward  would  universally 
take  arms,  and  that  the  ways  were  all  infefted  with 
the  enemy's  hold,  his  firft  ftep  was  to  coaft  and  ex¬ 
plore  the  large  Communities  beyond  Bodotria  by 
the  means  of  his  Fleet,  which  was  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  employed  by  him  as  part  of  his  forces,  and 
in  attending  him  at  this  time  made  a  glorious  ap¬ 
pearance,  when  thus,  at  once,  by  fea  and  land, 
the  war  was  urged.  In  truth,  the  fame  Camp 
often  contained  the  foot,  and  the  horfe,  and  the 
marines,  all  intermixed,  and  rejoicing  in  common, 
feveraily  magnifying  their  own  feats,  their  own  ha¬ 
zards,  and  adventures  :  Here  were  difplayed  the 
horrors  of  deep  mountans  and  difmal  forefts  ;  there 
the  outrages  of  waves  aud  tempefts.  Thefe  boalled 
their  exploits  by  land,  and  ae;ainft  the  foe  :  Thofe 
the  vanquifhed  Ocean  ;  all  vying  together,  accord¬ 
ing:  to  the  ufual  vaunts  and  oftentation  of  foldiers. 
Upon  the  Britons  alfo,  as  from  the  captives  was 
learned,  the  fight  of  the  Fleet  brought  much  con- 
fternation  and  difmay  ;  as  if,  now  that  their  folitary 
Ocean  and  receifes  of  the  deep  were  difclofed  and 
invaded,  the  lath  refuge  of  the  vanquifhed  was  cut 
off.  To  add  ion  and  arms  the  feveral  people  inha¬ 
biting  Caledonia  had  immediate  recourfe,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  with  great  parade,  made  if  ill  greater  by 
common  rumour,  (as  ufual  in  things  that  are  un¬ 
known)  for  that  they  daringly  affailed  our  forts, 
and  by  thus  infulting  and  defying  us,  created  much 
fear  and  alarm.  Nay,  there  were  fome  who,  co¬ 
vering  real  coward ife  under  the  guife  of  prudence 
and  cou nfel,  exhorted  a  return  to  the  nether  fide  of 
Bodotria,  tor  that  it  were  more  eligible  to  retire 

back. 
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back,  than  to  be  driven.  He  was  apprized  the 
while,  that  the  enemy  meant  to  attack  him  in  di¬ 
vers  bands :  So  that,  as  they  furpafTed  him  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  country,  he  too 
divided  his  army  into  three  parts,  and  thus  marched, 
to  prevent  their  furrounding  him. 

As  foon  as  this  difpofition  of  his  was  known  to 
the  enemy,  they  fuddenly  changed  theirs,  and  all 
in  a  body  proceeded  to  fall  upon  the  ninth  Legion, 
as  the  leaf!  fufficient  and  weakefi:  of  all ;  and,  as 
the  aiTault  was  in  the  night,  they  flew  the  guards 
and  entered  the  trenches,  aided  by  the  general  fleep 
or  general  difmay  there.  They  were  already  pur- 
fuing  the  fight  in  the  Camp  itfelf,  when  Agricola 
having  from  his  lpies  learnt  what  rout  the  enemy 
had  taken,  and  clofely  following  their  track,  com¬ 
manded  the  lighted  of  his  foot  and  cavalry  to  charge 
them,  whilft  yet  engaged,  in  the  rear,  and  the 
whole  army  prefently  after  to  give  a  mighty  fhout. 
Moreover,  at  break  of  day,  the  Roman  Banners 
were  beheld  refulgent.  Thus  were  the  Britons  dis¬ 
mayed  with  double  peril  and  diftrefs ;  and  to  the 
Romans  their  courage  returned.  Hence,  feeing 
their  lives  fecure,  they  now  maintained  the  conflict 
for  glory.  They  even  returned  the  attack  upon  the 
enemy  :  Infomuch  that  in  the  very  gates  of  the 
Camp  a  bloody  encounter  enfued,  till  the  enemy 
were  quite  routed  ;  for  both  thefe  our  armies  exerted 
their  might,  the  one  contending  to  fliew  that  they 
had  brought  relief,  the  other  to  appear  not  to  have 
wanted  affifbince.  Indeed,  had  not  the  woods  and 
marfhes  ferved  for  (helter  to  the  fugitives,  by  this 
victory  the  war  had  been  determined. 

By  this  fuccefs,  with  fuch  valour  gained,  and 
followed  with  fuch  renown,  the  army  was  become 
elated  and  refolute.  With  fierce  dinn  they  cried, 
c  That  to  their  bravery  nothing  could  prove  infur- 
c  mountable.  They  muff  penetrate  into  the  heart 
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c  of  Caledonia,  and  advance  in  a  continual  fuc- 
c  ceftion  of  battles,  till  they  had  at  Jail  found  the 
c  utmoft  limits  of  Britain.’  Thus  it  was  that  they, 
who  a  little  before  had  been  fo  wary  and  fo  wife, 
were  now,  after  the  event  was  determined,  grown 
full  of  boafts  and  intrepidity.  Such  is  the  lot  of 
warfare,  very  unequal  and  unjuft  :  In  fuccefs  all 
men  afliime  part  :  The  di falters  are  all  imputed  to 
one.  Now  the  Britons,  conjecturing  the  victory 
to  proceed  not  from  fuperior  courage,  but  from  cir- 
cumftances  well  improved,  and  from  the  addrefs  of 
our  General,  loft  nothing  of  their  fpirit  and  defiance, 
but  armed  their  young  men,  removed  their  wives 
and  children  into  places  of  fecurity,  and  in  general 
Conventions. of  their  feveral  Communities  engaged 
them  in  a  league  ratified  by  folemn  facrifices.  And 
thus  they  mutually  retired  for  the  winter,  with 
minds  on  both  fides  abundantiv  irritated. 

J 

During  the  fame  fummer,  a  Cohort  of  Ufipians, 
levied  in  Germany  and  thence  tranfported  to  Bri¬ 
tain,  adventured  upon  a  feat  very  defperate  and 
memorable.  When  they  had  fiain  the  Centurion 
and  foldiers  placed  amongft  them  for  training  them 
in  difcipline,  and  to  ferve  them  for  patterns  and  di¬ 
rectors,  they  embarked  in  three  pinnaces,  forcing 
the  pilots  to  con  duel  them  ;  and  fince  one  of  thefe 
forfook  them  and  fled  aw7ay,  they  fufpecled  and 
therefore  killed  the  other  two.  As  the  attempt  was 
not  yet  divulged,  their  launching  into  the  deep  was 
beheld  as  a  wonder.  Anon  they  were  tolled  hither 
and  thither  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves  :  And,  as 
they  often  engaged  for  fpoil  with  feveral  of  the  Bri¬ 
tons,  obliging  them  to  defend  their  property  thus 
invaded,  in  which  conflicts  they  frequently  proved 
victorious,  and  were  fometimes  defeated,  they  were 
at  laft  reduced  to  want  fo  prefling,  as  to  feed  upon 
one  another,  firft  upon  the  weakeft,  then  upon 
whomsoever  the  tot  fell.  In  this  manner  were  they 
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carried  round  about  Britain,  and  having  loft  their 
velTels  through  ignorance  how  to  manage  them, 
they  were  accounted  robbers  and  pyrates,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  firft  of  the  Suevians,  afterwards  of 
the  Frifians.  Nay,  as  they  were  bought  and  fold 
for  haves,  fome  of  them,  through  change  of  maf- 
ters,  were  brought  over  to  our  fide  of  the  Rhine, 
and  grew  famous  from  the  difcovery  of  an  adventure 
fo  extraordinary. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fummer,  Agricola  buf¬ 
fered  a  fore  blow  in  his  family,  by  lofing  his  fon 
born  about  a  year  before  :  A  misfortune  which  he 
neither  bore  with  an  oftentation  of  firmnefs  and 
unconcern,  like  many  other  men  of  magnanimity,, 
nor  with  lamentations  and  tears  worthy  only  of 
women.  Befides  that  for  this  aftlitftion  war  proved 
one  of  his  remedies.  When  therefore  he  had  fent 
forward  the  Navy,  which  by  committing  devafta- 
tions  in*feveral  places,  would  not  fail  to  fpread  a 
mighty  and  perplexing  terror,  he  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  army  lightly  equipped,  and  to  it  had 
added  fome  of  the  braveft  Britons,  fuch  as  had  been 
well  proved  through  a  long  courfe  of  Peace.  Thus 
he  arrived  at  the  Grampian  Hills,  upon  which  the 
enemy  were  already  encamped.  For,  the  Britons, 
nothing  daunted  by  the  iffue  of  the  former  battle’ 
and  boldly  waiting  either  to  take  vengeance  or  to  ’ 
fuffer  bondage,  taught  withal  at  laft,  that  a  general 
union  was  the  beft  way  to  repel  common  danger, 
nad,  by  embaflies  and  confederacies,  drawn  together 
tne  foices  of  all  their  Communities.  Even  then 
were  to  be  feen  thirty  thoufand  men  in  arms,  and 
their  youth  from  every  quarter  were  ftill  continuing 
to  flock  in,  as  were  alfo  fuch  of  their  elder Jy  men 
as  were  yet  vigorous  and  hale,  they  who  were  fignal 
in  war,  and  now  carried  with  them  their  feveral 
cnfigns  of  honour  formerly  gained  in  the  field. 
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And  now  Galgacus,  he  who  amongft  their  fevera! 
Leaders  furpafled  all  in  valour  and  defcent,  is  faid 
to  have  fpoke  in  this  ftrain  to  the  multitude  all  very 
prefling  for  battle. 

c  Whenever  I  contemplate  the  caufes  of  the 
t  War,  and  the  neceffity  to  which  we  are  reduced, 

*  great  is  my  confidence  that  this  day  and  this 

*  union  of  yours  will  prove  the  beginning  of  uni- 
«  verfal  Liberty  to  Britain.  For,  befides  that  Bon- 
t  dace  is  what  we  have  never  borne,  we  are  fo  befet 
«  that  beyond  us  there  is  no  further  land  ;  nor,  in 

*  truth,  is  there  any  fecurity  left  us  from  the  fea 
‘  whilft  the  Roman  Fleet  is  hovering  upon  our 
‘  coafts.  Thus  the  fame  expedient  which  proves 
‘  honourable  to  brave  men,  is  to  cowards  too  be- 

<  come  the  fafeft  of  all  others,  even  prefent  recourfe 

<  to  battle  and  arms.  The  other  Britons,  in  their 

<  paft  conflicts  with  the  Romans,  whence  they 
«  found  various  fuccefs,  had  ftill  a  remaining  fource 
e  of  hope  and  fuccour  in  this  our  Nation.  For, 
«  of  all  the  people  of  Britain  we  are  the  noblelt,  and 
«  thence  placed  in  its  innermoft  regions  ;  and,  as 

*  we  behold  not  fo  much  as  the  coafts  of  fuch  as 
‘  are  flaves,  we  thus  preferve  even  our  eyes  free  and 

*  unprofaned  by  the  fight  of  lawlefs.  and  ufurped 
«  rule.  To  us  who  are  the  utmoft  inhabitants  of 
‘  the  earth,  to  us  the  laft  who  enjoy  Liberty,  this 
c  extremity  of  the  Globe,  this  remote  traft  un- 
«  known  even  to  common  fame,  has  to  tins  day 
«  proved  the  only  protection  and  defence.  *  At  pre- 
C  fent  the  utmoft  boundary  of  Britain  is  laid  open  ; 
«  and  te  conquer  parts  unknown,  is  thought  matter 
«  of  great  pomp  and  boafting.  Beyond  us  no  more 

<  people  are  found,  nor  aught  fave  feas  and  rocks;  and 
«  already  the  Romans  have  advanced  into  the  heart 

<  of  our  country.  Againft  their  pride  and  domi- 
«  neering  you  WtU  find  it  in  vain  to  feek  a  remedy  or 
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refuge  from  any  obfequioufnefs  or  humble  beha¬ 
viour  of  yours.  They  are  plunderers  of  the  earth, 
who,  in  their  univerfal  devaluations,  finding  coun¬ 
tries  to  fail  them,  inveftigate  and  rob  even  the 
fea.  If  the  enemy  be  wealthy,  he  inflames  their 
avarice  ;  if  poor,  their  ambition.  They  are  ge¬ 
neral  fpoilers,  fuch  as  neither  the  Eaftern  World 
nor  the  Weftern  can  fatiate.  They  only  of  all 
men  third  after  acquifitions  both  poor  and  rich, 
with  equal  avidity  and  paflion.  To  fpoil,  to  but¬ 
cher,  and  to  commit  every  kind  of  violence,  they 
ftile  by  a  lying  name,  Government ,  and,  when 
they  have  fpread  a  general  defolation,  call  it 
Peace . 

c  Deareft  to  every  man  are  his  Children  and 
Kindred,  by  the  contrivance  and  defignation  of 
nature.  Thefe  are  fnatched  from  us  for  recruits, 
and  doomed  to  bondage  in  other  parts  of  the  earth. 
Our  Wives  and  Sifters,  however  they  efcape  rapes 
and  violence  as  from  open  enemies,  are  debauched 
under  the  appearance  and  privilege  of  friendfhip 
and  hofpitality.  Our  Fortunes  and  Pofleftions 
they  exhauft  for  tribute,  our  Grain  for  their  pro- 
vifions.  Even  our  bodies  and  limbs  are  extenuated 
and  wafted,  whilft  we  are  doomed  to  the  drudgery 
of  making  Cuts  through  woods  and  Drains  in 
bogs,  under  continual  blows  and  outrages.  Such 
as  are  born  to  be  Slaves  are  but  once  fold,  and 
thenceforward  nourifhed  by  their  Lords  :  Britain 
is  daily  paying  for  its  Servitude,  is  daily  feeding 
it.  Moreover,  as  in  a  tribe  of  houfhold  Slaves, 
he  who  comes  laft  ferves  for  fport  to  all  his  Fel¬ 
lows  ;  fo  in  this  ancient  ftate  of  Slavery  to  which 
the  World  is  reduced,  we,  as  the  frefheft  Slaves, 
and  thence  held  the  moft  contemptible,  are  now 
defigned  to  final  deftrudion.  For,  we  have  no 
Fields  to  cultivate,  nor  Mines  to  dig,  nor  Ports 
to  make }  works  for  which  they  might  be  tempted 
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to  fpare  us  alive :  Befides  that  ever  diftafteful  to 
Rulers  is  magnanimity  and  a  daring  fpirit  in  their 
Subjedfs.  Indeed,  our  very  fituation,  fo  folitary 
and  remote,  the  more  fecurity  it  affords  to  us, 
does  but  raife  the  greater  jealoufy  in  them.  See¬ 
ing  therefore  you  are  thus  bereft  of  all  hopes  of 
mercy,  roufe  now  at  laft  all  your  courage,  both 
you  to  whom  life  is  deareft,  and  you  to  whom 
glory.  The  Brigantes,  even  under  the  leading 
of  a  Woman,  burned  their  Colony,  ftormed  their 
entrenchments,  and,  had  not  fuch  fuccefs  dege¬ 
nerated  into  floth,  might  have  quite  caft  off  the 
yoke  of  flavery.  Let  us  who  ftill  preferve  our 
Forces  intire,  us  who  are  ftill  unfubdued,  and 
want  not  to  acquire  Liberty,  but  only  to  fecure 
it,  manifeft  at  once,  upon  the  firft  encounter, 
what  kind  of  men  they  are  that  Caledonia  hath 
referved  for  her  own  vindication  and  defence. 
c  Do  you  indeed  believe  the  Romans  to  be  equally 
brave  and  vigorous  in  war,  as  during  peace  they 
are  vicious  and  diffolute  ?  From  our  quarrels  and 
divifions  it  is  that  they  have  derived  their  renown, 
and  thus  convert  the  faults  of  their  enemies  to 
the  glory  of  their  own  Army  ;  an  Army  com¬ 
pounded  of  many  Nations  fo  different,  that  as 
it  is  fuccefs  alone  which  holds  them  together,  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  difaftcrs  will  furely  diffolve  them. 
Unlefs  you  fuppofe  that  the  Germans  there,  that 
the  Gauls,  and  many  of  the  Britons  (whom  with 
fhame  I  mention)  men  who  however  have  been 
all  much  longer  their  enemies  than  their  Slaves, 
-  are  yet  attached  to  them  by  any  real  fidelity  and 
aiTedtion,  whilft  prefen  ting  their  blood  to  eftablifh 
a  domination  altogether  foreign  and  unnatural  to 
them  all.  What  reftrains  them  is  no  more  than 
awe  and  terror,  frail  bonds  of  endearment ;  and 
when  thefe  are  removed,  fuch  who  ceafe  to  fear, 
will  immediately  begin  to  manifeft  their  hate. 

i  '  4  Amongft 
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8  Amongft  us  is  found  whatever  can  Simulate  men 
c  to  viflorv.  The  Romans  have  no  Wives  to  hear- 
4  ten  and  to  urge  them.  They  have  here  no  Fa- 
4  thers  and  Mothers  to  upbraid  them  for  flying. 
4  Many  of  them  have  no  country  at  all,  or  at  lealt 
4  their  country  is  elfewhere.  But  a  few  in  num- 
4  her  they  are,  ignorant  of  the  region  and  thence 
4  ftruck  with  dread,  whilft  to  their  eyes,  whatever 
4  they  behold  around  them,  is  all  wild  and  flrange, 
4  even  the  air  and  fky,  with  the  woods  and  the  fea 
4  fo  that  the  Gods  have  in  fome  fort  delivered  them. 
4  enclofed  and  bound  into  our  hands* 

4  Be  not  difmayed  with  things  of  mere  fhewy 
4  and  with  a  glare  of  gold  and  filver:  This  is  what 
4  can  neither  wound,  nor  fave.  In  the  very  hoft 
4  of  the  enemy  we  fhall  find  bands  of  our  own.. 
4  The  Britons  will  own  and  efnoufe  their  own  ge- 
4  nuine  caufe.  The  Gauls  will  recoiled!  their  for- 
4  mer  Liberty.  What  the  Ufipians  have  lately  done, 
4  the  other  Germans  will  do,  and  abandon  the  Ro- 
4  mans.  Thereafter  nothing  remains  to  be  feared 
4  Their  Forts  are  ungarrifoned ;  their  Colonies  re- 
4  plenifhed  with  the  aged  and  infirm  \  and  between 
4  the  people  and  their  magiftrates,  whilft  the  for- 
4  mer  are  averfe  to  obedience,  and  the  latter  rule 
4  with  injuflice,  the  municipal  Cities  are  weakened 
4  and  full  of  diflentions.  Here  you  fee  a  General, 
4  here  an  Army :  There  you  may  behold  Tributes. 
4  and  the  Mines,  with  all  the  other  train  of  cala- 
4  mities  and  curfes  ever  purfuing  men  enflaved. 
4  Whether  all  thefe  are  to  be  for  ever  impofed,  or 
4  whether  we  forthwith  avenge  ourfelves  for  the  at¬ 
tempt,  this  veiy  field  m u ft  determine.  As  there- 
4  fore  you  advance  to  battle,  look  back  upon  your 
c  anceftors,  look  forward  to  your  pofterity.’ 

They  received  his  fpeech  joyfully,,  with  chant- 
ings,  and  terrible  dinn,  and  many  diffonant  fhouts, 
alter  the  manner  of  Barbarians.  Already  too  their 
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bands  moved,  and  the  glittering  of  their  arms  ap¬ 
peared,  as  all  the  moft  refolute  were  running  to  the 
front :  Moreover,  the  Army  was  forming  in  battle 
array,  when  Agricola,  who  indeed  faw  his  foldiers 
full  of  alacrity,  and  hardly  to  be  retrained  even 
cv  e  re  fs  cautions,  yet  chofc  to  difeourfe  to  them 
Vi  '  flowing ftrain.  4  It  is  now  the  eighth  year, 

*  or  ft  now- foldiers,  fince,  through  the  virtue  and 
an  vicious  fortune  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  by 

'  ,  it  own  fervices  and  fidelity,  you  have  been 

*  t a. -fifing  the  conquefl:  of  Britain.  In  fo  many* 

*  expeditions  that  you  have  undertaken,  in  fo  many 

*  battles  as  you  have  fought,  you  have  fiill  had 

*  t  *  afiant  occafion  either  to  be  exerting  your  bra- 
4  very  againft  the  foe,  or  your  patience  and  pains 

*  even  againft  the  obftacles  of  nature.  Neither, 
6  during  all  thefe  ftruggles,  have  we  found  any 

*  .  ulo  of  mutual  regret,  I  to  have  conduced  fuch 

*  foldiers,  or  you  to  have  followed  fuch  a  Captain. 
‘We  have  both  palled  the  limits  which  we  found, 
4  I  thofe  known  to  the  ancient  Governors,  you  thofe 
4  of  former  Armies,  and  we  pofiefs  the  very  ex- 
4  tremity  of  Britain,  not  only  in  the  bruitings  of 
4  fame  and  vulgar  rumor,  but  pofiefs  it  with  our 
4  camps  and  arms.  Britain  is  entirely  difeovered, 
4  and  entirely  fubdued.  In  truth,  as  the  Army  has 
4  been  marching,  whilft,  in  pafling  morafles,  and 
4  mountains,  and  rivers,  you  have  been  fatigued  and 
4  diftreffed,  I  was  wont  to  hear  every  man  remark- 
4  ably  brave  afk,  When  Jhall  we  fee  the  enemy ,  when 
4  be  led  to  battle  ?  Already  they  are  come,  roufed 
4  from  their  fafinefles  and  lurking  holes.  Here  you 
4  fee  the  end  of  all  your  wifhes,  here  fcope  for  all 
4  your  valour,  and  all  things  promifing  and  pro- 
4  pitious,  if  you  conquer  ;  but  all  crofs  and  dif- 
4  aftrous,  fhould  you  be  vanquifhed.  for,  as  to 
4  have  thus  marched  over  a  tradf  of  country  fo  im- 
4  menfe,  to  have  palled  through  gloomy  forefts,  to 

4  have 
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have  eroded  arms  of  the  Deep,  is  matter  of  glory 
and  applaufe  whilft  we  advance  againft  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  fo  if  we  fly  before  them,  whatever  is  now 
moft  in  our  favour,  will  then  prove  mod  to  our 
peril.  We  know  not  the  fituation  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  fo  well  as  they  know  it ;  we  have  not  pro- 
vifions  fo  abundant  as  they  have  ;  but  we  have 
limbs  and  arms,  and  in  thefe  alLthings.  tor  my- 
felf ;  it  is  a  rule  long  fmce  fettled  by  me,  that 
fafety  there  is  none,  either  to  the  Army  or  to  the 
General,  in  turning  their  backs  upon  the  foe  : 
Hence  it  is  not  only  more  eligible  to  lofe  life  ho¬ 
nourably  than  to  fave  it  bafely,  but  fecurity  and 
renown  both  arife  from  the  fame  fource.  Neither 
would  it  be  a  fate  void  of  glory  to  fall  in  this  the 
utmoft  verge  of  earth  and  oi  nature. 

6  W ere  the  people  now  arrayed  againft  you  fuch 
as  were  new  to  you,  were  you  to  engage  with 
bands  never  before  tried,  I  fhould  animate  you  by 
the  examples  of  other  Armies.  At  prefent,  only 
recoiled  and  enumerate  your  own  fignal  exploits, 
only  afk  and  confult  your  own  eyes.  Thefe  arc 
they  whom  but  the  laid  year  you  utterly  difcom- 
fited,  only  by  the  terror  of  your  fnouting,  when, 
trufting  to  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  they  by 
ftealth  attacked  a  Angle  Legion.  Thefe  are  they 
who  of  all  the  Britons  are  the  moft  abandoned 
to  fear  and  flight,  and  thence  happen  thus  long  to 
furvive  all  the  reft.  It  is  with  us  as  with  thofe 
who  make  inroads  into  woods  and  forefts :  As 
1  beafts  of  the  greateft  ftrength  there,  are  driven 
thence  by  the  fuperior  force  of  fuch  as  purfue 
them,  and  as  the  timorous  and  fpiritlefs  fly  even 
at  the  cry  of  the  purfuers :  In  like  manner,  all 
;  the  braveft  Britons  are  long  fince  fallen  by  the 
;  fword.  They  that  remain  are  only  a  crowd, 

;  fearful  and  effeminate:  Nor  can  you  confider  them 
;  as  men  whom  you  have  therefore  reached,  be- 

F  4  4  caufe 
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caufe  they  have  perfifted  to  oppofe  you,  but  as 
4  fuch  whom  you  have  furprized  as  the  I  aft  and  for¬ 
lorn  of  all,  who  ftruck  with  dread  and  bereft  of 
4  fpirit,  ftand  benummed  in  yonder  field,  whence 
4  you  may  gam  over  them  a  glorious  and  memor¬ 
able  victory.  Here  compleat  all  your  expeditions 
4  and  efforts:  Here  clofe  a  ftruggle  of  fifty  years 
with  one  great  and  important  day,  fo  that  to  the 
4  Army  may  not  be  imputed  either  the  procra- 
4  |lination  of  the  War,  or  any  caufe  for  reviving 

Apparent,  even  whilft  Agricola  fpoke,  was  the 
ardor  of  the  foldiers,  mighty  their  tranfport  and  ap- 
piaufe  at  the  end  of  his  fpeech,  and  inftaruly  they 
few  to  their  arms*  T.  hus  inflamed  and  urging  to 
cnSage5  formed  them  fo  that  the  ftrong  band  of 
auxiliary  foot,  who  were  eight  thoufand  men,  com- 
pofed  the  center.  The  wings  were  environed  with 
three  thoufand  horfe.  The  Legions  without  ad¬ 
vancing  (food  embattled  juft  without  the  entrench¬ 
ments  ;  for  that  mighty  would  be  the  glory  of  the 
victory,  were  it,  by  fparing  them,  gained  without 
fpilling  any  Roman  blood  ;  and  they  were  ff ill  a 
fure  flay  and  fuccour,  fhould  the  reft  be  repulfed. 
The  Hririfh  Hoft  was  ranged  upon  the  rifing  grounds, 
at  once  for  fhew  and  terror,  in  fuch  fort  that  the 
firft  band  ftood  upon  the  plain,  and  the  reft  rofe 
fucceftively  upon  the  brows  of  the  hills,  one  rank 
clofe  above  another,  as  if  they  had  been  linked  to¬ 
gether.  Their  cavalry  and  chariots  of  war  filled 
the  interjacent  field  with  great  tumult  and  boundings 
to  and  fro.  Agricola  then,  fearing,  from  the  fur- 
palling  multitude  of  the  enemy,  that  he  might  be 
belet  at  once  in  the  front  and  on  each  flank,  opened 
and  extended  his  hoft.  Yet,  though  thence  his 
ranks  muft  prove  more  relaxed,  and  many  advifed 
him  to  bring  on  the  Legions,  he,  who  rather  en¬ 
tertained  a  fpirit  of  hope,  and  in  all  difficulties  was 

ever 
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ever  firm,  difmiffed  his  horfe,  and  advanced  on  foot 
before  the  Banners. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  onfet  the  conflidl  was 
maintained  at  a  diftance.  The  Britons,  who  were 
poffeffed  at  once  of  bravery  and  fkill,  armed  with 
their  huge  fwords  and  fmall  bucklers,  quite  eluded 
our  mifiive  weapons,  or  beat  them  quite  off,  whilll 
of  their  own  they  poured  a  torrent  upon  us,  till 
Agricola  encouraged  three  Batavian  Cohorts  and 
two  of  the  Tungrians,  to  clofe  with  the  enemy, 
and  bring  them  to  an  engagement  hand  to  hand  ; 
as  what  was  with  thofe  Veteran  foldiers  a  long  prac¬ 
tice,  and  become  familiar,  but  to  the  enemy  very 
uneafy  and  embarrafiing,  as  they  were  armed  with 
very  little  targets  and  with  fwords  of  enormous  fize. 
For,  the  fwords  of  the  Britons,  which  are  blunt  at 
the  end,  are  unfit  for  grapling,  and  cannot  fupport 
a  clofe  encounter.  Hence  the  Batavians  thickened 
their  blows,  wounded  them  with  the  iron  bodes  of 
their  bucklers,  mangled  their  faces,  and,  bearing 
down  all  who  withftood  them  upon  the  plain,  were 
already  carrying  the  attack  up  to  the  hills :  Infomuch 
that  the  reft  of  the  Cohorts,  incited  by  emulation, 
and  fudden  ardor,  joined  with  thofe,  and  made  ha- 
vock  of  all  whom  they  encountered.  Nay,  fuch 
was  the  impetuofity  and  hurry  of  the  victory,  that 
many  were  left  behind  but  half  dead,  others  not  fo> 
much  as  wounded.  In  the  mean  time  their  troops 
of  cavalry  took  to  flight:  The  chariots  of  war 
mingled  with  the  battalions  of  foot ;  and,  though 
they  had  fo  lately  ftruck  terror,  were  now  them- 
felves  befet  and  entangled  with  our  thick  bands,  as 
alio  with  the  unevennefs  and  intricacy  of  the  place,. 
Of  a  combat  of  cavalry  this  bore  not  the  leaft  ap¬ 
pearance  :  Since  here,  {landing  ohftinately  foot  to 
foot,  they  preffed  to  overthrow  each  other  by  the 
weight  and  bodies  of  their  horfes.  Moreover,  the 
war- chariots,  now  abandoned  and  ftraggling,  as  al- 
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fo  the  horfes  deftitute  of  managers,  and  thence  wild 
and  affrighted,  were  running  hither  and  thither, 
juft  as  the  next  fright  drove  them  ;  infomuch  that 
all  of  their  own  fide,  who  met  them,  or  crofted 
their  way,  were  beaten  down  by  them. 

Now  thofe  of  the  Britons  who  were  lodged  upon 
the  ridges  of  the  hills,  and  had  hitherto  no  fhare  in 
the  encounter,  like  men  yet  preffed  by  no  peril, 
looked  with  fcorn  upon  our  forces,  as  but  few  in 
number,  and  began  to  defcend  foftly  and  to  furround 
them  in  the  rear,  whilft  they  were  urging  their  vic¬ 
tory.  But  Agricola,  who  had  apprehended  this  very 
defign,  difpatched  to  engage  them  four  fquadrons  of 
horfe,  fuch  as  he  had  referved  near  him  for  the 
fudden  exigencies  of  the  field;  and,  by  this  fore¬ 
fight  of  his,  the  more  furioufly  they  had  advanced, 
the  more  keenly  were  they  repulfed  and  utterly 
routed.  Thus  againft  the  Britons  tbemfelves  their 
own  devices  were  turned  ;  and,  by  the  order  of 
the  General,  the  fquadrons  of  cavalry  which  charged 
in  front,  wheeled  about  and  affailed  the  enemy  be¬ 
hind.  Then  in  truth,  all  over  the  open  fields  was 
to  be  feen  a  fpedfacle  prodigious  and  tragical,  in- 
ceffant  purfuits,  wounds  and  captivity,  and  the  p re¬ 
fen  t  captives  always  flaughtered,  as  often  as  others 
occurred  to  be  taken.  Now  the  enemy  behaved 
juft  as  they  happened  to  be  prompted  by  their  fe- 
veral  humours.  Sometimes  they  fied  in  large  troops 
with  all  their  arms,  before  a  fmaller  number  that 
purfued  them  :  Others,  quite  unarmed,  ruilied  into 
peril,  and  defperately  prefented  themfelves  to  inftant 
death.  On  all  fides  lay  fcattered  arms  and  carcaftes, 
and  mangled  limbs,  and  the  ground  was  dyed  with 
blood.  Nay,  now  and  then,  even  by  the  van- 
quifhed,  was  exerted  notable  wrath  and  bravery. 
When  once  they  drew  near  the  woods,  they  re¬ 
joined  and  rallied,  and  thus  circumvented  the  fore- 
moft  puifuers,  fuch  as,  without  knowing  the  coun¬ 
try. 
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try,  had  rafhly  ventured  too  far.  Whence  we  muff 
have  differed  dome  notable  difafter,  from  fuch  con¬ 
fidence  void  of  caution,  had  not  Agricola,  who  was 
afliduoufly  vifiting  every  quarter,  ordered  the  ffouteft 
Cohorts,  lightly  equipped,  to  range  themfelves  in 
the  form  of  a  toil  to  inveft  them,  alfo  fome  of  the 
cavalry  to  didmount,  and  enter  the  ftrait  pafles,  and 
the  reif  of  the  horde,  at  the  dame  time,  to  beat  the 
more  open  and  paffable  parts  of  the  woods.  Now, 
as  doon  as  they  perceived  our  forces  to  continue  the 
purfuit  with  ranks  regular  and  clode,  they  betook 
themfelves  to  open  flight,  i  >  no  united  bands  as  be¬ 
fore,  nor  one  man  regarding  or  awaiting  another; 
but  quite  dcattered,  and  each  dhunning  any  compa¬ 
nion,  they  all  made  to  places  far  remote  and  dedart. 
What  ended  the  purfuit  was  night,  and  a  fatiety  of 
daughter.  Of  the  enemy  wTere  flain  ten  thoudand. 
There  fell  of  our  men  three  hundred  and  forty, 
amongfl  thefe  Aulus  Atticus,  Commander  of  a  Co¬ 
hort,  one  by  his  own  youthful  heat,  as  aldo  by  a 
fiery  horde,  hurried  into  the  midft  of  the  enemies. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  night  of  great  joy  to  the  con¬ 
querors,  both  from  victory  and  dpoil.  The  Bri¬ 
tons,  who  wandered  in  dedpair,  men  and  women 
uttering  in  concert  their  difmal  wailings,  dragged 
along  their  wounded,  called  to  duch  as  were  un- 
hurt,  dederted  their  houfes,  nay,  in  a  rage,  even 
det  them  on  fire ;  made  choice  of  lurking  holes, 
then  inffantly  fordook  them;  then  met  to  conduit, 
and  from  their  coundels  gathered  dome  hope  :  Some¬ 
times,  upon  beholding  their  dearefl  pledges  of  na¬ 
ture,  their  fpirits  became  utterly  funk  and  dejedfed  ; 
fometimes,  by  the  fame  fight,  they  were  rouded  in¬ 
to  redolution  and  fury.  Nay,  it  is  very  certain, 
that  dome  murdered  their  children  and  wives,  as  an 
a £t  of  compaffion  and  tendernefs.  The  next  day 
produced  a  more  ample  difplay  of  the  victory  ;  on 
all  Tides  a  profound  dilence,  dolitary  hills,  thick 
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fmoak  rifing  from  the  houfes  on  fire,  and  not  a 
living  foul  to  be  found  by  the  fcouts.  When  from 
tnefe,  who  had  been  difpatched  out  every  way,  it 
was  learnt,  that  whither  the  enemy  had  fled  no  cer¬ 
tain  traces  could  be  difcovered,  and  that  they  had 
no  where  rallied  in  bodies ;  when  the  fummer  was 
likewife  pafTed,  and  thence  an  impofiibility  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  operations  of  war,  he  conduced  his 
Army  into  the  borders  of  the  Horeftians.  After 
he  had  there  received  hoftages,  he  ordered  the  Ad¬ 
miral  of  the  Fleet  to  fail  round  Britain.  For  this 
expedition  he  was  furniined  with  proper  forces,  and 
before  him  was  already  gone  forth  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  power:  tie  himfelf  the  while  led  on  his 
foot  and  horfe  with  a  How  pace,  that  thus  the  minds 
of  thefe  new  Nations  might  be  awed  and  difmayed 
even  by  prolonging  his  march  through  them  :  He 
tnen  lodged  his  Army  in  garrifons  for  the  winter. 
I  he  fleet  too  having  found  a  favourable  fea,  en¬ 
tered,  with  great  fame,  into  the  Harbour  of  *  Rhu- 
tupium  :  For,  from  thence  it  had  failed,  and  coaft- 
ing  along  the  nethermoft  fliore  of  Britain,  thither 
returned. 

With  this  courfe  and  fituation  of  things  Agri- 
cola  by  letters  acquainted  the  Emperor  $  tidings 
which,  however  modeflly  recounted,  without  all 
©dentation,  or  any  pomp  of  words,  Dcmitian  re¬ 
ceived  as  with  joy  in  his  countenance,  io  with  an- 
guifh  in  his  foul  :  Such  was  his  cufiom.  His  heart, 
indeed,  fmote  him  for  nis  late  mock-triumph  over 
the  Germans,  which  he  knew  to  be  held  in  public 
derifion  ;  as  to  adorn  it  he  had  purchafed  a  number 
of  Haves,  who  were  lo  decked  in  their  habits  and 
hair,  as  to  referable  captives  in  war.  But  here 
a  victory  mighty  and  certain,  gained  by  the  {laughter 
cf  fo  many  thoufands  of  the  enemy,  was  univer- 


*  Suppofed  to  be  Sandwich  Haven. 
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fally  founded  by  the  voice  of  fame,  and  received 
with  vaft  applaufe.  Terrible  above  all  things  it  was 
to  him,  that  the  name  of  a  private  man  fhould  be 
exalted  above  that  of  the  Prince.  In  vain  had  he 
driven  from  the  public  Tribunals  all  purfuits  of 
popular  eloquence  and  fame,  in  vain  repreffed  the 
renown  of  every  civil  accomplifhment,  if  any 
other  than  himfelf  pofleffed  the  glory  of  excelling 
in  war  :  Nay,  however  he  might  diflemble  every 
other  diftafte,  yet  to  the  perfon  of  the  Empire  pro¬ 
perly  appertained  the  virtue  and  praife  of  being  a 
great  General.  Tortured  with  thefe  anxious  thoughts, 
and  indulging  his  humour  of  being  {hut  up  in  fe- 
cret,  a  certain  indication  that  he  was  foftering  fome 
fanguinary  purpofe,  he  at  laid:  judged  it  the  bed 
courfe,  upon  this  occafion,  to  hide  and  referve  his 
rancour  till  the  firfh  flights  of  fame  were  paffed,  and 
the  affedVion  of  the  Army  cooled.  For,  Agricola 
held  yet  the  Adminiftration  of  Britain. 

To  him  therefore  he  caufed  to  be  decreed  in 
Senate  the  triumphal  Ornaments,  a  Statue  crowned 
with  Laurel,  with  whatever  elfe  is  bellowed  inftead 
of  a  real  Triumph,  and  heightened  this  his  com¬ 
pliment  with  many  expreflions  full  of  efteem  and 
honour.  He  diredied,  moreover,  a  general  expec¬ 
tation  to  be  raifed,  that  to  Agricola  was  deflined 
the  Province  of  Syria,  a  Government  then  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Atilius  Rufus,  a  man  of  Confular 
quality,  fince  the  fame  was  referved  only  for  men 
of  illuitrious  rank.  Many  there  were  who  believed, 
that  an  Imperial  Freedman,  one  much  truffed  with 
the  (ecret  defigns  of  his  matter,  was  by  him  dif- 
patched  to  carry  the  infirument  appointing  Agriccla 
Governor  of  Syria,  with  orders  to  deliver  it  to  him, 
were  he  {fill  in  Britain  ;  that  the  Freedman  met 
Agricola  crofling  the  Channel,  and  without  once 
fpeaking  to  him,  returned  directly  to  Domitian.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  this  account  be  true,  or  only  a 
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fidion  framed  in  conformity  to  the  chara&er  and 
genius  of  the  Prince.  !  o  his  SuccefFor  in  the 
mean  time  Agricola  had  furrendered  the  Province 
now  fettied  in  perfedf  peace  and  fecurity.  More¬ 
over,  to  prevent  all  remarks  upon  the  manner  of 
his  entry  into  Rome,  from  any  popular  diftinftio n 
paid  him,  and  any  coneourfe  of  people  to  meet  him 
he  utterly  declined  this  obfervance  of  his  friends* 
and  came  into  the  City  by  night,  and  by  night,  as 
he  was  direfted,  went  to  the  Palace.  He  was  there 
received  by  the  Emperor  with  a  (hort  embrace,  but 
without  a  word  faid,  then  pafTed,  undiflinguijfhed, 
amongft  the  crowd  of  fervile  Courtiers.  Now,  in 
order  to  foften  with  other  and  different  virtues’the 
reputation  of  a  military  man,  a  rame  ever  diitafte- 
ful  to  thofe  who  live  themfelves  in  idlenefs,  he 
refigned  himfelf  intirely  to  indolence  and  repofe. 
In  his  drefs  h*  was  model!  ;  in  his  converfation 
courteous  and  free,  and  never  found  accompanied 
with  more  tnan  one  or  two  of  his  friends.  Info- 
much  that  many,  fuch  efpecially  as  are  wont  to  judge 
of  great  men  by  their  retinue  and  parade,  all  calcu¬ 
lated  to  gain  popular  admiration,  when  they  had 
beheld  and  obferved  Agricola,  fought  to  know 
whence  proceeded  his  mighty  fame  :  There  were 
indeed  but  few  who  could  account  for  the  motives 
of  hiscondudh 

Frequently,  during  the  courfe  of  that  time,  was 
he  accufed  in  his  abfence  before  Domitian,  and  in 
his  abfence  alfo  acquitted.  What  threatened  his 
life  was  no  crime  of  his,  nor  complaint  of  any 
particular  for  injuries  received,  nor  aught  elfe  fave 
the  glorious  chara&er  of  the  man,  and  the  fpirit  of 
the  Emperor  hating  all  excellence  and  every  virtue. 
With  thefe  caufes  there  concurred  the  moft  mif- 
chievous  fort  of  all  enemies,  they  who  extolled  him 
in  order  to  deftroy  him.  Moreover,  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth  there  enfued  fuch  times  as  would  not 
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permit  the  name  of  Agricola  to  remain  unmen¬ 
tioned  :  So  many  were  the  Armies  which  we  had 
loft  in  Mcefia,  in  Dacia,  in  Germany,  in  Pannonia, 
all  by  the  wretched  conduct  of  our  Generals,  either 
altogether  impotent  or  fool-hardy  :  So  many  withal 
were  the  brave  officers,  with  fo  many  bands  of  men, 
overthrown  and  taken.  Neither  was  the  queftion 
and  conteft  now  about  maintaining  the  limits  of  the 
Empire  and  guarding  the  rivers  which  ferved  for  its 
boundaries,  but  about  defending  the  Handing  en¬ 
campments  of  the  Legions  and  preferving  our  own 
territories.  Thus,  when  public  misfortunes  were 
following  one  another  in  a  continual  train,  when 
every  year  was  become  fignal  for  calamities  and 
daughters,  Agricola  was  by  the  common  voice  of 
the  populace  required  for  the  command  of  our  Ar¬ 
mies.  For,  all  men  were  comparing  his  vigor, 
his  drmnefs,  and  his  mind  trained  in  war,  with  the 
doth  and  timidity  of  the  others.  With  difcourfes 
of  this  ftrain,  it  is  certain  that  even  the  ea;s  of 
Domitian  himfelf  were  teafed  ;  whilft:  all  the  beft  of 
his  Freedmen  advifed  and  prefled  him  to  this  choice, 
out  of  pure  affedlion  and  duty,  as  did  the  worft  out 
of  virulence  and  envy  ;  and  to  whatever  appeared 
moil  malignant  that  Prince  was  ever  prone.  In  this 
manner  was  Agricola,  as  well  through  his  own  vir¬ 
tues,  as  through  the  bafe  management  of  others, 
pufhed  upon  a  precipice  even  of  glory. 

T  he  year  was  now  arrived  when  to  the  lot  of 
Agricola  was  to  fall  the  proconfulfhip  of  Ada  or  of 
Africa  :  And,  as  Civica  had  been  lately  murdered, 
(even  whilft:  proconful  of  the  former  province) 
Agricola  was  neither  unprepared  whatcourfe  to  pur- 
fue,  nor  Domitian  unfurnifhed  with  an  example  to 
follow.  It  happened  too,  that  certain  perfons, 
apprized  of  the  fecret  purpofes  of  the  Prince,  made 
it  their  bufinefs  to  accoft  Agricola,  and  afk  him, 
whether  he  meant  in  earned:  to  take  pofleffion  of  his 
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Province.  Nay,  they  began,  atfirF,  indeed,  with 
tome  referve,  to  extol  a  life  of  tranquillity  and  re- 
pofe  ;  anon  tney  profFered  their  good  offices  to  pro¬ 
cure  his  dimiffion  and  excufe  :  At  laft,  throwing  01F 
all  difguife,  and  proceeding  at  once  to  diffuade°and 
to  intimidate  him,  they  prevailed  with  him  to  be 
carried  with  this  as  his  fuit  to  Domitian.  Fie, 
already  prepared  to  diffemble  his  fentiments,  and 
a  Fuming  a  mien  of  haughtmels,  not  only  received 
the  petition  of  Agricola  to  be  excufed,  but  when  he 
had  granted  k,  fullered  himfelf  to  be  prefented  with 
formal  thanJcs*  Is  or  was  he  albamed  of  conferring 
a  grace  fo  unpopular  and  odious.  To  Agricola, 
however,  he  gave  not  the  falary  which  was  wont 
to  be  paid  to  Proconfuis,  and  which  he  himfelf  had 
continued  to  fome.  Whether  he  were  affronted 
that  it  was  not  alxed,  or  whether  reftrained  by  his 
own  guilty  mind,  left  he  might  feem  to  have  pur- 
chafed  with  money  what  he  had  hindered  by  his 
interpolation  and  power.  It  is  the  nature  of  men, 
that  whomfoever  they  injure  thev  hate.  Now 
D  •iTiitian  was  in  his  temper  apt  to  be  fuddenly 
tranfported  into  rage,  and,  in  proportion  as  he  {'mo¬ 
thered  his  vengeance,  the  more  irreconcilable  he 
always  certainly  proved.  Yet,  by  the  prudence 
and  moderation  of  Agricola,  he  was  foftened.  For, 
by  no  contumacy  of  his,  nor  by  any  vain  often- 
tation  of  a  fpirit  of  Liberty  ill-timed,  did  he  court 
fame  or  urge  his  fate.  Let  fuch  who  are  wont  to 
admire  things  daring  and  forbidden,  know,  that 
even  under  evil  Princes,  great  men  may  be  produced, 
and  that  by  the  means  of  modefty  and  obfervance, 
provided  thefe  be  accompanied  with  application  and 
vigor,  they  may  rife  to  an  equal  meafure  of  pub¬ 
lic  eftimation  and  praife  with  that  of  many,  who, 
through  a  condudf  very  flubborn  and  precipitate, 
but  of  no  advantage  to  the  Commonweal,  have 

diflin- 
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diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  dying  only  to  gain  a 
great  name. 

Afflicting  to  us  his  family  proved  the  end  of  his 
life,  forrowfui  to  his  friends  ;  and  even  to  foreigners 
and  fueh  as  knew  him  not,  matter  of  trouble  and 
condolence.  The  commonalty  likewiie,  and  fur.h 
people  as  were  void  of  employment  *,  were  not 
only  frequent  in  their  vifits  to  his  houfe,  but  in  all 
public  places,  in  all  particular  companies,  made 
him  the  fubjecf  of  their  converfation.  Nor,  when 
his  death  was  divulged,  was  there  a  foul  found  who 
either  rejoiced  at  it,  or  prefently  forgot  it.  What 
heightened  the  public  commiferation  and  concern, 
was  a  prevailing  rumor,  that  he  was  difpatched  by 
poifon.  That  there  was  any  proof  of  this,  I  dare 
not  aver.  Yet  it  is  true  that,  during  the  whole 
courfeof  his  illnefs,  Domitian  caufed  frequent  vifits 
to  be  made  him,  indeed  much  more  frequent  than 
Princes  are  wont  to  make,  both  by  his  favourite 
Freedmen  and  mod  trufty  Phyficians  ;  whether 
through  real  concern  for  his  health,  or  folicitude  to 
learn  the  probability  of  his  death.  It  is  well  known 
that,  on  the  day  in  which  he  expired,  continual 
accounts  were,  by  meflengers  purpofely  placed,  every 
inftant  tranfmitted  to  the  Emperor,  how  fall  his  end 
was  approaching  ;  and  no  one  believed,  that  he 
would  thus  quicken  fuch  tidings,  had  he  been  to 
feel  any  forrow  from  hearing  them.  In  his  face, 
however,  and  even  in  his  fpirit,  he  affe&ed  to  (hew 
fome  guife  of  grief  ;  for,  he  was  now  fecure  againft 
the  objedd  of  his  hate,  and  could  more  eahly  dif- 
femble  his  prefent  joy,  than  lately  his  fear.  It  was 
abundantly  notorious  how  much  it  rejoiced  him, 
upon  reading  the  laft  Will  of  Agricola,  to  find  him- 

*  Or  it  may  be  thus  tranflated  :  ‘  the  body  of  the 
4  people,  through  chiefly  intent  upon  fuch  affairs  as 
*  concerned  not  the  State.’ 

felf 
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fclf  left  joint  heir  with  his  excellent  Wife  and  tender 

I  aughter.  Phis  he  took  to  have  been  done  out  of 

judgment  and  choice,  and  in  pure  honour  to  him- 

ieli  bo  blind  and  corrupt  was  his  mind  rendered  by 

continual  flattery,  as  not  to  know,  that  to  no  Prince 

_  a  baci  one  will  any  good  father  bequeath  his 
fortune. 

Agricola  was  born  on  the  thirteenth  of  Tune, 
during  the  third  Confulfhip  of  the  Emperor  Cali¬ 
gula.  He  died  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  AumfE 
during  the  Confulfhip  of  Collega  and  Prifcus*  in 
the  nfty-fixth  year  of  his  age.  If  pofterity  be  de- 
mous  to  know  his  make  and  flat u re ;  in  his  perfon 
he  was  rather  genteel  and  regular  than  tall.  In  his 
aipea  there  was  nothing  terrible.  His  looks  were 
extremely  gracious  and  pleafing.  A  good  man  you 
would  have  readily  believed  him,  and  been  glad  to 
have  found  that  he  was  a  great  man.  Nay,  though 
he  was  fnatcned  away  whilil  his  age  was  yet  in  full 
vigour,  if,  however,  his  life  be  meafured  by  his 
glory,  he  attained  to  a  mighty  length  of  days  :  For, 
every  true  felicity  and  acquifition,  namely,  all  fuch 
as  arife  from  virtue,  he  had  already  enjoyed  to  the 
fu.I.  As  he  had  been  li  .ewife  dignified  with  the 
Confular  and  Triumphal  Honours,  what  more  could 
foi  tune  add  to  his  luitre  and  renown  ?  After  enor¬ 
mous  wealth  he  fought  not ;  an  honourable  fhare 
he  pofTefTed.  As  behind  him  he  left  furviving  his 
Daughter  and  his  Wife,  he  may  be  even  accounted 
happy ;  fince,  by  dying  whilfl  his  credit  was  no 
wife  impaired,  his  fame  in  its  full  fplendor,  his  re¬ 
lations  and  friends  yet  in  a  Fate  ot  fecurity,  he 
efcaped  the  evils  to  come.  For,  as  before  us  he 
was  wont  to  exprefs  his  wifhes,  that  he  might  fur- 
vive  to  fee  this  truly  blefled  age,  and  Trajan  fway- 
ing  tne  Sovereignty,  wifhes  which  he  uttered  with 
prefages  as  of  what  would  furely  enlue;  fo  it  was  a 
wondrous  confolation  attending  the  quicknefs  of  his 

death. 
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death,  that  thence  he  evaded  the  mifery  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  times,  when  Domitian,  wno  had  ceafed  to  ex¬ 
ert  his  Tyranny  by  ftarts  only  and  inter  millions, 
was  come  now  to  rend  the  Commonwealth  by 
cruelties  without  all  refpite,  and  to  overtnrcvv  i*? 
as  it  were,  by  one  great  and  deadly  ftroke. 

For,  Agricola  faw  not  the. Court  of  the  Senate 
befieged,  nor  the  Senate  enclofed  by  armed  men, 
nor  the  butchery  of  fo  many  men  of  Confmar  dig¬ 
nity,  nor  the  flight  and  exile  ol  fo  many  Ladies  of 
the  prime  Nobility,  all  effected  in  one  continued 
havock.  Till  then  Carus  Metius,  the  accufer,  was 
only  confiderable  for  having  been  victorious  in  one 
bloody  procefs  ;  till  then  the  cruel  motions  of  Mef- 
fallinus  rang  only  within  the  Palace  at  Alba;  and 
in  thofe  days  Mafia  Bebius  (afterwards  fo  exercifed 
in  arraigning  the  innocent)  was  himfelf  arraigned 
as  a  criminal.  Prefently  after  we,  with  our  own 
hands,  dragged  Helvidius  to  prifon  and  execution  1 
We  beheld  the  melancholy  doom  of  Maurieus  and 
Rufticus  :  We  found  ourfelves  befprinkled  with  the 
innocent  blood  of  Senecio.  Even  Nero  withheld 
his  eyes  from  feenes  of  cruelty  ;  he,  indeed,  or¬ 
dered  murders  to  be  perpetrated,  but  faw  not  the 
perpetration.  The  principal  part  of  our  miferies 
under  Domitian,  was  to  be  obliged  to  fee  him  and 
be  feen  by  him,  at  a  time  when  all  our  fighs  and 
forrows  were  watched  and  marked  down  for  con¬ 
demnation  ;  when  that  cruel  countenance  of  his, 
always  covered  with  a  fettled  red,  whence  he  har- 
dened  himfelf  againft  all  ihame  and  blufhing,  ferved 
him  to  mark  and  recount  all  the  pale  horrors  at  once 
pofTefTing  fomany  men.  Thou  therefore,  Agricola, 
art  happy,  not  only  as  thy  life  was  glorious,  but  as 
thy  death  was  feafonable.  According  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  fuch  who  heard  thy  lafl  words,  thou  didft 
accept  thy  fate  chearfully  and  with  firmnefs,  as  if 
thou  thus  didft  thy  part  to  fhew  the  Emperor  to  be 

guiltlefs. 
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guiltlefs. .  But  to  myfelf  and  thy  Daughter,  befides 
the  anguiftt  of  having  our  Father  fnatehed  from  us, 
it  proves  a  frefh  acceilion  of  forrow,  that  we  had 
not  an  opportunity  to  attend  thee  in  thy  ficknefs,  to 
folace  thy  finking  fpirits,  to  pleafe  ourfelves  with 
feeing  thee,  pleafe  ourfelves  with  embracing  thee. 
Doubtlefs,  we  fhould  have  greedily  received  thy 
inftiucfions  and  fayings,  and  engraved  them  for 
ever  upon  our  hearts.  This  is  our  woe,  this  a 
wound  to  our  fpirit,  that  by  the  lot  of  long  ab- 
fence  from  thee,  thou  waft  already  loft  to  us  for 
four  years  before  thy  death.  There  is  no  queftion, 
excellent  Father,  but  that  with  whatever  thy  con¬ 
dition  required  thou  waft  honourably  fupplied,  as 
thou  waft  attended  by  thy  Wife,  one  fo  full  of  ten- 
dernefs  for  her  Hufband :  Yet  fewer  tears  accom¬ 
panied  thy  coarfe,  and  during  thy  laft  moments 
fomewhat  was  wanting  to  fatisfy  thine  eyes. 

>  If  for  the  manes  of  the  juft  any  place  be  found  ; 
if,  as  Philofophers  hold,  great  fpirits  perifh  not 
with  the  body,  pleafing  be  thy  repofe.  Moreover, 
recall  us  thy  family  from  this  our  weaknefs  in  re¬ 
gretting  thee,  and  from  thefe  our  effeminate  wail¬ 
ings,  to  the  contemplation  of  thy  virtues,  for  which 
it  were  unjuft  to  lament  or  to  mourn.  Let  us  ra¬ 
ther  adorn  thy  memory  with  deathlefs  praifes,  and 
(as  far  as  our  infirmities  will  allow)  by  purfuing 
and  adopting  thy  excellencies.  This  is  true  ho¬ 
nour,  this  the  natural  duty  incumbent  upon  every 
near  relation.  This  is  alfo  what  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  thy  Daughter  and  thy  Wife,  fo  to  reve¬ 
rence  the  memory  of  a  Father,  and  a  Hufband,  as 
to  be  ever  ruminating  upon  all  his  doings,  upon  all 
his  fayings,  and  rather  to  adore  his  immortal  name, 
rather  the  image  of  his  mind,  than  that  of  his  per- 
fon.  Not  that  I  mean  to  condemn  the  ufe  of  Sta¬ 
tues,  fuch  as  are  framed  of  marble  or  brafs.  But 
as  the  perfons  of  men  are  frail  and  perifhing,  fo 

are 
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are  likewife  the  portraitures  of  men.  The  form  of 
the  foul  is  eternal,  fuch  as  you  cannot  reprefent  and 
preferve  by  the  craft  of  hands,  or  by  materials  fo¬ 
reign  to  its  nature,  nor  otherwife  than  by  a  fimili- 
tude  and  conformity  of  manners.  Whatever  we 
loved  in  Agricola,  whatever  we  admired,  remains, 
and  will  for  ever  remain  implanted  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  through  an  eternity  of  ages,  and  conveyed 
down  in  the  voice  of  Fame,  and  in  the  Record  of 
things.  For,  many  of  the  great  Ancients,  by  be¬ 
ing  buried  in  oblivion,  have  thence  reaped  the  fate 
of  men  altogether  mean  and  inglorious  :  But  Agri¬ 
cola  fhall  ever  furvive  in  his  Hiftory  here  compofed 
and  tranfmitted  to  pofterity. 
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DISCOURSE  I 


Upon  the  former  English  Tranflations 

of  Tacitus. 


Sedt.  I.  Of  the  IYanflation  by  Greenway 

and  Sir  H.  Savill. 

AM  going  to  offer  to  the  public  the  Tranflation 
of  a  W ork,  which  for  wifdom  and  force,  is  in 
higher  fame  and  aonfideration,  than  almoft  any 
other  that  lias  yet  appeared  amongft  men  ;  a  Work 
often  tranflated  into  many  Languages,  feldom  well 
into  any,  into  ours  worft  of  all.  The  firft  was 
done  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  Annals  by 
one  Greenway,  and  four  Books  of  the  Hillory  by 
Sir  Henry  Savill,  a  man  exceeding  learned,  and 
efteemed  for  his  critical  notes  upon  Tacitus,  as  well 
as  for  thofe  upon  St.  Chryfoflom,  of  whole  works 
he  has  publifhed  an  elaborate  edition.  But  though 
he  was  an  able  Grammarian,  and  underftood  the 
Antiquities  in  Tacitus,  and  his  words,  his  Tran- 
Ilation  is  a  mean  performance;  his  ftile  is  ftiff 
fpiritlefs,  and  obfcure;  he  drops  many  of  his  Au¬ 
thor’s  ideas,  preferves  none  of  his  turns,  and  ftarves 
his  meaning  even  where  he  beft  conveys  it.  ’Tis 
a  mere  T ranflation,  that  rather  of  one  word  into 
another,  than  that  of  a  dead  tongue  into  a  living 

or  of  fenfe  into  fenfe.  The  Roman  idiom  is  forced 
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and  wire-drawn  into  the  Engl  lib,  a  tafk  altogether 
impoflible;  and  not  adopted  and  naturalized,  a  thing 
poffible  enough  and  out  of  a  Book  profufe  in  elo¬ 
quence,  fine  fpirit  and  images,  he  has  drawn  a  work 
harfh,  halting  and  barren.  Ogilby  is  not  more  un¬ 
like  Virgil.  Greenway  is  frill  worfe  than  Savill ; 
he  had  none  of  his  learning,  he  had  all  his  faults 
and  more  :  The  former  has  at  leaf:  performed  like 
a  fchool- matter,  the  latter  like  a  fchool-boy. 

Se£t.  II.  Of  the  Englifh  Trandation  by 

feveral  hands. 

ABOUT  a  hundred  years  after  them  another 
Englifh  Trandation  was  undertaken  by  feveral 
hands,  Mr.  Dry  den  and  others.  Dryden  has  tran- 
flated  the  firft  Book  ;  but  done  it  almoft  literally 
from  Mr.  Amelot  de  la  Houflaye,  with  fo  much 
hafte  and  little  exadfnefs,  that  befides  his  many  mis¬ 
takes,  he  has  introduced  feveral  Gallicifms  :  He  fol¬ 
lows  the  French  author  fervilely,  and  writes  French 
Englifh,  rather  than  trufl  him  out  of  his  eye.  It 
is  true,  la  HoufTaye  is  an  honeft  Tranflator,  and  one 
of  the  foremofl :  He  has  gone  as  far  as  the  thirteenth 
Annal  inclufive  ;  but  his  phrafes  are  often  weak  and 
trifling,  and  he  is  fubjedt  to  all  that  faintnefs  and 
circumlocution  for  which  the  French  tongue  is  noted. 
Dryden  copies  his  manner  as  well  as  his  meaning. 
It  was  pure  hurry  and  want  of  application ;  for  he 
was  a  fine  writer,  had  a  copious  imagination,  a 
good  ear,  and  a  flowing  {file.  Strike  away  all  that 
is  bad  in  his  works,  enough  will  remain  to  fhew  him 
a  great  Poet,  a  man  of  parts  and  a  matter  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Even  his  many  enemies  and  oppofers  fhew 
the  confiderablenefs  of  the  man ;  but  his  excellen¬ 
cies  in  many  things  excufe  not  his  faults  in  others  \ 

his  Tranflation  of  Tacitus  is  poor  and  languid,  no 

where 
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where  derived  from  the  original,  generally  full  of 
miftakes  at  bed:  it  is  only  the  French  Tranflator 
ill  tranflated,  or  ill  imitated. 


Se£t.  III.  Of  the  laft  Tranflation  of  the 

firft  Annal. 

TACITUS  talking  of  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
guftus  his  reign,  fays,  44  domi  res  tranquillae. 
Eadem  magiftratuum  vocabula.”  Thefe  are  two 
fentences  independent  of  each  other ;  yet  Mr.  Dry- 
den  translates,  4  ail  things  at  Rome  being  in  a 
6  fettled  peace,  the  Magiftratee  if  ill  retained  their 
4  former  names  as  if  the  one  was  all  the  caufe  of 
the  other.  Fhis  blunder  is  owing  to  la  Ho u flay e  ill 
underftood  :  44  tout  etoit  tranquille  a  Rome,  les 
Magiftrats  avoient  les  memes  noms  If  inftead 
of  avoient,  he  had  faid  ayant,  the  tranflation  would 
have  come  pretty  near  the  French.  But  the  Eng- 
litn  T  ranflator  does  not  feem  to  underftand  French, 
though  he  has  no  other  guide,  elfe  how  could  he 
fo  miferably  miftake,  4 4  pars  multo  maxima  immi- 
nentis  dominos  variis  rumoribus  diflerebant 
as  to  render  it,  4  the  greater  part  employed  their 
4  time  in  various  difcourfes  of  future  matters 
from  this  it  is  plain  he  never  looked  into  the  ori¬ 
ginal,^  or  underftood  it  not.  He  was  milled  by  the 
french  which  he  appears  here  to  have  as  little  un¬ 
derftood  ;  44  la  plus  part  fe  plaifoient  a  faire  divers 

44  jugemens  de  ceux  qui  aioient  devenir  leurs  Mai- 
64  tres.” 

But  more  wretched  ftill  is  what  follows :  Taci¬ 
tus  reprefen ts  the  Romans  dilcourfing,  during  the 
decline  of  Auguftus,  concerning  the  next  fuccefiors 
m  view,  Agrippa  Pofthumus  and  Tiberius,  and 
makes  them  lay  of  Livia  the  Emprefs  $  44  accedere 
matrem  muliebri  impotentia:  ferviendum  feminae, 

G  2  *  &c.” 
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cc  &c”  €  His  mother  of  a  violent  and  imperious 

*  nature,  according  to  the  fex  themfelves,  fubje&ed 
4  to  the  flavery  of  a  woman,'  This  is  jargon  and 
nonfenfe,  tho’  the  author  feems  to  have  followed 
the  French  ;  u  qui  (Tibere)  a  une  mere  imperieufe 

&  violente,  felon  la  coutume  du  fexe,  a  laquelle 

il  faudra  obeir.-en  efclaves,”  Well  may  he  be 
faid  to  follow  the  French  Tranflator  blindly  ;  and 
lefs  is  the  wonder  that  he  adopts  his  Gallicifms 
where  he  happens  to  underftand  him. 

When  Drufus,  the  fon  of  Tiberius,  entred  the 
Camp  of  the  feditious  Legions  in  Pannonia,  and 
the  mutinous  foldiery  were  gathered  round  him  j 
Tacitus  makes  a  charming  and  {Long  delcription 
of  their  behaviour,  with  the  feveral  viciflitudes  of 
their  palhons,  which  fhifted  ffrangely  according  as 
they  dreaded  his  perfon  and  authority,  or  recalled 
their  grievances,  and  furveyed  their  own  numbers 
and  {Length  ;  and  he  concludes  the  whole,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  cuffom,  with  a  fine  reflection  :  “  Illi, 
“  quotiens  oculos  ad  multitudinem  retulerant,  vo- 
«  cibus  truculentis  ftrepere  ;  rurfum,  vifo  Caefare, 
46  trepidare.  Murmur  incertum,  atrox  clamor,  & 
<c  repente  quies ;  diverfis  animorum  motibus,  pa- 
CQ  vebant,  terrebantqueT  T  his  is  all  pretty  well 
tranflatcd  by  la  HoufTaye.  I  {hall  only  quote  the 
laft  claufe  or  reflection  :  “  par  des  mouvemens  tout 
“  difFerens,  ils  prenoient  l’epouvante,  &  la  don¬ 
ee  noient and  this  I  quote  only  to  {hew  how  im- 
potently  the  Englifti  Tranflator  hangs  by  the  French 
phrafe  and  takes  it  literally:  c  by  their  different 

*  motions,  fays  he,  they  gave  and  took  terror  in 
4  their  turns.' 

Is  not  this  pithy  and  founding?  There  are  numbers 
of  fuch  inftances  both  as  to  language  and  {Length  ; 
infornuch  that  I  have  been  fometimes  tempted  to 
think  it  not  to  be  Dryden  s  :  but  I  have  many 
affurances  of  its  being  his.  I  take  it  for  granted  it 

was 
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was  a  jobb  for  the  Bookfellers,  carelefsly  performed 
by  one,  who  wanted  no  capacity,  but  only  pains 
or  incouragement  to  have  done  it  much  better,  per¬ 
haps  very  well. 

Seft.  IV.  Of  the  laft:  Tranflation  of  the 

fecond  Annal. 

THE  next  Annal  is  tranflated  by  another  hand, 
lefs  negligently,  but  with  fmall  tafte  and  vi¬ 
gour  ;  no  refemblance  of  the  original,  where  in 
every  fentence  almoft  there  occur  furprizing  images 
and  turns,  which  no  where  appear  in  the  Tran¬ 
flation.  3 1  is  not  the  Are  of  Tacitus,  but  his  em¬ 
bers  quenched  with  Englifh  words  cold  and  Gothick. 
Let  any  one  read  particularly  the  two  fpeeches  of  Ar- 
minius  and  Maroboduus  to  their  different  armies 
juft  before  they  engaged,  cap.  45.  and  46.  and  he 
will  find  that  between  Tacitus  and  his  Tranfiator, 
there  is  juft  as  much  difference  as  between  a  living 
foul  and  a  cold  carcafe.  Yet  the  lifelefs  Tranflation 
of  this  Annal  compared  with  that  of  the  third  by  a 
different  hand,  is  an  able  performance. 

Se£t.  V.  Of  the  laft  Tranflation  of  the 

-  third  Annal. 

THIS  tranflation  is  in  truth  wretched  beyond 
belief  ;  tis  below  drollery,  and  a  fort  of  a 
middle  between  bad  fenfe  and  good  nonfenfe  Ta¬ 
citus  fays  of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  which  brought 
Agrippina  from  Afia  with  her  hufband’s  funeral  urn, 
and  her  children  now  fatherlefs  ;  «  claffis  paulatim 
“  fucceflit,  non  alacri,  ut  adfolet,  remigio,  fed 
“  cun&is  ad  triftitiam  compofitis,”  Am  3  c.  j. 
The  fleet  (fays  the  Tranflator)  came  in,  not  row- 

®  3  *  inp; 
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*  ins;  brifkly,  as  they  ufed  to  do,  but  flowly,  and 
4  with  forrow  in  their  countenances  ;  5  atranflation 
worthy  of  one  who  could  make  Tacitus  fay  elfe- 
where,  c  Drufus  left  the  City  to  enquire  his  fortune  :* 
Would  not  one  think  that  he  went  to  fome  remote 
country  to  confult  a  cunning  man  ?  Or  meant  the 
Tranflator  to  joke  upon  the  religion  and  folemnities 
of  the  Romans?  'The  words  of  Tacitus  which  he 
thus  perverts,  or  rather  quite  drops,  are,  u  Drufus 
44  urbe  egrefius  repetendis  aufpiciis  4  Drufus  went 
4  without  the  gates,  to  repeat  the  formality  of  the 
4  aufpices.’ 

Tacitus  at  the  end  of  his  difcourfe  upon  laws, 
fays,  44  Caefar  Auguftus,  potentise  fecurus,  quae 
44  Triumviratu  jufferat,  abolevit,  deditque  jura, 
46  quis  pace  Sc  Principe  uteremur  :  acriora  ex  eo 
44  vincl a,  inditi  cuftodes,  Sc  lege  Papia  Poppaea 
44  praemiis  indu£ti,  ut  fi  &c.  fed  altius  penetrabant, 
44  (cuftodes,  fcil.)  Urbemque  &  Italiam,  &  quod 
44  ufquam  civium,  corripuerant,  multorumque  ex- 

cifi  flatus  ;  &  terror  omnibus  intentabatur,  nib 
44  Tiberius  ftatuendo remedio,  Sic”  Now  obferve 
the  force,  and  elegance,  and  truth,  with  which  this 
is  rendered  by  the  Tranflator;  6  Auguftus  Cefar 

*  being  fettled  in  his  authority,  he  aboliihed  thofe 

*  things  he  commanded  in  the  Triumvirate,  and 
4  gave  new  laws  to  be  obferved  in  time  of  peace, 
<  and  under  a  Monarch.  And  that  they  might  be 

*  the  better  kept,  he  appointed  fome  to  look  after 
4  them  [as  if  the  laws  had  been  a  flock  of  fheep] 
4  The  law  Papia  Poppea  provided,  &c.  But  the 
4  informers  went  farther,  not  only  in  the  City,  but 
4  thro’  all  Italy,  where  any  citizens  were,  ruined 
4  many  families  and  frightened  all.  To  remedy 
4  which  Tiberius,’  See,  A  little  farther  Tacitus 
fays,  44  adverbs  animis  acceptum,  quod  filio  Claud ii 
44  focer  Sejanus  deftinaretur  :  polluifte  nobilitatem 

videbantur,  fufpe&umque  jam  nimiae 

44  fpei 
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fpei  Sejanum  ultro  extuliHe.”  c  There  were 

<  (fays  the  Tranflator)  great  difcontents  upon  Clau- 

<  dius’s  foil’s  being  to  marry  Sejanus’s  daughter  as 

<  a  difparagement  to  him,  [to  what  him  ?  Sejanus 

4  was  the  laft  named  ]  4  But  Sejanus,  whofeam- 

<  bition  was  fufpedled,  was  much  exalted  upon  it/ 

Tacitus  difcourfing  of  the  revolt  of  Florus  and 
Sacrovir,  and  reprefenting  the  fentiments  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  upon  that  and  other  alarms,  fays,  “  increpa- 
44  bant  Tiberium,  quod  in  tanto  rerum  motu,  li- 
44  bellis  accufatorum  infumeret  operam.  An  ju- 
«  lium  Sacrovirum  majeftatis  crimine  reum  in  Se- 
44  natu  fore  ?  Extitiffe  tandem  viros,  qui  cruentas 
■  4C  epi  doles  arm  is  cohiberent :  miferam  pacem  ve! 

44  bello  bene  in  atari.  Tanto  impenfius  in  fecuri- 
44  tatem  compofxtus,  neque  loco,  neque  vultu  mu- 
44  tato,  fed  utfolitum  per  illos  dies  egit  :  altitudine 
44  animi,  an  compererat  modica  eiTe  &  vulgatis  le- 
44  viora.”  Hear  how  this  is  tranflated.  Blaming 
4  Tiberius  for  employing  himfelf  in  reading  infor- 
4  mers  accufations  where  there  was  fo  great  com- 
4  motions.  What,  fa  id  they,  have  the  Senate 
4  found  Julius  Sacrovir  guilty  of  treafon  ?  Some 
4  have  had  the  courage  to  fupprefs  by  arms  the 
4  bloody  libels  of  a  Tyrant  ;  war  is  a  good  change 
4  for  a  miferable  peace.  But  he  neither  changed 
4  place  nor  countenance  ;  affedting  to  fhew  he  was 
4  not  afraid,  either  through  courage,  or  that  he 
4  knew  things  to  be  lefs  than  they  were  reported/ 
Was  ever  good  fenfe  fo  vilely  burlefqued  ?  were  one 
tc  fludy  to  ridicule  Tacitus,  what  more  miferable 
fluff,  void  of  all  fenfe  and  found,  could  one  make 
him  utter  ?  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  notable  com¬ 
pliment  in  an  addrefs  from  a  learned  Society  to  the 
late  King  ;  4  We  perceive  that  you  are  one  that  is 
4  not  afraid  that  pofferity  fhould  make  mention  of 
4  you  f  or  v/ords  of  the  like  force  and  beauty. 
Neither  have  I  picked  out  thefe  paffages  invidioufly, 
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as  the  worft  :  I  have  read  the  whole  Annal,  and  I 
know  no  part  of  it  better  done. 

$e<5L  \  I.  Of  the  laft  Tranflation  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  Annal. 

THE  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  Annals  are  done 
by  another  hand,  and  poorly  done.  In  him 
you  find  little  of  the  true  meaning  of  Tacitus ;  of 
his  fpiritand  manner  nothing  at  all ;  but  frequent 
deviations  from  his  fenfe,  and  even  from  all  fenfe. 
Tacitus  in  the  Charader  of  Sejanus,  fays  ;  cc  intus 
fumma  apifcendi  libido,  ejufque  caufa  modo  lar- 
gitio  &  luxus,  faepius  induftria  ac  vigilantia, 
baud  minus  noxite,  quotiens  parando  regno  fin- 
‘‘  guntur.”  Who  but  the  Tranfiator  would  have 
difcovered,  that  by  thefe  words  Tacitus  meant  to 
declare,  that  *  virtues  are  as  dangerous  as  vices, 

4  when  they  meet  with  a  turbulent  fpirit  afpiring  to 
4  Empire  ?’  Yet  the  Tranflation  of  this  paflage  is 
as  juft  as  that  of  many  others.  Sometimes  he  drops 
whole  phrafes  and  paffages,  fuch  as  he  knows  not 
what  to  make  of,  and  oftner  lofes  out  of  fight  the 
meaning  of  others  however  plain. 

Tacitus  fays,  Cc  ut  feries  futuri  in  Agrippinam 
ic  exitii  inciperet,  Claudia  Pulchra  fobrina  ejus  pof- 
<c  tulatur,  accufante  Domitio  Afro.  Is  recens 
cc  praetura,  modicus  dignationis,  &  quoquo  facinore 
iC  properus  clarefcere,  crimen  impudicitiae,  adul- 
iC  terum  Furnium,  veneficia  in  Principem,  &  de- 
4C  votiones  objedabat.”  4  To  begin  the  ruin  of 
*  Agrippina,  [how  infipid  and  defedive  !]  Domi- 
4  tius  Afer  lately  Pretor  [not  a  word  of  modicus 
4  dignationis]  and  ready  to  engage  in  any  thing  to 
4  gain  himfelf  credit  [obferve  the  force  !]  accufes 
4  Claudia  Pulchra  of  adultery  with  Furnius  [the 
4  words  fobrina  ejus,  which  explain  the  reft,  and 

4  the 
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4  and  the  word  impudicitiae,  one  of  the  articles  of 
4  the  charge,  are  omittedj  and  to  have  a  defign  on 
4  the  life  of  that  Prince  with  her  charms  and  per- 
4  fon  What  Prince  ?  Furnius  was  none  ;  T  ibe¬ 
rius  has  not  been  mentioned  in  feveral  pages  :  it  is 
nonfenfe  ;  and  4  a  defign  on  his  life  with  her  charms 
4  and  perfon,’  multiplies  the  nonfenfe. 

What  follows  fares  not  much  better :  44  Agrip- 
44  pina  femper  atrox,  turn  Sc  periculo  propinquae 
44  accenfa,  pergit  ad  Tiberium.”  4  Agrippina  al- 
4  ways  of  a  violent  temper,  but  at  prefent  extreme- 
4  ly  enraged,  runs  immediately  to  Tiberius,  See.* 
He  drops  periculo  propinquae,  as  ufelefs  words. 

Tacitus  fays,  that  amongft  other  reafons  afligned 
why  Tiberius  retired  from  Rome,  fome  alledged  the 
authority  afiumed  by  his  mother;  who  having  per¬ 
suaded  Auguftus,  contrary  to  his  inclinations,  to 
poftpone  Germanicus  and  adopt  Tiberius,  did  af¬ 
terwards  upbraid  Tiberius  with  fo  fignal  a  fervice, 
and  even  challenged  the  Empire  as  her  own  :  44  id- 
44  que  Augufta  exprobrabat,  repofeebat.”  4  The 
4  Emprefs  (fays  the  Tranflator)  feemed  to  reproach 
4  him  with  that  favour,  and  requeued  it  for  her 
4  fon.’  What  gibberifh  !  {he  had  but  one  fon,  and 
he  had  it.  She,  forfooth,  reproached  her  fon  Ti¬ 
berius  for  having  given  him  the  Sovereignty,  and 
from  the  fame  Tiberius  claimed  it  for  the  fame  Ti¬ 
berius.  Sejanus,  once  when  a  cave  fell  in  upon 
Tiberius  and  his  company,  covered  the  Emperor 
with  his  own  body  :  44  major  ex  eo*”  fays  Tacitus; 

4  This  admirable  and  undoubted  fidelity,’  fays  the 
Tranflator,  which  Tacitus  never  faid  nor  meant* 
How  miferably  too  does  he  tranflate,  44  ingentium 
44  bellorum  cladem  aequavit  malum  improvifum  : 

44  ejus  initium  fimul  Sc  finis  exftitit.”  4  Happened 
4  a  calamity  in  which  we  fuflained  as  great  a  .lofs 
€  as  in  the  greateft  defeats,  though  it  was  all  done 
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«  in  an  inftant/  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  this 
is  as  well  done  as  any  other  part  of  all  the  three 
Books. 

Se<5t.  VII.  Of  the  laft  Tranllation  of  the 

eleventh  Annal. 

T^HE  eleventh  Annal  is  tranflated  by  another 
Gentleman  ;  but  not  with  another  fpirit :  it 
is  like  the  reft,  full  of  feeblenefs  and  miftakes  and 
low  phrafes.  I  (hall  here  give  fome  inftances.  The 
Pleaders,  in  a  fpeech  to  the  Ernperor  Claudius,  in 
defence  of  taking  fees,  and  in  anfwer  to  Silius,  who 
all  edged  againft  them  the  example  of  certain  great 
Orators  of  the  former  age  who  had  never  taken 
any  ;  fay,  cc  facile  Aiinium  Sc  Meftalam,  inter  An- 
tonium  &  Auguftum  bellorum  praemiis  refertos, 
&c”  c.  7.  4  Afinius  and  MefTala,  who  fea- 

*  thered  their  nefts  well  in  the  Civil  W ars  ’twixt 
4  Anthony,’  See.  This  is  the  Language  of  a  chair¬ 
man,  but  of  a  piece  with  the  reft,  fuch  as,  a  King’s 
4;  a  playing  the  good  fellow ;  b  trumping  up  Ar- 
46  minius’s  title;  c  being  equipped  with  money; 
4C  d  his  reputation  began  to  exert  itfelf  far  and  near ; 
4‘  e  faw  but  one  poor  fnake ;  f  more  bloody  than 
4C  he  ought  to  be ;  Senators  s  fquabling  in  the  houfe  ; 
a  filver  mine  h  which  bled  but  a  little  ;  1  it  was 

a  Viriolentiam  &  libidines  ufurpans,  c.  16. 
b  Fr  ultra  Arminium  praeferibi,  c.  16. 
c  Audtum  pecunia,  c.  16. 
fl  Jam  longius  clarefcere,  c.  16. 
e  Unam  omnino  anguem  vifam. 
f  A trociorem  quam  novo  regno  conduceret,  €.9, 
s  Obllrepentibus  his,  c.  6. 
h  Unde  tenuis  frudtus,  c.  20. 

1  Non  eo  ventum,  c.  26* 


not 
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«  not  come  to  that  yet ;  k  advice  hurts  not  the 
<<  guiltl.efs  ;  1  men  had  recourfe  to  impudence  when 
“  their  ill  adlions  came  to  be  difcovered :  m  others 
were  in  the  fame  predicament  with  them  in  that 
«  matter  ;  n  Claudius  as  he  was  eafily  angry,  fo  he 
was  eafily  pieafed  ;  0  matrimony  the  laft  comfort 
of  thofe  who  give  themfelves  to  lewdnefs  ;  p  afH- 
«  davits  of  her  lewdnefs;  *  the  vaft  treasures  given 
w  to  Silius  for  his  drudgery.”  Such  cant,  jargon, 
and  ill-favoured  nonfenfe,  is  called  the  Tranllation. 
of  Tacitus. 


Sedt.  VIII.  Of  the  laft  Tranflation,  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  Annals. 

THE  two  fucceeding  Annals  are  Englifhed  by 
another  hand,  and  miferably  Englifhed  they 
are  ;  rather  worfe  than  the  former.  5  Fis  all  wretched 
tittle-tattle,  unmeaning  and  ill-bred  ;  nor  could  any7 
number  of  w’ords  thrown  together  at  random,  with¬ 
out  thought  or  idea,  be  more  (hallow  or  vulgar, 
more  deftitute  of  ornament  or  found.  To  pafs  by 
his  u  top  Orators  ;  Knack  of  fpeaking  ;  Having 

off  a  war  any  ways. —He  being  recline.- - -The 

4C  Emperor  himfeif  their  worthy.  Yea,  Gentle- 
41  men  and  Senators  do  make  no  other  original  to 
u  themfelves  but  from  thence;”  and  the.  like  gib- 

k  Infontibus  ihnoxia  conftlia,  ib> 

1  Flagitiis  manifeftis,  fubftdium  ab-audacia  petendum, 
ib. 

rn  Adeife  confcios,  ib. 

n  Claudium,  utinfidiis  incautum,  ita  irse  properum,  ib. 

0  In  omen  matrimonii  cupivit;  ob  magnitudinem  in- 
fami®,  cnjusapud  prodigos  noviflima  voluptas  eft,  ib.. 
p  Codicillos  libidinum  indices,  c.  34. 
q  Quicquid  habitum  Neronibus  &  Drafts  in  preciam 
probri.  ceftuTe,  c.  35. 
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berifh  which  occurs  in  every  fentence  :  I  £hal!  here 
tranfcribe  a  paffage  where  he  feems  to  aim  at  a 
meaning  and  to  exceed  himfelf :  6  r  The  power  his 
4  mother  had  over  him  (Nero)  dwindled  away  by 
4  degrees,  and  Nero  fell  in  love  with  A&e,  a  freed- 
4  woman,  and  made  Otho  and  Claudius  Senecio 
4  the  confidents  of  his  new  Amour,  one  of  which  (to 
4  wit)  Otho,  was  of  a  confular  family,  but  Senecio, 
4  a  fon  of  one  of  Cefar’s  freedmen  ;  who  at  firft 
4  without  the  mother’s  knowledge,  and  fince  in 
4  fpite  of  all  fhe  could  do,  worked  himfelf  by  de- 
4  grees  into  the  Prince’s  affections,  by  luxury  and 
1  fecret  ways,  that  no  body  knew,  which  the  beft 
*  friends  he  had,  indulged  him  in,  and  were  pleafed 
4  to  fee  him  take  up  and  content  himfelf  with  that 
4  woman,  a  thing  which  did  no  body  an  injury  : 
4  for  he  had  the  misfortune  to  diflike  his  wife  Oc~ 
4  tavia  (whether  it  be  that  we  naturally  flight  what 
4  we  can  have,  and  eagerly  purfue  what  is  forbidden) 
4  of  an  illuftrious  family,  and  of  an  unfpotted  vir- 
4  tue,  and  ’twas  feared  he  might  fall  into  a  vein  of 
4  debauching  women  of  quality,  if  he  was  checked 
4  in  that  intrigue  :  But  Agrippina  could  not  bear 
«  that  a  freedwoman  fhould  nofe  her,’  &c.  That 


1  Caeterum  infra&a  paulatim  potentia  matris,  delapfo 
'■Nerone  in  amorem  libertae.cui  vocabulum  A&e  fuit :  fimul 
adfumptis  in  confcientiam  Othone  &  Claudio  Senecione 
adolefcentulis  decoris,  quorum  Otho  farniiia  Confularl, 
Senecio  liberto  Cubans  patre  genitus,  ignara  matre,  dein 
fruftra  obaitente,  penitus  inrepferant  per  luxum  &  am- 
bigua  fecreta.  Ne  feverioribus  quidem  Principis  amicis 
adverfantibus,  muliercula,  nulla  cujufquam  injuria,  cu- 
pidines  principis  explente :  quando  uxore  ab  O&avia, 
nobili  quidem  &  probitatis  fpe&ata?,  fato  quodam,  an 
quia  prevalent  inlicita,  abhorrebat :  metuebaturque,  ne 
in  flupra  feminarum  inluflrium  prorumperet,  fi  ilia  li- 
bidine  prohioeretur.  Sed  Agrippina  libertam  remulam, 
&c.  An,  13.  C,  1 2  &  1 3, 
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C  a  freedwoman  fhould  bear  her,’  fays  the  old  Tran- 

flation.  .  n  ™,  .  . 

How  clear,  how  ftrong,  and  how  juft  !  This  is 

in  the  thirteenth  Book  :  Take  one  or  two  famples 
more  out  of  the  twelfth.  6  8  ’Twas  enabled  that 

<  if  they  (women)  married  (to  (laves)  without  their 
4  matter's  confent,  they  fhould  remain  fitch*  [who 
fhould,  the  women  or  the  (laves  ?  the  former  were 
none,  and  could  not  remain  what  they  were  not  1 
and  to  fay  it  of  the  latter,  is  nonfenfe.]  4  Barea 

<  Soranus,  Conful  elebl,  moved  that  Pallas  (whom 

<  Cefar  laid  was  the  firft  that  brought  it  into  the 
6  Houfe)  fhould  have  the  Pretori al  honours,  and  fifteen 

<  millions  of  Setterces,  and,  that  Scipio  Cornelius 

<  might  have  the  Thanks  of  the  Houfe,  for  that 

<  being  defcended  from  the  Kings  of  Arcadia,  he 
4  forgot  his  birth  and  quality  to  ferve  the  public, 

«  and  was  contented  to  be  one  of  the  Prince’s  fer- 
4  vants.  Claudius  affured  them,  that  Pallas,  fa- 
*  tisfied  with  the  honour  the  Senate  had  done  him, 

4  would  live  as  retiredly  as  he  ufed  to  do.  In  (tort, 

4  an  abl  was  made,’  &c. 

Thefe  two  pa(Tages  are  as  brightly  trandated  as 
any  in  the  two  Books,  indeed  beyond  mod  paf- 
fages. 

s  Inter  quae  refertur  ad  patres,  de  poena  feminarum, 
quae  fervis  conjungerentur.  Statuiturque,  ut  ignaro  do¬ 
mino  ad  id  prolapfa,  in  fervitutem,  fin  confenfiffet,  pro 
liberto  haberetur.  Pallanti,  quem  repertorem  ejus  re- 
lationis  ediderat  Caefar,  praetoria  infignia,  &  centies 
quinqaagefies  feftercium  cenfuit  conful  deftgnatus  Barea 
Soranus  :  additum  a  Scipione  Cornelio,  grates  publice 
aeendas,  quod  regibus  Arcadiae  ortus,  veterrimam  no- 
bilitatem  ufui  publico  poftponeret,  feque  inter  miniftros 
Principis  haberi  fmeret.  Adeveravit  Claudius,  conten- 
tuin  honore  Pallantem,  intra  priorem  paupertatem  fub- 
fiftere.  Et  fixum  eft  aere  publico  Senatus  Confultum, 
&c.  An.  12.  C.  53. 

I  (hall 
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I  fhall  quote  one  more ;  it  is  in  the  thirteenth 
Annai,  cap.  it  was  importunately  uro-ed  in 

the  senate  that  fuch  freedmen  as  by  abufing  their 
Lords,  had  in iv/.o  ihemfelves  unworthy  of  their 
liberty,  fiiould  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  faid 
Lords,  and  be  fubject  to  their  former  chains,  44  nec 

deerantqui  cenferent,  fays  Tacitus,  fed  Confules 
“  re  atlon™  incipere  non  aufi  ignaro  princme.” 
(i.  e.)  4  there  were  Senators  too  ready  to  have 

‘  voted  for  /uch  a  Decree  ;  but  the  Confuls  durfi 

2.0t  ProP°fe  it  to  the  vote  without  acquainting  the 
4  Emperor.’  Of  all  this  plain  matter  the  Tranfla- 
tor  underftood  not  one  word.  He  fays,  4  neither 

‘  were  there  t!lofe  wanting  who  would  cenfure  them 
4  (nec  deerant  qui  cenferent)  but  the  Confuls  duril 
4  not,  without  the  Emperor’s  knowledge,  deter- 
4  mine  the  matter.’ 

I  cannot  omit  one  polite  phrafe  more  out  of  this 
Book.  44  Suilius  Senecam  increpans,”  fays  Taci¬ 
tus.  4  He  laid  it  in  Seneca’s  difli,’  fays  the  Tran f- 
lator’,  c-  42.  ‘  laying  it  in  Seneca’s  difli,’  fays  the 
old  Iranflation.  He  indeed  has  Rolen  all  he  knew 
of  Tacitus  from  the  old  Tranfiation,  with  all  its 
olunders  and  fiupidity,  and  improved  both  notably. 

ehold  another  fpecimen.  4  At  Rome  he  cheated 
4  men  of  their  legacies,  and  wronged  the  fatherlefs, 

4  _  who  were  deluded  by  him  V’  The  words  of  Ta¬ 
citus  are,  44  Romas  teftamenta  &  orbos,  velut  in- 
44  dagine  ejus  capi,  c.  42. 


Tire  old  Ti .inflation  nas  it,  “  At  Rome  he  cofened 
‘‘  me.n  of  tlleir  legacies  fuch  as  died  without  children, 
‘  *s‘f  he  had  laid  a  fnare  to  entrap  them.”  This  is 
toohih,  but  wifer  than  the  other. 
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Se£t.  IX.  Of  the  3aft  Tranflation  of  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  fixteenth  Annals. 

AFrefh  hand  has  undertaken  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  Annals,  and  by  good  fortune  fuch  a  hand 
as  has  preferved  an  eminent  uniformity  with  the 
foreo-oino-;  only  he  is  fomewhat  more  grofs.  Ta¬ 
citus  fays,  it  was  reported  that  when  Agrippina 
ftudied  to  draw  Nero  her  fon  into  an  inceftuous 
commerce  with  herfelf,  “  Senecam  contra  mulie- 
“  bres  inlecebras  fubfidium  a  femina  petivifle  :  im- 
“  miflamque  Aclen  libertam.”  4  Seneca  (fays  the 
<  Tranflator)  foon  brought  in  A£le,  Nero’s  beloved 
<  woman,  to  expel  one  whore  with  another.’ 

When  Agrippina  had  efcaped  the  firft  attempt 
upon  her  life,  fhe  difiembled,  and  feemcd  not  to 
think  it  defigned,  nor  to  entertain  any  future  ap- 
prehenfions  :  44  fimulata  fecuritate  4  Under  the 
4  appearance  of  fecurity,’  (fays  the  Tranflator.) 
But  as  Acerronia,  one  of  her  maids,  had  perifhed 
in  that  attempt,  fbe  ordered  her  Will  to  be  found, 
and  all  her  effe£is  to  be  fealed  up.  This  fhe  did, 
fays  Tacitus,  without  any  diflimulation  ;  44  id  tan- 
64  turn  non  per  fimulationem,”  c.  6.  4  She  takes 

*  all  neceilary  care  (fays  the  Tranflator)  for  the 
4  cure  of  her  wound  ;  the  Teflament  of  Acerronia 
*  to  be  looked  out,  her  coffers  to  be  fealed  up,  and 
4  all  things  neceffary  to  be  done  without  the  leaft 
4  diflimulation  How  nicely  he  underlfands  the 
original,  and  how  grammatical  is  his  Engiifh  !  Here 
however  there  feems  to  be  fome  meaning  aimed  at ; 
in  what  follows,  even  that  is  wanting :  4  The  image 
*  of  the  villains  who  were  ftained  with  the  guilt 
4  of  this  parricide,  ifill  haunted  him.’  The  words 
of  the  original  are  44  obfervabanturque  maris  illius 
44  &  iitorum  gravis  adfpectus,”  c,  re. 


In 
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Intiuth,  to  expofe  the  infipidnefs  and  nonfenfe 
of  thefe  Annals,  were  to  tranfcribe  them.  In  feme 
places  he  is  fo  grofs,  that  his  words  will  not  bear 
repeating ;  as  particularly  where  one  of  Otfavia’s 
maids  tells  7  lgellinus,  44  caftiora  efte  muliebria  Oc- 
“  taviae  quam  os  ej us.”  His  Tranflation  of  this  is 
abominable,  as  well  as  ridiculous  and  falfe  5  and 
many  fuch  like  inftances  there  are  in  him  I  beg 
leave  to  quote  one  fhort  pafTage  more  out  of  this 
Annal.  When  that  Lady  was  by  the  Tyrant  di¬ 
vorced,  and  banifhed  into  Campania  under  a  guard  • 
inde  crebri  queftus,  fays  Tacitus,  nec  ooculti  per 
vulgum,  cui  minor  fapientia,  Sc  ex  mediocritate 
“  fortune  pauciora  pericula  funt,”  c.  6o„  This  is 
a  fine  reflection  ;  obferve  how  execrably  it  is  ren- 
dred  :  4  Upon  the  clamour  of  the  people  (who  hav- 
4  ing  nothing  to  lofe,  are  commonly  fearlefs,  not 

4  out  of  apy  ]ove  or  relenting  at  his  feverity)  this 
*  was  remitted/ 

The  fifteenth  Annal  is  done  juft  like  the  four¬ 
teenth,  wretchedly.  Here  follows  a  fpecimen :  Cor- 
bulo  and  Cefennius  Fetus  commanded  in  the  Eaft  : 
u  fed  neque  Corbulo  semuli  patiens  (fays  Tacitus) 

Sc  P^etus,  cui  fatis  ad  gloriam  erat,  ft  proximus 
44  haberetur,  defpiciebat  gefta,  nihil  caedis  aut  pne- 
u  da?,  ufurpatas  nomine  tenus  urbium  expugna- 
“  tiones,  di&itans  :  fe  tributa  ac  leges,  &  pro  uni- 
“  bra^ Regis  Romanum  jus  vi&is  impoftturum,” 
c.  6.  The  misfortune  was,  (fays  the  Translator)  4  the 
4  one  was  impatient  of  a  rival,  and  the  other  could 
4  not  endure  a  fuperior ;  and  Fetus,  who  ©ught  to 
4  have  contented  himfelf  in  being  fecond  to  Cor- 
4  bulo,  ever  took  pleafure  to  diminifh  the  glory  of 
4  his  actions,  upbraiding  him  that  his  victory  in- 
4  taking  of  towns  was  imaginary,  without  conqueft 
4  or  plunder.  7Tat  he  would  impofe  laws  and  de- 

4  mand  contributions,  introduce  die  Roman  power 

% 
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^  ill  the  place  of  their  Knights,  and  render  them  a 
4  meer  fhadow.5 

He  often  feems  to  be  without  the  leaft  glimmer¬ 
ing  of  Tacitus’s  meaning,  or  any  meaning,  and 
puts  down  a  parcel  of  words  at  random.  How 
clearly  does  he  Englifh,  44  provifis  exemplis  Cau- 
44  dina?  ac  Numantinae  cladis  4  refolving  to  fol- 
6  low  the  example  of  Numantian,  and  the  Caudine 
4  defeat,  which  practice  they  thought  they  mignt 
4  juftify,  fince  the  Parthians  were  at  this  time  more 
4  powerful  than  the  Carthaginians  or  Samnites . 
[were  they  in  truth  ?  what  a  difeovery  is  here?J 
44  neque  eandem  vim  Samnitibus  Italico  populo,  aut 
44  Poenis  Romani  imperii  aemulis.”  He  goes  on  : 
4  They  were  now  beginning  to  talk  that  the  An- 
4  tients  were  always  commended  for  their  addrefs 
4  in  fuiting  all  things  to  the  times,  and  fecuring  a 
4  fafe  retreat  when  fortune  fhould  frown  upon 
4  them.5  This  is  another  difeovery  which  he  has 
made  from  thefe  words :  44  validam  quoque  &  lau- 
44  datam  antiquitatem,  quotiens  fortuna  contra  da- 
44  ret,  faluti  confuluifle,”  c.  13;  that  is,  4  thefe 
4  fame  venerable  Antients,  fo  very  ftubborn  and  in- 
4  vincible,  and  fo  much  adored,  always  confulted 
4  felf-prefervation,  as  often  as  prefled  by  the  afiaults 
4  of  a  calamitous  fortune.5 

When  Petus  had  fubmitted  to  fuch  fhameful  con¬ 
ditions  from  the  Parthians,  he,  amongft  the  reft, 
made  a  bridge  over  the  river  Arfanias,  and  to  hide 
his  difgrace,  pretended  it  was  to  fhorten  his  own 
march  ;  when  in  truth,  it  was  done  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  the  Parthians,  as  a  monument 
of  their  fuperiority  and  conqueft  :  44  namque  iis 
44  ufui  fuit ;  noftri  per  diverfum  iere,”  c.  1 5.  4  It 
4  being  commodious  to  them,  (quoth  the  Tranfla- 
4  tor)  and  not  in  any  manner  to  moleft  us.5  Were 
ever  two  meanings  more  remote  ?  He  often  adds 
words  of  his  own  to  thofe  of  Tacitus,  and  often 

drops 
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drops  many  more  of  the  original,  fometimes  whole 
fentences.  T  aoitus  fays,  there  prevailed  then  a  pe-  . 
ftilent  cu#om  of  making  fraudulent  Adoptions,  by 
fuch  Candidates  for  Offices  as  had  no  children  of 
their  own  j  and  as  foon  as  the  Election  was  over, 
they  inftantly  difmiffed  fuch  as  they  had  occafionally 
adopted.  I  his  abuie  r^ifed  a  #orm  from  fuch  as 
were  real  parents ;  who,  having  applied  to  the  Se¬ 
nate  with  warm  reprefentations  again#  fuch  falla¬ 
cious  dealings  in  others,  and  fuch  injury  done  to 
themfelves,  add,  cc  fibi  promiila  legum  diu  expec- 
“  tata,  in  ludibrium  verti,  quando  quis  fine  foli- 
“  citudine  parens,  fine  lu£tu  orbus,  longa  patrum 
“  vota  repente  adaequaret,”  c.  19.  All  this  is 
dropped  by  the  Tranflator,  and  the  following  jar¬ 
gon  of  his  own  inferred  :  «  They  took  children  to 
4  quit  them  at  their  fancy  in  contempt  of  thofe 
c  laws,  while  they  had  a  great  many  privileges,  for 
‘  care  or  forrow,  the  other  with  eafe  enjoyed  the 
c  fame.’ 

I  am  afraid  I  have  tired  my  reader,  as  I  have 
done  myfelf,  with  fuch  a  dull  deduction  of  ftupi- 
dities.  I  did  not  at  fir#  intend  to  fay  any  thing  of 
the  former  I  randations  :  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
every  man  who  had  feen  them,  mu#  have  con¬ 
demned  them,  and  found  them  as  pitiful  and  bad  as 
they  really  are.  But  when  upon  publiffiing  my  Pro- 
pofals,  I  found  that  fome,  who  by  their  titles  and 
profeffion  fhould  be  learned,  others  who  by  their 
high  quality,  ought  to  have  ta#e  and  elegance,  had 
commended  the  former  Tranflation,  and  uttered 
their  defpair  of  feeing  a  better  ;  I  found  it  neceflary 
to  give  fome  account  of  that  performance,  which 
I  think  to  be  as  low,  defective,  and  wretched  as 
any  thing  in  print  $  neither  language,  nor  fenfe, 
nor  decency,  and  as  much  unlike  Tacitus  the  Hif- 
torian,  as  the  meaneft  #ave  of  Tacitus  the  Conful, 
was  unlike  his  mafter.  It  is  much  worfe  than  the 

eld 
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old  Tranflation,  which  is  exceeding  bad.  It  is  in 
my  own  defence,  as  well  as  in  defence  of  I  acnuc, 
that  I  have  cenfured  it,  and  againfl:  my  inclination. 
It  looks  indeed  as  if  the  Tranflators  themfelves  had 
no  opinion  of  it,  fince  they  have  rjt,  as  is  miiai, 
faid  one  word  about  it  by  way  of  Preface.  This  is 
what  Mr.  Dryden  particularly  never  ufed  to  omit 
doing;  why  did  he  omit  it  now  in  the  Tranflation 
of  a&work  of  fuch  name  and  weight  ?  As  far  as  the 
fixth  Annal  there  is  a  Tranflation  too  of  La  Houf- 
faye’s  Notes,  but  done  with  great  ignorance  and 
errors. 


DISCOURSE  II. 

Upon  Tacitus  and  his  Writings. 
Se£t.  I.  The  Charafter  of  Tacitus. 


AS  to  the  Chara&er  of  Tacitus  and  his  writ¬ 
ings;  he  was  the  greateft  Orator,  Statef- 
man,  and  Hiflorian  of  his  time  ;  he  had 
long  frequented  the  Bar  ;  he  had  palled  through  all 
the  high  offices  of  State  :  He  was  Edile,  Pretor, 
Conful ;  and  after  long  acquaintance  with  bufinefs 
and  men,  he  applied  himfelf  to  colledl  observations, 
and  to  convey  the  fruits  of  his  knowledge  to  po- 
fterity,  under  the  agreeable  drefs  of  a  Hiftory.  For 
this  task  he  was  excellently  qualified  :  No  man  had 
feen  more,  fcarce  any  man  had  ever  thought  fo 
much,  or  conveyed  his  thoughts  with  greater  force 
and  vivacity  ;  a  mighty  genius,  for  which  no  con¬ 
ception  or  defign  was  too  vaft  ;  a  powerful  Orator, 

who 
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who  abounds  in  great  fentiments  and  defcription : 
ret  a  man  of  confummate  integrity,  who,  though 

them^T*  7  ftg'itateu-ne  paffions>  ncvcr  mifleads 

frnm  ih  A  Ta  r'  7  H,ftonan>  - who  draws  events 
iiom  their  firft  fources;  and  explains  them  with  a 

redundancy  of  images,  and  a  frugality  of  words: 
A  profound  i  olitician  who  takes  off  every  di  feu  ife 
and  penetrates  every  artifice:  An  upright  Patriot’ 
zealous  for  public  Liberty  and  the  welfare  of  his 
Country,  and  a  declared  enemy  to  Tyrants  and  to 
the  inftruments  of  I  yranny  ;  a  liver  of  human¬ 
kind  ;  a  man  of  virtue,  who  adores  Liberty  and' 
ruth,  and  every  where  adorns  and’ recommends 
them  ;  who  abhors  fallhood  and  iniquity,  defpifes 
ittie  arts,  expofes  bad  ones  ;  and  /hews,  upon  all- 
occasions,  by  the  fate  and  fall  of  great  wicked  men: 
by  the  anxiety  of  their  fouls,,  by  the  precarioufnefs 
of  their  power,  by  the  uncertainty  or  fuddennefs  of 
their  fate,  what  a  poor  price  greatnefs  obtained  is 
for  goodne/s  loft  j  and  how  infinitely,  perfecuted 
virtue  is  preferable  to  fmiling  and  triumphant  wick- 
ednefs.  Germanicus  under  all  his  hard/hips  and 
disfavour,  is  a  happier  man  than  Tiberius  with  all 
his  power  and  Empire  ;  happier  in  peace  of  mind,, 
happier  in  his  fame  and  memory.  Tigellinus  is  a 
great  favourite  with  Nero,  but  detefted  by  all  the 
reft  of  the  world  and  fearful  of  all  men.  Seneca 
is  di/liked  by  the  Emperor,  but  univerfally  beloved 
and  regretted.  T  acitus  is  a  fine  Gentleman,  who 
fufFers  nothing  pedantic  or  low,  nothing  that  is 
trifling  or  indecent  to  fall  from  his  pen.  He  is  alfo 
a  man  of  wit ;  not  fuch  a  one  as  is  fond  of  con¬ 
ceits  and  the  quaintnefs  of  words,  but  a  wit  that  is 
grave,  majeftic,  and  fublime ;  one  that  blends  the 
folemnity  of  truth  with  the  fire  of  imagination,  and 
touches  the  heart  rather  than  the  fancy  j  yet  for  the 

better  reception  of  truth,  pleafes  and  awakens  the 
fancy. 


The 
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The  telling  of  truth  is  dry  and  unaffedling;  but 
to  enliven  it  with  imagery,  is  defcribing  it :  And 
every  one  knows  the  advantages  that  Defcription 
has  over  bare  Narration.  Hence  the  force  of  fine 
painting ;  though,  in  my  opinion,  the  Orator  has 
the  advantage  of  the  Painter,  as  words  can  mul¬ 
tiply  ideas  better  than  the  pencil,  throw  them  thicker 
together,  and  inflame  them  more.  What  piece  of 
Apelles  could  have  animated  the  Athenians  againft 
Philip  of  Macedon,  like  one  of  Demofthenes’s  Ora¬ 
tions  ?  What  picture  of  Love  can  equal  the  de¬ 
fcription  of  that  paffion  by  Lucretius,  the  nohleft 
wit  of  all  the  .Latin  Poets?  It  is  hardly,  I  believe, 
poflible  for  colours  to  carry  images  higher  than  they 
are  by  Michael  Angelo  carried,  in  his  piece  of  the 
Lafi:  Day  :  Yet  I  believe  it  not  only  pofiible,  but 
eafy  to  make  a  defcription  of  that  day  more  affect¬ 
ing  than  the  fight  of  that  celebrated  piece. 

Se£t.  II.  How  much  he  excells  in  Defcrip¬ 
tion  and  Force. 

PAINTING  in  words  is  the  firongeft  paint¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  that  art  Tacitus  excells  to  amaze¬ 
ment.  His  images  are  many,  but  clofe  and  thick  ; 
his  words  are  few,  but  pointed  and  glowing;  and 
even  his  filence  is  inftru&ive  and  affedling. 

How  juftly  does  he  reprefent  that  noble  fullennefs 
and  difdain  of  the  wife  of  Arminius,  when  brought 
with  other  captives  before  Germanicus  ?  “  Inerant 
&  feminge  nobiles,  inter  quas  uxor  Armenii,  ea- 
demque  filia  Segeftis,  mariri  magis  quam  parentis 
animo,  -neque  vi&a  in  lacrymas,  neque  voce 
“  fupplex,  compreffis  intra  finum  manibus  gravi- 
“  dum  uterum  intuens,”  A.  i.  c.  57.  A  circum- 
ftance  of  diftrefs  more  moving  than  this  laif,  could 
not  fee  devifed  ;  and  what  words,  or  -  exclamations, 
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or  tears  could  raife  companion  fo  effedlually,  as  the 
reprefentation  of  a  fpirit  too  great  to  weep  or  com* 
plain  ;  of  a  grief  too  mighty  to  be  uttered  ? 
n  The  March  of  Germanicus  and  his  Army  to  the 
Foreft  of  Teut  urg,  to  bury  the  bones  of  Varus 
and  his  Legions,  there  mailacred  by  the  Germans  ; 
the  defcription  of  that  Camp,  with  the  revival  of 
the  circum fiances  of  that  tragical  event ;  and  the 
fympathy  and  refentments  of  the  foldiers,  are  all 
beautifully  difplayed  with  great  force  and  brevity, 
with  equal  tendernefs  and  horror. 

Permoto  ad  miferationem  omm  qui  aderat  ex* 
<c  ercitu,  ob  propinquos,  amicos,  denique  ob  cafus 
bellorum,  &  fortem  hominum.  Incedunt  mcef- 
4C  tos  locos,  vifuque  ac  memoria  deformes.  Prima 
<c  Vari  caflra  lato  ambitu,  &  dimenjfis  principiis, 
44  trium  legionum  manus  oftentabant :  dein  femi- 
<£  ruto  vallo,  humili  folia,  accifse  jam  reliquiae 
44  con  fed  i  fie  intelligebantur  :  medio  campi  albentia 
44  offa,  ut  fugerant,  ut  refliterant,  disjedfa  vel  ag* 
44  gerata  adjacebant  fragmina  telorum,  equorum- 
cc  que  artus,  limul  truncis  arborum  antehxa  ora  $ 
44  lucis  propinquis  barbarae  arae,  apud  quas  tribunos 
44  ac  primorum  ordinum  centuriones  madlaverant. 
44  Cladis  ejus  fuperflites  pugnam  aut  vincula  elapfi, 
44  referebant,  hie  cecidiffe  legatos,  illic  raptas  aqui- 
44  las  ;  primum  ubi  vulnus  Varo  adadlum,  ubi  in* 
44  felici  dextra,  &  fuo  idlu  mortem  invenerit  ;  quo 
44  tribunali  concionatus  Arminius;  quotpatibulacap- 
44  tivis,  quae  ferobes ;  utque  fignis  &  aquilis  per 
44  fuperbiam  inluferit.  Jgitur  Romanus  qui  aderat 
44  exercitus,  fextum  poll  cladis  annum,  trium  Le- 
44  gionum  ofia,  nullo  nofeente  alienas  reliquias  an 
44  luorum  homo  tegeret,  omnes  ut  conjundtos,  ut 
44  confanguineos,  audla  in  hoftem  ira,  mcefti  limul 
44  &  infenli  condebant,”  An.  i.  c.  6 1.  62. 

Here  is  eloquence  and  defcription  !  What  can  be 
added,  what  can  be  taken  away?  His  ftile  is  every 
3  where 
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where  warm  and  pathetick,  and  he  never  informs 
the  underhanding,  or  entertains  the  imagination,  but 
he  kindles  the  affections.  You  are  not  only  con¬ 
vinced  by  his  fentiments,  but  governed  by  them, 
charmed  with  them,  and  grow  zealous  for  them. 
This  is  a  trial  of  the  power  and  skill  of  a  writer  ; 
th  is  the  drift  and  glory  of  perfuafion  and  eloquence  ; 
and  this  the  talent  of  Tacitus. 

To  difplay  Tyrants  and  Tyranny  he  chufes  the 
ftrongeft  words  and  figures  :  44  facinora  ac  flagitia 
fua  ipfi  quoque  in  fupplicium  verterant.  Si  re¬ 
el  udantur  tyrannorum  mentes,  pofie  adfpici  la-. 
<c  niatus  &  idus  ;  quando  ut  corpora  verberibus, 
cc  ita  faevitia,  libidine,  malis  confultis,  animus  di- 
44  laceretur  :  quippe  Tiberium  non  fortuna,  non 
44  folitudines,  protegebant,  quin  tormenta  pedo- 
44  ris  luafque  ipfe  poenas  fateretur.”  An.  6.  c.  6. 

It  was  his  bufinefs  and  defign  to  lay  open  the  ini¬ 
quity  and  horrors  of  their  mif-rule  ;  44  fseva  jufia, 
44  continiias  accufationes,  fallaces  amicitias,  perni- 
44  ciem  innocentium,”  You  fee  the  bloody  hands 
of  the  executioners,  Rome  fwimming  in  the  blood 
of  her  own  Citizens,  and  all  the  rage  of  unrelent¬ 
ing  Tyranny  ;  44  undantem  per  domos  fanguinem, 
44  aut  manus  carnificum.”  You  fee  the  bands  of 
accufers  let  loofe,  nay  hired  to  defiroy,  and  breath¬ 
ing  death  and  exile  ;  44  faevitiam  oratorum  accufa- 
44  tiones  minitantium  :  delatores  per  praemia.  elicie- 
44  bantur.”  You  fee  the  barbarous  outrages  of  an 
infolent  and  mercilefs  foldiery  ;  44  cunda  fanguine, 
44  ferro,  flammifque  mifeent.”  You  fee  madmen 
bear  rule,  thefe  mad  rulers  governed  and  made  tvorfe 
by  Haves,  villains  and  harlots ;  yet  all  thefe  monfiers 
adored,  their  perfons,  wickednefs,  and  even  their 
furyfandified  ;  iniquity  exalted,  virtue  trod  under 
foot,  laws  perverted,  righteoufnefs  and  truth  depref- 
fed  and  banifned  $  every  worthy  man  doomed  to 
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fcaffolds,  rocks,  and  dungeons  ;  the  bafeft  of  all 
men  pronouncing  that  doom,  and  making  a  prey 
or  a  facrifice  of  the  befl 3  fear  and  diftruft  and  trea¬ 
chery  prevailing  ;  the  deflroyers  themfelves  haunted 
with  the  perpetual  dread  of  deftrudlion,  atlall  over¬ 
taken  by  it,  yet  feldom  leaving  better  in  their 
room. 

All  thefe  melancholy  fcenes  you  fee  expofed  in 
colours  ftrong  and  moving  :  the  thoughts  are  great, 
the  phrafe  elevated,  and  the  words  chafle  and  few. 
It  is  all  a  pidhire  :  whatever  he  fays,  you  fee,  and 
all  that  you  fee  affedls  you.  It  puzzles  one  to  give 
inftances,  becaufe  there  are  fo  many  in  every  page. 
How  many  affedhng  images  are  there  in  thefe  few 
words  near  the  beginning  of  the  firft  Annal  3  “  Quo- 
tufquifque  reliquus  qui  rempublicam  vidifiet  V 
How  mournful  too  and  expreflive,  yet  how  plain 
are  thefe  which  immediately  follow  !  “  Igitur  verfo 
“  civitatis  ftatu,  nihil  ufquam  prifci  &  integri  mo- 
“  ris  3”  as  well  as  thofe  a  little  before  3  “  rebus 
«  novis  audti  tuta  &  praefentia,  quam  vetera  &  pe- 
riculofa  mallent.” 

With  what  thunder  and  vehemence  does  Armi- 
nius  roufe  the  Cherufcans,  his  country-men,  to 
arms,  when  his  wife  became  a  captive  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  his  child  a  Have  though  yet  unborn  ? 
<<«  Egregium  patrem  !  magnanimum  imperatorem  ! 

fortem  exercitum  !  quorum  tot  manus  unam  mu- 
“  lierculam  avexerint  :  fibi  tres  Legiones,  totidem 
«  legatos  procubuifTe  :  non  enim  fe  proditione,  ne- 
<c  que  adverfus  feminas  gravidas,  fed  palam  adverfus 
armatos  bellum  tra&are.  Cerni  adhuc  Germa¬ 
in  norum  in  lucis  figna  Romana.  Coleret  Segeftes 
cc  vi&am  ripam,  redderet  filio  facerdotium,  &c.” 
In  how  few  words  does  he  comprife  a  long  and  per¬ 
plexed  debate  in  the  counfel  held  by  Germanicus, 

how  to  proceed  with  the  mutinous  Legions  !  u  Au- 
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u  gebat  metum  gnarus  (iuperior  exercitus)  Romance 
u  feditionis,  &  ft  omitteretur  ripa,  invafurus  hoftis  ; 

ac  fi  auxilia  &  focii  adverfum  abfcedentcs  Legi- 
u  ones  armarentur,  civile  beilum  fufcipi  :  pericu- 
“  lofa  feveritas,  flagitiofa  largitio  :  feu  nihil  militi, 
feu  omnia  concederentur,  in  ancipiti  Refpublica. 
<c  Igitur,  &c.”  An.  1. 

Sc6l.  III.  Further  inftances  of  the  juftnefs 
of  his  Genius,  and  of  his  great  Thoughts. 

HIS  account  of  the  perfections  of  Germa- 
nicus,  with  his  laft  words  and  amiable  Cha- 
rader,  makes  a  fine  Tragedy  ;  fo  does  the  Death 
of  Seneca  ;  fo  does  that  of  the  Confpirators  againfl 
Nero.  With  what  magnanimity  and  calmnefs  does 
Sulpitius  Afper  the  Centurion  anfwer  the  brutal 
Tyrant,  when  asked,  why  he  had  confpired  againfl 
his  life  ?  “  non  aliter  tot  fiagitiis  ejus  fubveniri 
“  potuifte.”  With  what  filence  and  firmnefs  did 
the  Conful  Veftinus  die  r  though  he  was  Nero’s  old 
companion  and  friend,  and  unconcerned  in  the  con- 
fpiracy,  and  no  crime  nor  accufer  againfl  him  : 
“  vigens  ad’nuc  balneo  infertur,  calida  aqua  mer- 
<c  fatur,  nulla  edita  voce  qua  fe  miferaretur.”  How 
beautiful,  how  deep,  and  juft  are  his  obfervations 
upon  human  nature  !  u  Modes  in  calamitate  hu- 
“  mani  animi  :  mobiles  ad  fuperftitionem  perculfie 
“  femel  mentes  :  cupidine  ingenii  humani  luben- 
cc  tius  obfcura  credi  :  neque  morum  fpernendus, 
“  nifiquod  paupertatem  praecipuum  malorum  crede- 
“  bat.  Vivorum  ut  magna  admiratio,  ita  cenfura 
“  diificilis  :  eandem  virtutem  admirantibus  cui 
“  irafcebantur  :  manebat  admiratio  viri  &  fama, 
u  fed  oderant.  Beneficia  eo  ufque  Iaeta  funt  dum 
Cc  videntur  exfolvi  pofie  ;  ubi  multum  anteceflere, 
“  pro  gratia  odium  redditur.  Exado  per  fcelera 
Vol.  IV.  H  «  die, 
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“  die,  novilTimum  malorum  fuit  laetitia.  Rumorc 
«  populi,  qui  neminem  fine  aemulo  finit  :  minore 
cc  fpe  veniae,  crefcit  vinculum  fceleris  :  popuJus 
novarum  rerum  cupiens  pavidufque  :  vulgus  ea- 
“  dem  pravitate  interfe&um  infe&atur,  qua  viven- 
“  tem  foverat.” 

How  mafterly  and  profound  are  thofe  upon  Go¬ 
vernment  !  “  Primas  dominandi  fpes  in  arduo  : 
<<  ubi  fis  ingreffus  adefle  ftudia  &  miniftros.  Ar¬ 
il*  duum  eodem  loci  potentiam  &  concordiam  efie. 
cc  Potentia  cautis  confiliis  tutius  habetur.  Major 
<*  e  longinquo  reverentia.  Principibus  praecipua 
<c  rerum  ad  famam  dirigendo.  Infociabile  regnum  : 
“  cupido  regni  fratre  &  filia  potior.  Scaurum  cui 
44  implacabilius  irafcebatur  (Tiberius)  filentio  tra- 
mi  fit.  Intelligebantur  artes,  fed  pars  obfequii  in 
<*  eo,  ne  deprehenderentur.  In  fummafortuna  aequius 
«  quod  validius.”  Thefe  I  do  not  quote  as  the 
£neft  Thoughts  in  Tacitus,  but  only  fuch  as  occur 

$o  me. 

He  paints  Thoughts  and  Faculties,  Men  and 
Paftions,  Tyranny  and  Slaves.  His  imagination  is 
boundlefs,  yet  never  out-runs  his  judgment  ;  his 
wifdom  is  folid  and  vaft,  yet  always  enlivenedfby 
his  imagination.  His  defigning  is  great,  his  draw¬ 
ing  juft,  his  colouring  beautiful.  Seethe  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  Peftilcnce  at  Rome,  An.  16.  c.  13*  Do- 
corporibus  exanimis,  itinera  funeribus  com- 
4c  plebantur.  Nonfexus,  non  aetas  periculo  vacua. 

Servitia  perinde  ac  mgenua  plebes  taptim  extin- 
*4  gui,  inter  conjugum  &  liberorum  lamenta,  qui 
“  dum  affident,  dum  deflent,  ftepe  eodem  rogo 
“  cremabantur.  Equitum  Senatorumque  intentus 
«  quamvis  promifcui,  minus  flebiles  erant,  tanquam 
«  communi  mortalitate  fevitiam  Principis  praeyc- 
«  nirent.”  Under  a  Tyrant,  a  Plague  was  a  blel- 
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Who  but  Tacitus  could  have  faid  as  he  does  of 
the  ancient  Germans  :  “  Argentum  &  aurum  pro- 
“  pitii  an  irati  Dii  negaverint,  dubito  i’J  or  that 
afterwards  of  the  fame  people  :  u  mira  diverfitate 
“  naturae,  cum  iidem  homines  fic  ament  inertiam, 
“  quietem  oderint  ?”  or  that  of  the  Sitones,  a  par¬ 
ticular  Clan  of  Germans,  who  were  under  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  a  Woman  :  cc  in  tantum  non  modo 
“  a  libertate,  fed  etiam  a  fervitute  degenerant  ?” 
Thefe  are  fuch  indances  of  difcernment,  fagacity 
and  happy  expredion,  as  few  Writings  can  (hew. 
By  them  and  a  thoufand  more,  it  is  manifeft  that 
Tacitus  faw  every  thing  in  a  true  and  uncommon 
light  :  and  his  reflexions  are  like  mirrours  where 
human  nature  and  government  are  exhibited  in  their 
proper  fize  and  colours. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  That  to  be  a  bold  and 
gallant  Saying  of  Boiocalus  to  the  Roman  General, 
who  refufed  him  a  manfion  for  himfelf  and  his  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  vacant  lands  of  Frizia  ;  and  thence  pro¬ 
voked  him  to  implore  the  Sun  and  Stars  :  “  quad 
<c  coram  interrogabat,  vellentne  contueri  inane  fo- 
lum  ?  potius  mare  fuperfunderent  adverfus  ter- 
rarum  ereptores.  DeelTe  nobis  ter  ram  in  qua  vi- 
6C  vamus ;  in  qua  moriamur  non  poted.”  What 
a  fublime  thought  is  that  of  his  concerning  the  Fen- 
nians  ?  The  mod  favage  and  wretched  race  this  of 
all  the  wild  Germans  ;  their  cloathing,  fkins  ; 
their  bed,  the  earth  ;  their  food,  the  grafs ;  defti- 
tute  of  horfes,  houfes,  and  arms  ;  the  thick  branches 
of  trees  their  only  fhelter  again#  tempers  and 
the  ravening  beads:  Here  they  find  cradles  and 
protection  for  their  babes ;  here  live  the  old  men, 
and  hither  refort  the  young.  Yet  this  miferable  life 
they  prefer  to  that  of  fweating  at  the  plough,  and 
to  the  pains  of  rearing  houfes  :  they  third  not  after 
the  fortunes  of  others  $  they  have  no  anxiety  about, 
preferving  their  own ;  fo  that  they  hoped  for  no¬ 
il  2,  thine 
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thing  that  was  not  theirs,  and  having  nothing  of 
their  own,  could  fear  to  lofe  nothing  ;  44  fecuri 
(fays  Tacitus)  44  adverfus  homines,  fecuri  adverfus 
44  deos,  rem  difticillimam  adfecuti  funt,  ut  illis  ne 
44  voto  quidem  opus  lit.5’ 

Se£t.  IV.  The  Morality  of  Tacitus,  and 
his  fpirit  virtuous  and  humane. 

S  obvious  too  as  his  other  great  qualities,  is 


his  love  of  Mankind,  of  Civil  Liberty,  and 


of  private  and  public  Virtue.  His  Book  is  a  great 
tablature  of  the  uglinefs  and  horrors  of  Tyranny  ; 
of  the  fcandal  and  infamy  of  fervitude  and  debafe- 
ment ;  of  the  lovelinefs  of  virtue  and  a  free  fpirit; 
of  the  odioufnefs  of  vice  and  fycophancy.  Such 
was  his  fympathy  for  the  fufferings  and  fevere  lot 
of  the  Romans  under  Tiberius,  that  he  is  glad  of  a 
digreftion  from  home,  and  keeps  thence  as  long  as 
he  can,  to  relieve  his  foul  from  attending  to  dome- 
Ric  evils  ;  44  duabus  aeRatibus  geRa  conjunxi,  quo 
44  requiefceret  animus  a  domeRicis  malis.”  He 
grieves  for  the  flavifh  fpirit,  for  the  Rupid  tamenefs 
of  the  Romans  under  the  Tyranny  of  the  deteftable 
Nero.  So  much  Roman  blood  wantonly  (lied  by 
that  monfter,  is  a  load  upon  his  foul,  and  oppreffes 
it  with  forrow.  44  Patientia  fervilis,  tantumque  fan- 
«  guinis  domi  perditum,  fatigant  animum,  &  mes- 
44  Ritia  reRringunt.” 

He  delights  in  good  times,  in  public  Liberty  and 
virtuous  Reigns,  and  delights  to  praife  them;  Rich 
as  thofe  of  Nerva  and  'j  rajan  ;  44  rara  temporum 
4  felicitate,  ubi  fentire  quae  velis,  &  quae  fentias 
44  dicere  licet.’’  In  what  a  different  ft  rain  does  he 
fpeak  of  the  foregoing  Emperors  ?  44  Nobilitas,  opes, 

dmifli  geftique  honorcs  pro  crimine,  &  ob  vir- 
44  tutes  certiRimum  exitium.”  He  glories  however 
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that  the  word  and  moft  faithlefs  times  produced 
many  inftances  of  friendfhip  and  generous  fidelity  ; 
“  non  tamen  adeo  virtutum  fterile  leculum,  ut  non 
44  Sc  bona  exempla  prodiderit.'7 

He  is  fond  of  a  virtuous  Character ;  as  that  of 
Labeo  :  44  Labeo  incorrupta  libertate  Sc  ob  id  lama 
44  celebratior Such  as  that  of  Lepidus  ;  “  hunc 
44  ego  Lepidum  temporibus  illis,  graveni  Sc  fapien- 
64  tem  virum  fuifte  compeno  :  natn  pheraque  ah 
44  fevis  aduiationibus  aliorum,  in  melius  ilexit :  * 
And  that  of  L.  Pifo  chief  Pontiff;  4C  nullius  fer- 
44  vilis  fententiae  fponte  audior.5’  How  amiable  arc 
the- Death  and  laid  words  of  L.  Arruntius,  like  thofe 
of  a  Patriot,  and  a  Prophet !  But  how  vile  every 
where,  and  even  miferable  and  infccure,  are  Ty¬ 
rants,  Flatterers  and  the  Minifters  of  Iniquity 


c 


What  he  fays  of  the  firfl  I  have  quoted  above  :  And 
ao-ainil  the  other  hear  his  honeft  indignation :  44  tem- 
4  pora  infedia,  Sc  adulatione  fordida  fuere.  T  a> 
daque  Sc  nirnia  cenferent.  Adulatio  perinde  an- 
44  ceps  fi  nulla,  &  ubi  nirnia  eft.  Delatores  genus 
44  hominum  in  exitium  publicum  repertum,  perni- 
44  ciem  aliis,  ac  poftremo  fibi  inveneref 7  What  an 
odious  infedt  is  Vatinius ;  what  a  horrible  villain 
Tigellinus;  what  infamous  fycophants  are  Capito 
and  Vitellius  ;  and  what  a  fhocking  paricide  is 
Serenus,  the  accufer  of  his  father  and  a  general 
accufer  ? 


Sedt.  V.  The  Stile  of  Tacitus,  how  per- 
tinent  and  happy:  His  Obfcurity,  a  charge 
of  the  moderns  only. 


XJESIDES  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  his  phrafe, 
13  he  is  remarkable  for  a  furprifing  brevity  :  But 
let  his  words  be  ever  fo  few,  his  thought  and  mat¬ 
ter  are  always  abundant.  His  expreflion  is  like  the 

H  3  drefs 
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drefs  of  Poppnea  Sabina,  defcribed  by  himfelfj  u  ve- 
44  lata  parte  oris  ne  fatiaret  afpeCtum,  vel  quia  fic 
4C  decebatA  He  ffarts  the  Idea,  and  leaves  the 
Imagination  to  purfue  it.  The  fample  he  gives  you 
is  fo  fine,  that  you  are  prefently  curious  to  fee  the 
whole  piece,  and  then  you  have  your  (hare  in  the 
merit  of  the  difcovery;  a  compliment  which  fome 
able  Writers  have  forgot  to  pay  to  their  Readers. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  Mr.  Locke  a  great  deal  too 
wordy,  and  that  the  plainnefs  of  his  propofitions, 
as  well  as  their  flrength,  fuffers  often  by  an  expla¬ 
nation  over-difFufe.  Dr.  Tillotfon’s  ftile  is  much 
better,  indeed  very  fine,  but  takes  up  too  much 
room  ;  it  is  likely  he  chofe  it  as  fit  for  popular  dif- 
courfes  ;  fince  it  is  plain  from  the  vivacity  of  his 
Parts,  and  the  many  fine  turns  found  in  his  Writ¬ 
ings,  that  he  could  have  been  very  fententious.Thefe 
two  great  names  are  by  no  man  reverenced  more 
than  I  reverence  them,  and  without  malignity  I  men¬ 
tion  them,  as  I  do  that  of  the  worthy  Lord  Cla¬ 
rendon,  whole  language  is  weighty,  and  grave,  but 
encumbered  and  even  darkened,  I  might  fay  flat¬ 
tened,  with  a  multiplication  of  words. 

Stile  is  a  part  of  Genius,  and  Tacitus  had  one 
peculiar  to  himfelf,  a  fort  of  a  language  of  his  own, 
one  fit  to  exprefs  the  amazing  vigor  of  his  fpirit, 
and  that  redundancy  of  reflections  which  for  force 
and  frequency  are  to  be  equalled  by  no  Writer  be¬ 
fore  or  fince.  Bcfides,  the  courfe  and  fluency  of 
his  Narration,  is  almoft  every  where  broken  by  per- 
fons  whom  lie  introduces  fpeaking  and  debating ; 
infomuch  that  a  great  part  of  his  Hifiory  comes  out 
of  the  mouths  of  other  people,  and  in  exprelfions 
luitable  to  their  feveral  Characters.  It  is  plain  too 
that  the  older  he  grew,  the  more  he  pruned  and 
curtailed  his  Stile  ;  for  his  Hiltories  are  much  more 
copious  and  flowing  than  his  Annals  :  And  thus 
what  has  been  by  others  reckoned  a  fault,  was  in 

him 
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him  the  effeft  of  his  judgment.  Neither  were  his 
Works  intended  for  the  populace ;  but  for  fuch  as 
governed  States,  or  fuch  as  attended  to  the  conduft 
of  Governors  ;  nor,  were  the  Stile  and  Latin  ever 
fo  plain,  would  they  ever  be  underftood  by  fuch  as 
do  not.  As  Plutarch  came  to  underhand  the  Ko- 
man  Tongue  by  underftanding  their  Affairs ;  la- 
citus  is  to  be  known  by  knowing  human  nature* 
and  the  elements  and  mechanifm  of  Government. 

It  is  madnefs  to  wife  for  the  manner  and  redun¬ 
dancy  of  Livy  in  the  Writings  of  I  acitus.  1  ey 
wrote  at  different  times,  and  of  Governments  dif¬ 
ferently  formed.  1  acitus  bad  transactions  of  an¬ 
other  fort  to  defcribe,  and  other  forts  of  men  ;  (tor 
by  Government  men  are  changed)  the  crooked  arts 
of  policy,  the  falfe  fmiles  of  power,  the  jealoufy, 
fury  and  wantonnefs  of  Princes  uncontrolled  ;  the 
flattery  of  the  grandees ;  the  havock  made  by  the 
accufers,  and  univerfai  debafement  of  ah  men  . 
Matter  chiefly  for  refle&ion,  complaints  and  re¬ 
buke  !  ‘c  Nobis  in  arto,  &  inglorius  labor  :  m  celt  re 
«  urbis  res,”  &c.  Livy  bad  another  field  and  more 
fcope  ;  the  Hiftory  of  a  Commonwealth  rifing, 
forming  and  conquering  ;  perpetual  victories  and 
matter  of  panegyric  ;  and  his  pen  flowed  like  the 
profperity  of  the  State.  “  Ingentia  hello,  expug- 
nationes  urbium,  fufos  captofque  reges,  difeor- 
dias  Confulum  adverfus  1  ribunos,  agrarias  fru- 
mentariafque  leges,  piebis  bv  optimatium  certa¬ 
in  mina,  libero  egreffu  memorabat,”  Am  4.  32. 
Doubtlefs  he  could  have  adopted  another  Stile  if  he 
would,  perhaps  the  Stile  or  Livy,  as  I  think  this 
very  quotation  fhews  ;  but  1  acitus  had  another 
view  and  different  topics  ;  nor  would  another  Me, 
the  ea fy  and  numerous  line  of  Livy,  have  anfwered 
his  purpofe.  I  fancy  too  that  no  body  who  knows 
Tacitus,  would  with  him  to  have  written  in  a  ftrain 
different  from  what  he  has  done.  There  are  charms 
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in  his  manner  and  words,  as  well  as  in  his  thoughts, 

and  he  wears  the  only  drefs  that  would  become 
mm. 

It  is  amazing  that  this  obfcurity  of  his  fhould 
never  be  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Antients  who 
mention  him.  It  is  a  fault  difeovered  by  the  Mo¬ 
derns,  though,  in  my  opinion,  common  to  him 
withomur  CJaflical  Writers;  nor  has  he  puzzled 
the  Commentators  more  than  Horace,  Cicero,  Pli- 
ny,^  Sail  lift,  &c.  His  Latin  is  truly  pure  and  claf* 
hcai ;  he  has  few  or  no  words  which  had  not  been 
nied  by  approved  writers,  nor  does  he  often  give 
new  ideas  to  old  words.  If  his  Works  were  no 
wife  obfeure  to  men  of  fenfe  when  he  compofed 
them,  as  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  ;  it  is  infolence 
^nd  folly  in  us  to  reckon  his  obfcurity  a  fault.  It 
is  a  dead  language  which  he  writes  in,  and  he  wrote 
feventeen  hundred  years  ago.  When  Tacitus  the 
Lmperor  directed  copies  of  his  Books  to  be  placed 
iii  all  the  Libraries,  ane  for  their  better  preferva- 
pen,  to  be  tranfcribed  ten  times  every  year,  he  or¬ 
dered  no  Grammarian  to  explain  his  abftrufe  places  ; 
though  the  Hiftorian  had  been  then  dead  near  two 
bund,  ed  years.  Great  Writers  are  in  their  manner 
and  phrafe  a  Law  and  Authority  to  themfelves;  and 
not  confined  to  the  Rules  that  fill  the  heads  or 
grammars  of  fmall  wits  and  pedants.  Milton  has 
a  Stile  of  his  own,  and  rules  for  writing  of  bis  own  ; 
and  who  that  taftes  his  genius  would  wifhhim  more 
fafhionable  and  exacl,  or  to  have  written  otherwife. 
i  am  even  pleafed  with  the  jarrings  of  Milton’s 
phrafes.  But  here  I  chiefly  mean  his  poetical  Stile. 
Of  his  profe  I  fhall  make  mention  hereafter. 

When  the  fubjedl  varies,  fo  fhould  the  Stile  : 
That  of  Tacitus  is  marvelloufly  Anted  to  his  fub- 
jedf  and  defign  ;  had  it  been  more  familiar,  it  had 
neither  been  fo  juft  nor  fo  beautiful.  To  me  no¬ 
thing  is  more  fo  than  the  manner  of  Tacitus ;  his 
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words  and  phrafes  are  admirably  adapted  to  his  mat¬ 
ter  and  conceptions,  and  make  impreflions  fudden 
and  wonderful  upon  the  mind  of  man.  Fhe  dole¬ 
ful  condition  of  the  Emperor  Vitellius,  when  de¬ 
ferred  by  his  fortune  and  all  men,  is  flrong  and  tra¬ 
gical  as  imagination  and  words  can  make  it.  44  Ecr- 
“  ret  folitudo  tacentes  loci ;  tentat  claufa  ;  in- 
44  horrefcit  vacuis  ;  iefiuique  mifero  errore,  &  pu- 
44  denda  latebra  femet  occultans,  a  Fribuno  pro- 
44  trahitur.  Vindfae  pone  tergum  manus  ;  laniata 
44  vefte,  foedum  fpedbaculum  ducebatur,  multis  incre- 
44  pantibus,”  he  adds,  44  nullo  inlachrymante  and 
the  reafon  he  gives  for  this,  is  judicious  and  fine ; 
44  deformitas  exitus  mifericordiam  abftulerat.”  What 
follows  is  in  the  fame  affe&ing  ftrain  3  as  are  the 
firft  fenfible  approaches  of  his  calamity.  44  Vitel- 
44  litis,  capta  urbe,  Aventinum  in  domum  uxoris 
44  cellula  defertur,  ut  fi  diem  latebra  vitaviflet  Fer- 
4,4  racinam  —  perfugeret :  dein  mobditate  ingenii,  & 
44  quae  natura  pavoris  eff,  cum  omnia  metuenti., 
44  prsefentia  maxime  difplicerent,  in  palatium  re- 
44  greditur,  vaftum  defertumque  3  dilapfis  etiam  in- 
44  funis  fervorum,  aut  occurfum  ejus  declinanti- 
44  bus/’ 


Who  would  blame  Tacitus  for  a  paucity  of  words, 
when  he  conveys  fo  many  images  in  fo  few?  44  Is 
44  habitus  animorum  fuit,  ut  peflimum  facinus  au- 
44  derent  pauci,  plures  vellent,  omnes  paterentur  r’5 
Where  can  there  be  a  happier  exprefUon  than  that 
concerning  Galba,  when  the  Empire  was  already 
rent  from  him,  and  he  knew  it  not  ?  44  Ignariw 
44  interim  Galba  &  facris  intentus,  fatigabat  alien! 
44  jam  imperii  deos.5J  When  Otho,  proclaimed  Em¬ 
peror  by  no  more  than  three  and  twenty  Soldiers, 
was  advancing  to  the  Camp,  44  &  paucitate  fiilu- 
44  tantium  trepidus  the  behaviour  and  acquies¬ 
cence  of  thofe  he  met  in  his  way  are  accounted  for 
with  furprifing  brevity  and  juftnefsj  44  alii  con- 
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fcientia,  plerique  miraculo  ;  pars  clamore  &  gla- 
€‘  diis,  pars  filentio,  animum  ex  eventu  fumpturi.” 
There  is  infinite  pathos  in  what  he  fays  of  the 
Omens  and  Phenomena,  which  were  obferved  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  Wars,  and  the  Prife  of  Princes  ; 
iC  coelo  terraque  prodigia,  &  fulminum  monitus, 
iC  <3c  futurorum  prasfagia  1  ta,  triftia,  ambigua,  ma- 
“  nifefta.”  What  can  be  more  folemn,  founding 
and  fublime,  even  in  Lucretius  ?  When  Nero  was 
difgracing  himfelf  and  the  Roman  State,  by  deba- 
fing  his  perfon  to  that  of  a  player  upon  the  public 
Stage  ;  how  pathetically  is  the  behaviour  and  fpirit 
of  Burrus  defcribed  in  a  few  words  ;  adPabat 
u  Burrus  maerens  Sc  laudans  V9 

Sedh  VI.  A  general  Character  of  his  Works. 

f  |,r^HERE  is  no  end  of  fpecimensand  examples; 

it  is  all  over  a  wonderful  Book,  full  of  wif- 
dom,  full  of  virtue ;  of  aPonifhing  Prokes  of  ge¬ 
nius  and  fuperior  fenfe.  Yet  he  feems  not  to  value 
himfelf  upon  his  great  thoughts;  the  fineft  things 
fall  from  him  like  common  things  ;  he  fays  them 
naturally,  and  never  dwells  upon  one,  becaufe  he 
has  always  more  to  utter.  When  he  has  Pruck 
your  imagination,  and  you  want  to  Rand  Pill  and 
ruminate,  you  have  no  time  ;  he  draws,  or  rather 
forces  you  forward,  and  the  next  thought  Prikes 
you  as  much ;  fo  does  the  third,  and  all  of  them ;; 
and  you  go  on  reading  and  wondering,  yet  wifhing 
for  leifure  to  ponder  and  recoiled!.  But  he  gives 
you  none  ;  for  from  firP  tolaP  the  prefent  reflection 
is  always  the  beP. 

'  ?Tis  all  of  it  eternal  good  fenfe,  and  will  bear 
an  eternity  of  time  and  cenfure.  It  is  no  wife  akin 
to  your  pretty  trifles  of  humour  and  fancy,  thatjup 

tickle  the  imagination,  but  go  no  deeper,  and  pleafe 

for 
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for  a  day.  His  beauties  are  foil),  and  upon  the 
ftri&eft  examination  difcoverno  paint  or  tinie! ;  h'.s 
wifdom  and  inftru&ion  are  lnexhauihble,  raw  ins 
works  confequently  an  everlaftmg  feaft.  I  nave  Teen 
feveral  performances  of  tolerable  length  and  notable 
reputation,  all  derived  from  fo  many  fltort  fentences 
of  Tacitus,  well  wiredrawn  and  paraphrased.  He 
is  indeed  a  fund  for  Writers  who  have  culcretion 

and  ftile,  but  want  depth.  .  . 

There  is  a  fine  Ihort  Character  of  x  acitus  in 

Owen’s  Epigrams ; 

Veracem  fecit  probitas,  natura  fagacem, 

Obfcurum brevitas te,.  gravitafquebrevem.  Ep.  157.. 

Se<5E  VII.  Tacitus  vindicated  from  the 
imputation  of  deriving  events  from  coun- 
fels  too  fubtle  and  malevolent. 

‘E  is  accufed  too  of  over-much  fubtilty  and 
refining,  and  of  deriving  the  aftions  of  his 
Princes,  even  the  molt  innocent  and  plaufible,  from 
crooked  dtfigns,  and  a  bafe  heart ;  and  of  imputing 
to  craft  and  politics  what  was  often  no  morethan  the 
efied  of  inclination  and  paffion  :  A  charge  in  my 
opinion  intirely  groundlefs.  Tacitus  defcribes  things 
and  men  as  they  are,  fhews  particulars  adding  agree¬ 
ably  to  their  characters,  their  fituation  and  views ; 
and  reprefents  counlels  flowing  from  fuc.h  fources 
only  as  were  likely  to  produce  them.  Let  us  exa¬ 
mine  his  reign  of  Tiberius  for  which  he  is  chiefly 
cenfured. 

The  firft  feat  of  this  reign,  was  the  murder  of 
AgripP3?  the  grandfon  of  Aiiguflus.  Tiberius  or¬ 
dered  it,  and  denied  it,  and  threatened  the  Centu¬ 
rion  who  was  the  executioner,  that  he  (hould  an- 
fw-r  for  it  to  the  Senate.  This  is  the  account  given 
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by  Tacitus  and  the  fame  is  given  by  Suetonius - 
the  former  adds,  that  it  was  done  from  jealoufy  o’f 
S.a.e,  and  for  the  removal  of  a  Rival  and  what 
other  reafon  is  to  be  given  ?  for  he  had  fhewn  how 
improbable  it  was  that  the  fame  had  been  ordained 

muf  Zfff(ith0Ugi  thlS  W2S  Pretended>  ^  Sueto- 
thin  ?  tLftlfies-  ^or  was  any  thing  more  natural 
than  his  apprehenfions  of  Germanicus,  a  young 

rmce  popular  above  all  men,  and  at  the  head  of 
a  great  army,  who  wanted  him  for  their  Emperor 
m  the  room  of  Tiberius.  This  is  matter  ofS 
and  well  attefted  Now  where  is  the  extreme  re¬ 
fining,  to  reprefent  Tiberius  as  contriving  to  re¬ 
move  fuch  a  dangerous  man,  one  of  fuch  good  pre¬ 
tences  and  powerful  intereft,  firft  from  his  faithful 
regions,  and  then  from  home,  for  ever;  though 

f  the  ,fame  tlme  he  flattered  him,  extolled  him,  and 
heaped  honours  upon  him  ?  All  this  is  but  the  com¬ 
mon  road  of  ,'uch  Courts,  when  they  have  the  fame 
defigns  and  fears  Is  it  not  ufual  in  Turkey  to  load 
a  Bafhaw  with  Imperial  Prefents,  to  bellow  upon 
him  forne  great  Government,  and  to  murder  him 
before  he  arrive  at  it  ? 

Is  not  power  a  jealous  and  artificial  thing,  full 
of  fears  and  wiles  ;  and  is  not  Tiberius  allowed  by 
all  men  to  have  been  a  Prince  of  infinite  diflruff, 
craft,  and  cruelty  ?  What  meant  he  by  making 
great  men  Governors  of  Provinces,  and  yet  never 
l uttering  them  to  go  thither  for  a  courfe  of  years, 
nor  even  out  of  Rome,  though  they  flii]  held  the 
name?  What  meant  he  by  continuing  others  in  the 
actual  poflefhon  of  Provinces  for  a  long  tradt  of 
years;  nay,  frequently  to  the  end  of  their  life? 
Was  it  not  his  diftruft  of  the  former  ;  and  that  as 
to  the  latter,  he  could  not  make  a  fafer  choice,  and 
therefore  was  afraid  to  choofe  any  ?  Yet  Tacitus, 
Gr  fiom  diving  into  his  Politics  in  this  matter,  or 
oeing  fubtle  and  dogmatical  about  it,  gives  you  the 
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fentiments  of  others ;  u  alii  taedio  novae  curae,  fe- 
“  mel  placita  pro  aeternis  fervavifle.  Quidam,  in- 
««  vidia,  ne  plures  fruerentur.  Sunt  qui  exiftimant, 

“  ut  callidum  ejus  ingenium,  ita  anxium  judicium; 

“  neque  enim  eminentis  virtutes  fedabatur,  &  rur- 
“  fum  vitia  oderat :  ex  optimis  periculum  fibi ;  a 
“  peflimis  dedecus  publicum  metuebat.”  Never 
was  any  thing  laid  more  impartial,  never  any  thing 
more  juft  and  folid.  From  the  doubles  and  even 
contradidions  that  poflefs  the  heart  of  man,  the 
condud  of  men  will  be  perplexed  and  con t rad i dory,' 
It  is  allowed  that  u  alieni  appetens,  fui  profufus,” 
was  a  juft  branch  in  the  Charader  of  Catiline,  and 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  beauties  and  ftrong  places  in 
Salluft.  Without  peradventure,  as  beautiful,  and 
ftrong,  and  juft,  is  this  of  Tacitus  ;  “  neque  emi- 
“  nentis  virtutis  fedabatur,  h  rurfum  vitia  oderat ;” 
the  reafon  too  afligned  for  it,  is  equally  juft  and  fine; 

ex  optirnis  periculum  fibi ;  a  peflimis  dedecus  pub- 
“  licum  metuebat.”  Is  not  this  accounting,  from 
the  principles  of  nature  and  felf-prefervation,  for 
the  condud  and  politics  of  Tiberius?  Many  of  his 
adions  and  meafures,  recounted  by  Tacitus,  are 
fupported  by  collateral  evidence,  by  Suetonius,  Pliny, 
Dion  Caflius,  and  others  ;  many  by  them  omitted 
are  by  him  related,  with  fuch  probability,  and  fa 
perfedly  refemble  the  reft  of  his  condud,  that  we 
muft  deny  Tiberius  to  have  been  fuch  a  Prince  as 
all  men  agree  he  was,  or  believe  the  account  of  him 
given  by  Tacitus. 

His  diflimulation  was  conftant  and  notorious.  In 
the  very  beginning,  while  he  confidently  aded  as 
Emperor,  with  all  the  pomp  and  might  of  Ma- 
jefty,  he  openly  refufed  the  Empire;  <c  Principa- 
“  turn  (fays  Suetonius)  quamvis  neque occupare  con- 
u  feftim,  neque  agere  dubitaflet,  vi  &  fpecie  do- 
“  minationis  aflumpta,  diu  tamen  recufavit  impu- 

“  den- 
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“  dentiffimo  animo;”  Such  fevere  language  as  this 
is  not  given  him  by  Tacitus. 

Does  Tacitus  reprefent  him  as  hating  and  fear¬ 
ing  the  great  Romans,  and  illuftrious  Senators  ? 
And  do  not  other  Hiftorians  ;  do  not  the  fads  them- 
felves  prove  it  ?  Was  he  not  continually  deftroying 
them,  till  they  were  almoft  ail  deftroyed  ?  Of  the 
twenty  Grandees  particularly  (principum  Civitatis) 
whom  he  defired  of  the  Senate,  for  his  Confidents 
and  Counfellors,  he  left  not  above  two  or  three 
alive;  all  the  reft  were  by  treachery  and  feigned 
crimes  cut  off*  by  him  :  “  Horum  omnium  vix  duos 
<c  aut  tres  incolumes  praeftitit ;  caeteros,  alium  alia 
cc  de  caufa  perculit,4’  fays  Suetonius.  Is  Tacitus 
therefore  too  refined,  in  difcovering  what  fads  de- 
monftrate?  Is  it  not  Suetonius  too  who  fays,  “  Mul- 
“  ta  fpecie  gravitatis,  ac  morum  corrigendorum, 

fed  mag  is  naturae  obtemperans,  faeve  &  atrociter 
tc  faditavit?”  c  It  was  ufual  with  him,  to  do  ac- 
4  tions  exceeding  barbarous  and  mercilefs,  yet  all 
*  under  fhew  of  Juft  ice,  and  the  reforming  of  Man- 
c  rers  ;  but  in  reality  from  the  inftigation  of  his 
c  own  cruel  fpirit.’  Is  Suetonius  alfo  over  fubtle* 
the  Hiftorian  in  the  world  the  moft  plain,  and  fel- 
dom  aiming  at  a  refledion  ?  For  what  reafon  did 
he  fuffer  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire  to  be  in¬ 
vaded,  and  Provinces  to  be  feized  by  the  Barbarians* 
b ur  from  fear  of  trufting  any  great  Officer  with  the 
condud  of  the  War  ? 

That  he  affeded  to  derive  all  power  from  the  Se¬ 
nate,  yet  left  them  but  the  fhadow  of  authority, 
and  was  even  jealous  of  that  fhadow,  is  facredly 
true.  It  was  even  natural ;  and  wanted  no  refin¬ 
ing,  to  difeover  it.  Did  not  Cromwel  do  the  fame? 
And  are  not  all  men  willing  to  have  their  power, 
however  lawlefs,  legitimated,  and  the  odium  of 
their  aits  of  violence  transferred  upon  others?  Will 
any  one  fay,  that  the  Senate  liked  his  ads  of  So¬ 
vereignty^ 
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verei<mty,  his  frequent  impeachments  of  their  Mem- 
hers, °  often  the  beft  and  moll  innocent,  and  his 
obliging  them  to  condemn,  (for  he  that  dares  not 
refufe  is  forced  to  conlent)  ana  his  leaving  every 
particular  in  continual  dread  of  being  the  next ; 
which  was  a  farther  motive  in  each  to  haticd  and 
com  pi  a  i  fa  nee  ?  He  knew  he  had  earned  th^ir  hate, 

<<  reputante  ftbi  publicum  odium.5’  Is  it  likely  now 
that  he  loved  them,  or  that  there  was  or  could  be 
finceritv  or  confidence  on  either  fide  ?  vVhat  did 
his  retirement  in  the  Ille  of  Capreae,  with  his  per¬ 
petual  ablence  from  Rome,  infer,  but  continual 
diftruft  of  the  Senate  and  People?  Juft  before  he 
expired,  he  was  haftening  from  a  iambic  upon  the 
Continent,  back  to  his  Den,  “  non  temere  quid- 
“  quam  nifi  ex  tuto  aufurus  to  take  nieafures  of 
vengeance  againft  the  Senate,  for  that  he  had  read 
in  their  ads,  that  they  had  difeharged  certain  per¬ 
sons  accufed,  though  he  had  writ  to  the  Senate,  that 
they  were  only  named  by  the  informer  ;  “  pro 
contempto  fe  habitum  fremens,  repetere  Capreas 
quoque  modo  deftinavit,  nontemeie,  cec.  Phis 
too  is  related  by  Suetonius.  It  is  certain  the  Se¬ 
nate  were  to  all  thefe  Tyrants  a  conftant  mark  of 
jealoufy  and  hate ;  and  fome  of  them,  particularly 
"Caligula  and  Nero,  had  propofed  to  extirpate  that 
venerable  Afiembly,  by  murdering  the  whole  Body. 

Se£t.  VIII.  More  Proofs  of  the  Candour  and 
Veracity  of  Tacitus. 

TACITUS  makes  Tiberius  no  worfe  than 
he  was,  hardly  fo  bad.  That  he  doomed  al- 
moft  his  whole  family  to  exile,  famine,  or  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner  ;  that  this  cruel  fufpicion  and  diftruft  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  women,  even  to  his  mother,  nay 

to  children,  relations  and  ftrangers,  to  names,  no¬ 
bility. 
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kility*  and  ail  men,  is  undeniable.  hlor  does  Ta- 
citus  relate  any  part  of  the  condu&  or  politicks  of 
Tiberius,  but  what  evidently  refults  either  from  the 
nature  or  tne  man,  or  the  nature  of  his  power,  fde 
frequently  fpeaks  well  of  that  Prince;  and  ill  he 
coulu  not  avoid  fpeaking,  if  he  fpoke  of  him  at  all. 
Nay  the  whole  fixth  chapter  of  the  fourth  .Annal, 
is  a  fine  panegyric  upon  the  moderation  and  wifdom 
of  his  Government  for  eight  years  before,  44  pub- 
44  lica  negotia,  Sc  privatorum  maxima,  apud  patres 
44  tradfabantur ;  dabaturque  primoribus  difierere,  Sc 
44  in  adulationem  lapfos  cohibebat  ipfe  ;  mandabat- 
44  que  honores,  nobilitatem  majorum,  claritudinem 
**  militiae,  inluftres  domi  artes  fpe&ando  :  ut  fatis 
44  conftaret  non  alios  potiores  fuifle.  Sua  confu- 
44  libus,  fua  praetoribus  fpecies  ;  minorum  quoque 
44  magiftratuum  exercita  potefias  ;  legefque,  fi  ma- 
44  jeftatis  quaeftio  eximeretur,  bono  in  ufu,”  &c. 

What  can  be  fairer  than  this  ?  and  do  not  other 
Hiftorians  agree  that  he  grew  worfe  and  worfe  : 
that  he  had  long  fmothered  his  vices,  and  was,  firfl 
and  laid,  a  compleat  difiembler  ?  And  is  it  jufi: 
upon  Tacitus,  to  accufe  him  of  difplaying  the  fub- 
tleties  and  craft  of  a  Prince,  who  was  all  craft  and 
fubtlety  ?  Does  he  not  give  us  the  good  and  bad  of 
his  character,  and  frequently  defend  it  ?  Does  he  not 
fay  of  him,  inoppofition  to  popular  opinion  and  re¬ 
port  44  non  crediderim  ad  ofientandam  fasvitiam, 

44  movendafque  popuii  ofFenfiones  conceflam  filio 
44  materiam  ;  quanquam  id  quoque  diefum  eft  ?-v 
An.  i.  c.  76. 

Does  he  not  reprefent  Tiberius  elfewhere  as  mol- 
lif)  ing  a  rigorous  fentence  of  the  Senate,  for  baniih- 
ing  a  criminal  to  a  barren  and  defolate  Ifland,  and 
arguing  that  to  whomfoever  they  granted  life,  they 
ought  to  grant  the  conveniences  of  life;  44  dandos 
vitae  ufus,  cui  vita  concederetur  V’  Does  he  not 
reprefent  him  in  another  place  abfolutely  refufing  a 

new 
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new  acceflion  of  power,  and  arguing  againff  it* 
like  a  Republican  ;  yet  charges  him  there  with  no 
diflimulation. 

In  Tacitus  you  have  no  falfe  colouring,  no  true 
worth  blemifhed,  no  bad  qualities  difguifed  ;  but 
fair  reprefentations  and  equal  juffice.  I  iberius  is 
a  dangerous  Prince,  extremely  falfe,  extremely  cruel  ; 
but  he  has  many  abilities,  and  fome  good  quali¬ 
ties.  He  is  prudent  in  moderating  the  exceifes  of 
others,  where  he  was  notinftigated  by  his  own  perfonal 
anger  ;  prudens  moderandi,  ubi  propria  ira  non 
“  impelleretur.”  He  loved  power  without  bounds ; 
yet  was  conftant  and  refolute  in  rejedfing  pompous 
honours  ;  “  fpernendis  honoribus  validus A  great 
Tyrant ,  but  a  prince  observing  the  rules  of  primi¬ 
tive  parcimony  ;  u  antiques  parcimonige  pririceps 
Furioufly  jealous  of  prerogative  ;  yet  the  laws, 
where  procefies  of  treafon  interfered  not,  were  in 
proper  forces  “  leges,  fi  majeffatis  quaeftio  exime- 
«  retur,  bono  in  ufu.”  He  is  inflexible  in  his 
vengeance,  and  where-ever  his  jealoufy  or  anger 
centers,  there  terrible  tragedies  are  fure  to  follow  ; 
yet  the  popular  imputation  of  his  poifoning  his  foil, 
is  by  Tacitus  expofed  as  incredible  and  fabulous  ; 
with  many  the  like  inftances  of  eminent  impartia¬ 
lity.  He  gives  fair  quarter  to  the  Man,  but  none 
to  the  Ty rant. 

To  Claudius,  a  flupid  Prince,  and  almoft  a  chan¬ 
geling,  who  had  no  judgment,  no  averfion  of  his 
own,  but  only  fuch  as  were  infufed  and  managed  by 
others,  he  allows  a  fhare  of  fenfe  at  intervals  ;  al¬ 
lows  that  he  did  fome  reafonahle  things,  gave  good 
advice  to  the  Prince  of  Parthia  ;  and  wanted  not 
elegance  in  his  fpeeches,  when  his  fpeeches  were  preme¬ 
ditated,  He  owns  the  fpirit  of  Sovereignty  to  be  jealous 
and  unfociable  ;  but  as  an  exception  from  this  rule, 
mentions  the  amiable  friendship  and  union  between 
Germanicus  and  Drufus,  in  the  Court  of  Tiberius, 

though 
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though  their  different  intereffs  had  rent  the  whole 
Court  into  fa&ions.  He  owns  the  friendfhip  of 
Drufus,  for  the  children  of  Germanicus;  though 
the  participation  of  power,  and  the  union  of  hearts, 
are  feldom  compatible. 

The  fame  fair  temper  and  truth  he  obferves  in  the 
Conduct  and  Character  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  even 
ol  ^Nero  and  Vitellius  ;  and  it  was  his  bufmefs  and 
defign  to  lay  open  the  iniquity  and  horrors  of  their 
mifrule. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  objections  made  to  the 
Writings  of  Tacitus,  and  I  think  with  extreme  injuf- 
tice.  His  Critics  are  more  fubtie  than  he  ;  they  are 
falfe  refiners,  who  for  the  reputation  of  fagacity, 
make  fingular  remarks,  and  ferve  him  as  they  fay 
he  did  Tiberius  ;  they  pervert  and  blacken  his 
defigns,  and  are  too  curious  to  be  equitable.  Taci¬ 
tus,  with  a  mafterly  difcernment,  unravels  the  myf- 
terious  conduct  of  Tiberius;  it  is  from  awe  of  his 
mother,  it  is  from  fear  of  Germanicus,  it  is  from 
jealoufy  of  the  Grandees,  and  with  defign  to  amufe 
and  humour,  or  to  deceive  -  them  all,  that  he  rules 
and  adds  with  fuch  temper  and  moderation,  againft 
the  bent  and  pri*de  of  his  nature  always  imperious  and 
tyrannical.  But  when  he  had  well  eftablifhed  him- 
felf  ;  when  Germanicus  was  dead  ;  when  his  Mo¬ 
ther  too  was  gone  ;  when  he  had  crufhed  fome  of 
the  Grandees,  and  terrified  all  ;  and  efpecially  when 
he  was  far  from  the  eyes  of  Rome,  is  it  not  mo  ft 
true,  that  he  then  gave  a  loofe  to  all  the  excefies 
of  vilenefs  and  cruelty  ?  “  cuncda  fimul  vitia,  male 
“  diu  difflmulata,  tandem  profudit.”  It  is  not  Ta¬ 
citus  who  fays  this. 

Was  he  not  continually  mocking  and  deluding 
the  Senate  ?  Firft  he  would  by  no  means  accept  the 
Empire,  at  a  time  when  he  was  actually  in  pofTef- 
fion  5  fometimes  he  was  weary  of  it,  and  would 
needs  refign  at  every  turn.  Before  he  quitted  the 
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City,  he  was  for  vifitingthe  Provinces,  and  for  this 
purpofe  many  preparations  were  made,  and  high  ex¬ 
pectation  raifed  ;  then,  when  he  had  retired  to  Ca- 
pre?e,  he  was  continually  amuhngthem  with  his  im¬ 
mediate  return  to  Rome,  nay  begged  one  of  the  Con- 
fuls  to  guard  him.  He  carried  the  deceit  fo  far,  that 
he  often  vifited  the  Continent,  and  the  very  Walls 
and  Gardens  about  Rome  ;  but  never  once  returned 
to  Rome,  nor  vifited  the  Provinces,  nor  had  a  thought 
of  refigning.  d  he  Commonwealth  was  always  in  his 
mouth,  even  when  he  was  aCting  the  Tyrant  mold  ; 
he  pro  felled  eminent  moderation  while  he  was  me¬ 
ditating  adds  of  cruelty  ;  and  in  infdances  of  in- 
juftice  and  rigour,  pleaded  law  and  mercy. 

His  malice  in  leaving  fo  wicked  a  Succeffor  ap¬ 
pears  more  from  Suetonius  than  from  I  acitus,  who 
allows  him  to  have  had  fome  thoughts  of  appoint¬ 
ing  another  ;  but  the  former  teftifies  exprefly,  that 
Tiberius  was  wont  to  foretel  what  a  devouring  Dra¬ 
gon  he  reared  for  the  Roman  people,  and  what  a 
Phaeton  or  incendiary  to  the  whole  earth.  Tacitus 
is  vouched  by  Suetonius  in  what  he  fays  was  report¬ 
ed  for  the  motive  which  determined  Auguldus  to 
adopt  Tiberius  ;  “  ambitione  traddum,  ut  tali  fuc- 
«  ceffore  confiderabilior  ipfe  quandoque  fieret.J> 
Suet,  in  Tiber,  c.  21.  The  fame  too  is  teftified  by 
Dion  Caflius. 

Se6t.  IX.  Mr.  Bayle’s  unjuft  cenfure  of 
Tacitus*,  and  how  well  the  latter  knew 
and  obferved  the  Laws  of  Hiftory. 

MR.  Bayle  in  his  Dictionary  in  the  Article  of 
Tacitus,  quotes  fome  paflages  out  of  a  Book 
entitled  Anonymiana,  (a  very  foolifli  book)  where 
Tacitus  is  criticized  as  above,  and  approves  thofe 
pafiages.  This  is  the  lefs  matter  of  wonder  to  me, 
for  that  Mr.  Bayle,  with  all  his  immenfe  learning, 

acute- 
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acutenefs,  ana  candour,  had  a  ftrange  and  unna~ 
tural  biafs  to  abfolute  Monarchy,  though  he  had 
fied  from  the  fury  of  it,  and  taken  refuge  in  a  free 
State.  A  proof  this  that  great  weaknefs  cleaves  to 
the  greateft  minds  ;  and  who  can  boaft  an  exemp-  N 
tion  from  prejudices,  when  a  fpirit  fo  fignally  difin- 
terefted  and  philofophical  as  that  of  Bayle  was  not 
exempted  r  He  himfelf  fays  of  T  acitus,  66  qu’il  y 
a  bien  a  reprendre  dans  Y  afFedlation  de  fon  lan- 
“  gage,  &  dans  cede  de  rechercher  les  motifs  fecrets 
des  a di ions,  St  de  le  tourner  vers  les  criminel.” 

T  hat  this  charge  is  ground lefs  i  have  already  proved. 
Much  lets  to  be  regarded  is  the  authority  of  Mr.  St^ 
Evremond  in  his  cenfure  upon  Tacitus  :  His  obfer- 
vations  are  without  depth,  to  fay  no  worfe ;  nor  have 
I  found  in  his  Works  any  political  ohfervations 
remarkable  for  folidity  and  force.  What  he  has^ 
faid  of  the  Romans,  is  fuperficial,  and  often  wrong. 

i  acitus  knew  perfectly  the  Laws  of  PI  i  {lory,  and 
blames  the  paffionate  and  partial  accounts  given  by 
thofe  who  defended  the  fame  reigns  ;  iince  thofe  of 
them  which  were  written  during  the  lives-  of  the 
Princes,  were  falfified  through  dread  of  their  Ty¬ 
ranny,  and  when  dead,  through  deteftation  of  their 
late  cruelties.  He  had  no  motive  to  be  partial ; 
free  as  he  was  from  affedfion,  free  from  refentment. 
He  knew  that  truth  uncorrupted  was  the  Bufinefs  of 
an  Hlftorlan,  and  that  perfonal  aftedtion  and  hate 
fhould  have  no  {hare  in  the  work  ;  u  nec  amore 
€<  quifquam,  St  fine  edio  dicendus  eft,”  Of  Gal- 
L  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  he  fays,  that  to  him  they 
v/ere  known  by  no  mark  either  of  favour  or  difkind- 
nefs.  The  fame  is  true  of  Auguftus,  Tiberius,  Ca¬ 
ligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero.  Pie  (hews  how  the 
truth  was  corrupted,  firft  by  flattery,  then  by  re- 
fentment ;  and  profefles  to  be  far  from  either.  I 
think  he  is  as  good  as  his  word. 

Sea. 
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Seft.  X.  An  Apology  for  the  wrong  account 
by  Tacitus  given  of  the  Jews  and  Chri- 
ftians,  and  for  his  difregard  of  the  Religion 
then  received. 

THERE  are  other  accufations  againft  Tacitus: 

He  has  mifrep'refented  the  Jews  and  Chriftians, 
and  wanted  Religion. 

Concerning  the  Jews,  he  followed  the  tradition 
and  accounts  current  amongft  tire  Romans.  He  tells 
you  what  different  relations  there  were,  and  neither 
adds  any  thine,  nor  mifreprefents  things  malicioufly. 
It  was  an  obfcure  State,  generally  enflaved  to  fome 
greater  power  ;  to  the  Affyrians,  /Egyptians,  Gre¬ 
cians,  and  then  to  the  Romans ;  and  contemned  by 
all,  as  much  as  they  themfelves  hated  all.  They 
had  not  common  mercy  or  charity  toward  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  and  uncircumcifed  ;  and  being  perfuaded  that 
the  Almighty  loved  only  themfelves,  they  fancied 
that  he  abhorred,  and  therefore  they  abhorred,  the 
whole  human  race  befides  :  So  that  it  was  faid  by 
Tacitus  too  truly,  u  adverfus  omnes  alios  hoftile 
“  odium  ”  They  were  likewife  ever  folicitous  to 
hide  their  myfteries  from  the  eyes  of  the  Heathens, 
and  could  not  blame  them  for  not  knowing  what 
was  not  to  be  known.  Yet  he  was  not  ill  informed 
in  fome  inffances,  efpecially  in  their  fpiritual  no¬ 
tions  of  the  Deity,  with  their  averfion  to  Images, 
and  to  the  adoration  of  the  Emperors  :  cc  nulla 
<c  fimulacra  urhibusfuis;  non  regibus  haec  adulatio, 
non  Caefaribus  honor.” 

Of  the  Gofpel  it  is  manifeft  he  knew  nothing  ; 
he  could  not  elfe  have  made  fo  ugly  a  pitfture  of  thofe 
who  profeffed  it ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Chri¬ 
ftians  were  yet  fo  degenerated  as  to  difgrace  the  Chri- 
ftian  Religion.  Tacitus  wanted  an  opportunity  to 

be 
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be  better  informed  That  Religion,  as  it  began 
among  the  lower  fort  of  people,  had  not  probably 
hitherto  gained  many  profelytes  of  name  and  qua¬ 
lity,  to  countenance  and  recommend  it  to  men  of 
figure.  Tacitus  confidered  it  like  a  Statefman,  as 
a  new  Se£l  inconfifient  with  the  Laws  of  Rome, 
and  threatening  civil  tumults  and  innovations.  It 
is  probable  too  he  had  heard  and  credited  the  ca¬ 
lumnies  then  ufually  thrown  upon  the  manners  and 
meetings  of  that  people.  Nor  after  the  befi:  in- 
ftrudlion  could  he  have  become  a  Believer  without 
the  illumination  of  the  Spirit;  which,  it  is  plain, 
was  withheld  from  him  :  And,  without  a  change  of 
heart,  it  was  impoftible  for  him  to  conceive  the  Re- 
furredtion  of  the  dead,  and  the  Crucifixion  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Yet  he  does  them  the  juftice  to  vin¬ 
dicate  them  from  the  obloquy  of  Nero,  and  expofes 
the  barbarity  of  their  treatment  by  that  Tyrant. 

For  his  dilregarding  the  Religion  then  received, 
when  I  confider  what  forts  of  abfurdities  the  Pagans 
held  for  Religion,  I  cannot  fo  much  blame  him. 
It  was  a  worfhip  paid  to  Deities  altogether  frantic 
and  impure,  by  facrifices  and  follies  ridiculous  and 
vain ;  and  both  their  Worfhip  and  their  Gods  were 
invented  by  the  cunning  or  delufion  of  men.  It 
confifted  in  no  purification  of  heart,  nor  amend¬ 
ment  of  morals ;  the  things  which  men  and  focie- 
ties  require ;  but  in  founds,  gefticulation,  and  the 
blood  of  beafts ;  not  in  truth  and  fenfe,  in  benevo¬ 
lence  and  redlitude  of  mind  ;  but  in  lying  oracles, 
unaccountable  myfteries,  and  a  raving  imagination ; 
fometimes  in  profeflfed  a£Is  of  lewdnefs ;  often  in 
thofe  of  fury  and  madnefs ;  always  in  fuch  as  were 
foreign  from  real  virtue,  and  the  reftraining  of  the 
pafiions.  Public  calamities  were  never  thought  to 
be  brought  down  by  public  depravity  and  vice,  nor 
to  be  averted  or  removed  by  public  reformation. 
The  Gods  were  not  offended  but  by  the  omifiion* 

or 
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or  wrong  performance  of  fome  ceremony  or  gri¬ 
mace;  and  by  grimace  and  ceremony  they  were  to 
be  appeafed.  And  when  the  Deities  were  deemed 
to  be  endowed  with  the  peevifhnefs  and  caprices  of 
children  and  apes,  or  the  phrenzy  of  lunatics,  what 
man  of  fenfe  could  reverence  them,  or  believe  in 
them  ?  It  would  not  have  redounded  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  his  fenfe,  if  he  had.  Where  Religion  is 
pure  Superftition,  and  the  belief  of  it  abfolutely 
groundlefs  and  blind  ;  where  its  Rites  are  fanciful, 
foolifh,  and  unmanly,  as  the  Religion,  and  Gods, 
and  Worfhip  of  the  Pagans  were ;  it  would  have 
been  a  revolt  from  common  Reafon  to  have  had  any 
fuch  Religion.  We  know  how  freely  Cicero  deals 
with  their  Gods. 

It  is  true  that  thefe  great  men  of  Rome,  who 
either  had  no  notion  of  Religion,  or  one  quite  op- 
pofite  to  that  publicly  received  and  pradfifed,  re¬ 
garded  it  as  far  as  it  was  interwoven  with  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  (fate,  and  fubfervient  to  the  ends  of 
Government :  Yet  they  fuftered  their  Poets,  efpe- 
cially  the  dramatic  Poets,  to  treat  their  Gods  with 
fevere  jefts  and  fatire.  They  feemed  to  be  of  Tibe¬ 
rius’s  mind,  “  Deorum  injurias  diis  curse  that  is, 
to  leave  to  the  Gods  the  avenging  of  indignities  done 
to  the  Gods.  Men  v/ere  punifhed  for  their  libelling 
particulars,  people  of  condition,  and  efpecially  Ma- 
giftrates ;  but  to  ridicule  and  lampoon  the  Deities, 
Jupiter  himfelf,  even  upon  the  Stage,  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  impunity  and  diverfion. 

Their  Religion  therefore  confifting  in  Rituals, 
a  man  might  be  very  religious  with  a  very  debauched 
and  libertine  fpirit.  u  Cultor  deorum  parcus  &  in- 
cc  frequens,”  is  a  complaint  made  by  Horace  of 
himfelf,  but  does  not  feem  to  infer  much  heavenly- 
mindednefs,  .nor  a  departure  from  his  impure  plea- 
fures.  One  might,  on  the  contrary,  be  exadfty  gocd 
and  juft,  nay  the  pattern  of  Virtue,  and  a  public 

patriot. 
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patriot,  without  any  tin&ure  of  their  Religion.  Such 
was  Cato  the  Cenfor,  fuch  Epicurus,  and  fuch  was 
Tacitus.  He  thought  that  either  there  was  no  Pro¬ 
vidence  (for  his  mind  wavered  between  the  dc&rine 
of  neceffity  and  that  of  chance)  or  fuch  a  Providence 
as  he  could  have  well  fpared  ;  “  non  efiecurae  Deis 

fecuritatem  noftram,  efie  ultionem.”  But  this 
bold  reproach  upon  the  Deities,  he  uttered  after  his 
heart,  zealous  for  the  good  of  his  Country,  had 
been  heated  by  a  terrible  detail  of  her  Calamities. 

Nor  indeed,  according  to  the  ideas  conceived  of 
thefe  odd  Beings,  fo  eafily  humoured  and  provoked, 
could  one  fay  much  good  of  them,  or  expedl  it 
from  them,  in  the  reign  of  Nero  he  enumerates 
many  prefages,  from  which,  as  from  fignals  di¬ 
vinely  fent,  great  changes  for  the  better  were  in¬ 
ferred  ;  but  all  vaniihed  into  air  and  difappointment ; 
<c  prodigia  crebra  &  inrita  intercefiere,”  &c.  Hence 
he  argues,  that  all  thefe  omens  happened  fo  appa¬ 
rently  without  any  direction  or  interpofition  of  the 
Gods,  that,  for  many  years  after,  Nero  rioted  in 
power  and  wickednefs. 

Whatever  were  the  fpeculations  of  our  Author 
about  Religion,  his  Morality  is  Prong  and  pure, 
full  of  benevolence  to  human  fociety,  full  of  every 
generous  pafiion,  and  every  noble  principle ;  a  ter¬ 
rible  rebuke  to  iniquity,  vice  and  Bafenefs,  in  all 
flations  and  fhapes  j  and  one  continued  leflbn  of 
wifdom  and  virtue.  Thefe  are  the  excellencies  which 
in  civil  life  recommend  Books  and  Men  ;  thefe  the 
excellencies  which  recommend  Tacitus  ;  excellen¬ 
cies  which  he  has  carried  as  high  as  the  utmoft  ef¬ 
forts  of  human  genius  could  carry  them.  Mr.  Bayle 
fays,  u  Ses  Annales  h  fon  Biftoire  font  quelque 
“  chofe  d ’admirable,  l’un  %des  plus  grands  efforts 
<c  de  l’efprit  humain  ;  foit  que  Ron  y  confidere  la 
“  fingularite  du  Pile,  foit  que  Ron  s'attache  a  la 
“  beaute  des  penfes,  &  a  cet  heureux  pinceau  avec 

u  lequel 
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<c  lequai  il  a  feu  peindre  les  difgtfifemens  b  les  four- 
cc  beries  des  politique-,  &  le  foible  des  paftions.” 

Nor  does  he  fhew  more  abilities  than  probity,  as 
aftonilhing  as  his  abilities  were  ;  and  having  fo 
muck,  what  more  did  he  want  for  his  defign  ?  or 
what  more  could  we  wifh  in  him  ?  Which  is 
the  better  inftrudtor,  he  who  has  ft  ore  of  faith, 
but  wants  virtue,  and  abounds  not  in  good  fenfe  ; 
or  he  who  wants  the  firft,  but  abounds  in  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  rules  of  righteoufnefs  ?  It  is  for  this 
we  confult  Tacitus*  not  for  his  Theological  Spe¬ 
culations.  How  do  his  metaphyfical  notions  im¬ 
pede  his  excellencies  as  an  Hiftorian  and  Politician  ; 
or  his  miftakes  in  one  thing.  Men  his  difeernment 
and  veracity  in  another  ? 

According  to  the  accounts  of  our  belt  Travellers 
concerning  China,  the  Mandarins  who  are  the  No¬ 
bility  of  the  country,  the  Learned,  and  fuch  as 
hold  the  Magiflracy,  have  no  religion  at  all,  their 
governing  principle  is  public  fpirit ;  their  principal 
fludy  the  good  of  the  State  ;  and  they  are  noted  for 
politenefs  and  virtue.  The  Bonzes  or  Priefts,  on 
the  contrary,  pretend  to  extraordinary  devotion  ; 
but  tire  vicious,  fordid,  bafe,  and  void  of  every  vir¬ 
tue  private  or  public.  Here  is  an  inftance  of  a  Mo¬ 
narchy  the  moll  thriving  of  any  upon  earth,  or  that 
ever  was  upon  earth  ;  an  Empire  that  Contains  more 
people  than  half  the  reft  of  the  globe,  thefe  people 
full  of  induftry  and  arts  ;  yet  adminiftred  by  men 
who  are  of  no  particular  Religion,  or  Seel,  but  are 
guided  by  the  natural  lights  of  Reafon  and  Mo¬ 
rality  ,  nor  Knows  it  a  greater  blot  and  diforace  than 
the  vile  lives  of  its  Priefts  and  -Religious.** 

A  gain  ft  this  mftance  fet  another,  that  of  the 
Pope  s  Dominions,  the  center  of  the  Romifh  Re¬ 
ligion  ;  where  holy  men  1  way  all  things,  and  have 
engrofied  all  things  ;  where  tortures  ancf  flames  keep 
out  Inf  dels  and  Heretics,  and  every  man  who  thinks 
Vo  l.  iv.  i  ; 
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awrv  ;  and  where  the  champions  for  devotion,  fa 
called,  protect  the  Church,  and  feed  themfelves. 
Now  where  but  here  fhould  one  look  for  the  marks 
of  opulence,  eafe,  and  plenty,  and  public  happi- 
nefs,  if  by  an  Adminiflration  of  Prieils  and  De¬ 
votees,  public  happinefs  were  advanced?  But  be¬ 
hold  a  different  and  melancholy  fcene  !  Countries 
fertile,  but  defolate  ;  the  people  ignorant,  idle,  and 
ftarving,  and  all  the  marks  and  weight  of  Mifery  ! 

Does  not  this  merit  reflexion,  that  a  Church 
blended  and  debauched  with  exceffive  wealth  and 
power,  is  worfe,  a  thoufand  times  w7orfe  than  none; 
and  that  the  mere  light  of  nature  and  reafon  is  many 
deo-rees  more  conducive  to  the  temporal  welfare  of 
human  kind,  than  a  Religion  or  Church  which  is 
purely  lucrative  and  felfifh  ?  Were  the  Romifh 
Church,  or  any  other  Church  that  teaches  pains 
and  penalties;  any  that  exalts  Ecclefiaftics . into 
power,  and  leaves  them  the  fword,  or  wields  it  for 
them,  once  eftablifhed  in  China  ;  there  would  in  a 
little  time  be  an  end  of  their  incredible  numbers  ; 
and  it  would  foon  feel  the  cruel  curfe  attending  the 
change.  In  this  fentiment  I  am  vouched  by  that 
polite  Writer,  and  candid  Prelate,  Dr.  illotfon  : 
c  Better  it  were,  fays  he,  there  were  no  revealed 
c.  Religion,  and  that  human  nature  were  left  to  the 
c  conduft  of  its  own  principles  and  inclinations, 
c  which  are  much  more  mild  and  merciful,  much 
<  more  for  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  human  fo- 
c  ciety  .  than  to  be  a&ed  by  a  Religion  that  infpires 
C  men  with  fa  wild  a  fury,  and  prompts  them  to 
4  commit  fuch  outrages.  Serm.Vol.  I.  p.  ?o  .. 

Make  another  com  pari  fan  between  two  particu¬ 
lars,  a ‘Heathen  guided  by  reafon,  and  a  Chriflian 
by  paffion  and  fa] fe  zeal ;  between  Tacitus  and  St. 
Terom;  behold  the  politenefs,  candour,  eternal  truth, 
and  good  fenfe  in  the  one  ;  mark  the  rafhnefs  and 

enthufiafm,  the  fiercenefs  and  falfhood  of  the  other. 

So 
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So  much  ftronger  were  the  pafHons  and  infincerity 
of  this  great  Saint,  than  the  impreflions  of  theChri- 
Rian  Religion,  which  is  all  meeknefs  and  candour; 
nay,  he  often  makes  it  a  Rale  for  his  fury,  forge¬ 
ries,  and  implacable  vengeance.  I  meddle  not  with 
his  Rrange  maxims,  feme  foolifh,  fome  mad,  many 
impracticable,  and  others  turbulent  and  feditious. 
In  Tacitus  you  have  the  good  fenfe  and  breeding  of 
a  Gentleman  ;  in  the  Saint  the  rage  and  dreams  of 
a  Monk.  Does  the  religion  of  the  latter  recom¬ 
mend  his  reveries  and  bitter  (pint;  or  the  want  of 

it  in  Tacitus,  weaken  the  fhining  truths  that  are  in 
him  ? 


When  a  Writer  relates  fads,  or  reafons  from 
principles,  his  good  fenfe  and  veracity  only  are  to 
be  regarded  ;  and  we  have  no  more  to  do  with  his 
(peculations  or  miftakes  in  other  matters,  than  with 
his  perfon  or  complexion  Pliny  and  Ariflotle  are 
lecKoned  AtheiRs ;  hut  what  is  this  to  tneir  fine 
parts  and  learning  ?  With  fmall  fpirits  and  bigots 
every  thing  that  is  noble  and  free,  is  Atheifm  and 
Blalphemy.  1  he  httlenefs  and  fournels  of  their 
own  hearts,  is  the  meafure  of  all  things.  Nerva, 
Trajan, and  Marcus  Aurelius  were  Heathen  Princes; 
but  they  h  d  virtue  and  benevolence,  and  their  ad- 
m  ini  ft  rat  ion  was  righteous:  What  more  did  their 
fuhjeds  want  from  them  ?  JuRinian,  Gonftantius, 
John  Bafilowifz,  John  Galeas,  and  Lewis  the  ele¬ 
venth  were  Chriitian  Princes,  and  men  pretending 
to  high  Devotion  ;  lome  of  them  great  contenders 
for  Orthodoxy,  and  great  builders  of  Churches; 
but  all  barbarous  and  confuming  Tyrants.  What 
were  the  people  or  themfelves  the  better  for  their 
Religion,  without  good  nature  and  probity  ?  Nay, 
they  made  Religion  one  of  the  principal  machines 
for  Tyranny  ;  as  Religion  in  a  Tyrant  or  Importer 

ls  *lt:t*e  c^e  Dut  an  impious  bargain  and  compofition 
with  God  for  abufing  men.  1 

1  2 
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Such  in  truth  is  the  fituation  of  things  below, 
fuch  the  frame  arid  foible  of  men,  that  it  depends 
in  a  great  meafure  upon  Civil  Government,  whe¬ 
ther  Religion  fhall  in  this  world  do  good  or  harm. 
Is  a  country  filled  with  oppreffion,  the  happier  for 
being  filled  too  with  Churches  and  Prieffs,  as  were 
Greece  and  Italy  by  Juflinian  ?  Or  can  a  country 
that  abounds  in  virtue,  and  happinefs,  and  good 
Laws,  want  any  more  to  all  the  purpofes  of  focial 
life  ;  like  Lacedaemon  and  Rome  in  their  befl  ages  ? 
Let  us  praife  all  who  have  true  Religion,  full  of  mer¬ 
cy,  and  void  of  bigotry  ;  but  let  us  not  condemn 
fuch  as,  for  want  of  the  fame  lights  and  revelation 
which  we  have  been  bleiTed  with,  are,  without  any 
forms  of  Religion,  virtuous  and  wife.  Certainly 
worfe,  much  worfe  than  none,  is  that  Religion 
which  inlpires  pride,  bigotry,  and  fiercenefs,  and 
hath  not  charity  for  all  men. 

To  conclude  this  head,  I  fhall  here  fubjoin  what 
I  have  faid  elfewhere  to  the  like  purpofe  ;  c  That 
c  black  is  not  white,  and  that  two  and  two  make  four 
4  is  as  true  out  of  the  mouth  of  an  Atheift,  as  out  of 
4  the  mouth  of  an  Apoflle.  A  penny  given  by  an  Athe- 
4  iff  to  a  beggar,  is  better  alms  than  a  halfpenny 
4  given  by  a  Believer  ;  and  the  good  fenfe  of  an 
4  Atheifb  is  preferable  to  the  miilakes  of  a  good 
4  Chriftian.  In  lhort,  whatever  reputed  Atheifls 
«  do  well,  or  fpeak  truly,  is  more  to  be  imitated  and 
4  credited,  than  what  the  greateft  Believers  do  wick- 
c  edly,  or  fay  falfely.  Even  in  the  bufinefs  of  bearing 
4  tehimony.  or  making  a  report,  in  which  cafes 
4  the  credit  or  reputation  of  the  witnefs  gives  fome 
4  weight,  or  none,  to  what  he  fays  ;  more  regard 
4  is  to  be  had  to  the  word  of  an  Unbeliever,  who 
4  has  no  intereft  on  either  fide,  than  to  the  word  of 
4  a  Believer,  who  has  ;  neither  are  the  good  or  bad 
4  adtions  of  an  Atheift  worfe,  with  reipedf  to  the 
c  world  at  leal!,  for  his  being  one  ;  though  the  fin 
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4  of  a  Saint  is  more  finful  than  that  of  a  Pagan.  Jt 
is  the  greatefl  folly  to  think  that  any  man’s  crimes 
are  the  lefs  for  him  who  commits  them;  or  that 
truth  is  lefs  or  more  truth,  for  the  ill  or  good 
4  name  of  him  who  fpeaks  it.’ 

.Sett.  XI.  The  fool ifh  cenfure  of  Boccalinx 
and  others  upon  Tacitus. 

THE  cenfure  palled  upon  Tacitus  by  Boccalini 
and  fome  of  the  other  Commentators,  as  if  he 
malicioufly  taught  lefl'ons  of  Tyranny  ;  is  fo  fenfe- 
lefs  and  abfurd,  that  it  merits  no  notice,  much  lefs 
confutation.  As  well  may  they  fay  that  Luther  and 
father  Paul  difplay  the  encroachments  and  frauds  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  on  purpcfe  to  teach  that  or 
other  Churches  how  to  opprefs  and  deceive  $  or  that 
Livy,  as  great  a  Republican  as  ever  lived,  expofcc! 
the  ufurpations  and  Tyranny  of  Tarquin,  in  order 
to  inffrutt  CJfurpers  to  fupport  themfelves  and  extin- 
guifh  public  liberty.  Tacitus  reprefents  Tyrants  as 
odious  to  all  men,  and  even  to  themfelves.  But 
what  anfwer  could  one  give  to  a  man  who  fhould 
advance  that  Grotius  wrote  his  Book  of  the  Truth 
of  Chriftianity,  with  a  view  to  promote  and  con¬ 
firm  Paganifm? 

Sett.  XII.  Of  the  feveral  Commentators  and 
Translators  of  Tacitus. 

IE  were  almofl  endlefs  to  mention  all  who  have 
written  upon  Tacitus,  and  their  fuccefs  ;  num¬ 
bers  have  done  it,  many  as  Critics,  fome  politically  ; 
and  feveral  ol  the  former  with  fufficiency  and  ap- 
plaufe,  fuch  as  Lipfius,  Freinfhemius,  old  Grono- 
vius,  and  Ryckius.  From  the  edition  puhlifhed  by 
this  laft  I  have  made  my  Translation  ;  the  text  is 
very  corrett,  and  his  notes  are  judicious  and  good. 
Of  all  thofe  who  have  commented  upon  his  poll- 
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tics,  1  can  commend  but  very  few  ;  I  mean  fuch  as 
I  have  lee n  ;  many  of  them  are  worfe  than  indif¬ 
ferent  :  tedious  compilations  of  common  places, 
or  heavy  paraphrases  upon  the  original,  where  its 
vigour  is  loft  in  fuperHuous  explications  ;  and  the 
lively  thoughts  of  Tacitus  converted  into  lifelefs 
maxims  ;  frequently  wrong  converted  ;  frequently 
trifling  and  affedfed  j  often  fuch  difcoveries  as  are 
obvious  to  every  pcafant  or  child  ,  or  puffy  decla¬ 
mations,  tedious,  laboured  and  uninftrudiive,  Of 
one  or  the  other  fort  are  the  Commentaries  of  Boc- 
calini,  Annibal  Scoti,  Forftnerus,  Schildus,  and  di¬ 
vers  others. 

Mr.  Arnelot  De  La  Houffaye  has  made  a  large 
tolle&ion  of  political  obfervations  upon  Tacitus,  as 
far  as  the  thirteenth  Annal  inclufive  ;  fome  of 
them  pertinent  and  ufefut  ;  but  many  of  them  in¬ 
lipid,  and  little  worth.  The  very  fir  ft  which  he 
makes,  is  flat  and  poor  ;  u  des  que  la  Roi'aute  com- 
“  mence  a  degencrcr  en  tyrannie,  le  peuple  afpire 
u  a  la  liberte.”  Little  better  is  this ;  u  quand  un 

Prince  commence  a  devenir  intirme,  ou  caffe, 
£c  tout  le  monde  tourne  les  yeux  vers  le  foleil  le- 
“  vant,  e’eft  a  dire,  vers  fon  fucceffeur or  this  ; 
<c  les  rtftis  uu  Frince  doivent  etre  aflaifonnez  de 


“  douceur  &  de  couitoihe  or  this ;  “  ceux  nic* 
me  qui  out  renonce  a  leur  honneur,  A  qui  font 
gloire  de  leur  fcelerateffe,  s’offenfent  d'etre  ap- 
pellez  traitres or  tins ;  “  un  bon  General  ne 
doit  jamais  hazarder  une  bataille,  qu’il  n’ait  mis 
“  bon  ordre  par  tout  this  too;  “  il  n’y  a  rien 
clont  un  Favori,  ou  un  premier  Miniftre,  doive 
fe  mettre  plus  en  peine,  que  de  bien  connoitre 
1  hurneurde  fon  Prince  f  ’  this  too  ;  un  Prince 
depouille  de  fes  Etats  ne  refte  pas  volontiers  en- 
“  tre  les  mains  de  ctlui  qui  en  eft  empare.”  A 1 1 
this  is  trite,  void  of  force  and  inftruction. 

The 
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The  Spanifh  Tranflation  by  Don  Alamos  de 
Barrientos,  is  accompanied  with  numerous  Anno¬ 
tations,  by  him  ftiled  Aforifmos,  which  are  as  in¬ 
different  and  impotent  as  the  Tranflation  itfelf  is 
good  and  ffrong.  His  obfervation  upon,  44  cundta 
“  difcordiis  civilibus  feffa,  nomine  principis  Tub  im- 
44  perium  accepit,  is,  Quando  alguno  fe  viniere  a 
44  hazer  Senor  de  una  grande,  y  poderofa  cividad 
44  libre,  lo  mas  ordinario  fera  defpues  de  una  larga 
44  guqrra  civil  4  the  opportunity  for  any  one  ter 
4  become  matter  of  a  great  and  powerful  free  City, 
4  is  mod  commonly  at  the  end  of  a  great  civil  ward 
Tacitus  fays  that  Auguttus  left  the  firft  Lords 
of  the  Senate  his  heirs  in  the  third  degree,  though 
moftof  them  were  hated  by  him  ;  44  plcrofque  in- 
44  vifos  fibi,  fed  ja&antia  gloriaque  ad  pofleros.” 
Don  Alamos  obferves  upon  this  ;  44  El  principa 
4*  muchas  vezes  haze  honra  a  las  perfonas  que  abor- 
44  rece,  para  gagnar  fama  de  imdeftia  y  fufrimien- 
a  Prince  often  confers  honours  on  thof< 
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4  he  hates,  purely  for  the  reputation  of  moderation 
c  and  temper,”  Tacitus  fays  of  Germanicus,  44  an- 
44  xius  occultis  in  fe  patrui  aviaeque  odiis,  quo¬ 
rum  cauffe  acriores,  quia  iniquae  ;  El  hombre 
inocente  y  bueno,  (fays  Don  Alamos  by  way  of 
Annotation)  de  ninguna  cofa  recibe  tanta  con- 
44  goxa,  como  de  los  fecretos  aborrecimientos  one 
14  fabe  le  tienen  fus  parientos,  fin  merecerlo 4  a 
4  worthy  and  innocent  man  feds  fo  much  anguifh 
4  from  nothing  as  from  the  fecret  hate  which  he 
4  knows  his  parents  bear  him,,  without  deferving  it.’ 

Of  fmall  value  are  fuch  reflections,  and  final! 
thought  they  coft  to  produce  them  ;  the  lefs  is  the 
wonder  that  Don  Alamos  has  vented  fuch  a  myriad. 
Canini,  an  Italian,  has  however  translated  them 
into  his  own  languague,  with  high  encomiums,  and 
publifhed  them  with  the  Italian  tranflation  of  Politi, 
a  Tranflation  which  reads  well,  but  hampers  the 
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thoughts  of  Tacitus,  and  from  an  affectation  to  be  as 
concife  as  the  original,  lofes  much  of  its  weight  and 
fpirit.  Don  Alamos,  on  the  contrary,  opens  the 
fentiments  of  'Tacitus  fully,  often  over-fully,  by 
fupplemental  parenthefes,  that  are  fometimes  per¬ 
fectly  needlefs,  and  always  mar  and  embarrafs  the 
reading. 

Thefe  are  the  only  Spanifti  and  Italian  Verfions 
which  I  have  leen  of  Tacitus.  There  are  two  more 
or  the  former,  by  Sueyro  and  Coloma,  both  well 
efteemed  ;  and  as  many  mere  Italian  by  Dati  and 
Davanzati,  not  at  all  commended.  Of  French 
Tranflations  there  are  five  or  fix,  all,  except  two, 
good  for  little,  fome  of  them  good  for  nothing. 
Thefe  two  are  by  Mr.  D’Harlay  De  Chanvallon, 
who  has  done  the  whole,  Mr.  Amelot  De  La  Houf- 
faye,  who  has  only  gone  as  far  as  the  thirteenth  An- 
nal.  The  former  is  vigorous  and  juft,  like  that  of 
a  man  of  fenfe  and  obfervation  ;  nor  has  the  latter 
any  advantage  over  him,  fave  that  his  French  is  more 
modern,  if  that  be  any.  Ablancourt  is  likewife 
one  of  the  French  Tranflators  of  Tacitus,  a  man 
of  name  and  of  a  flowing  ftile  ;  but  if  he  has  abuf- 
cd  other  Authors  as  he  has  abufed  and  transformed 
Tacitus,  it  is  fit  they  were  all  done  over  again. 
There  is  fome  life  in  him,  and  harmony,  but  no 
juftnefs  nor  ftrength.  Adi  the  force  and  fine  ideas  of 
Tacitus  are  loft  in  Ablancourt. 


Se£h  XIII.  A  Conjecture  concerning  the  mo¬ 
dern  Languages,  more  largely  concerning 
the  Engliih. 


OF  the  French  Tongue  itfelf  I  may  venture  to 
fay,  after  better  judges  than  iny  felf,  that 
from  a  laxnefs  and  effeminacy  effential  to  it,  it  can¬ 
not  naturalize  the  ftrong  expreftions  of  the  Ancients, 
without  fpreading  and  weakening  them  considerably. 

It 
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It  has  a  number  of  relatives,  particles  and  mono- 
fyllables  that  return  inceflantly,  and  flatten  the  fenfe,( 
and  tire  the  ear.  The  Englifh  Language  has  in¬ 
deed  many  words  more  harfh  than  the  French  ;  but 
it  has  likewife  many  more  fpirituous  and  founding  ^ 
and  though  it  be  alfo  loaded  with  relatives,  parti¬ 
cles  and  words  of  one  fy  11  able,  yet  I  think  not  to 
the  fame  degree,  nor  do  thofe  we  have  return  fo  of¬ 
ten  ;  and  we  can  frequently  drop  the  particles,  and 
leave  them  to  be  under  Food,  as  well  as  the  relatives. 

In  this  refpedt  the  Latins  had  an  advantage  over 
the  Greeks  ;  as  thofe  two  Languages  have  over 
every  other  that  is  now  in  the  world,  or  perhaps 
ever  was.  We  are  infinitely  behind  them  in  figni- 
ficancy  and  found,  and,  with  all  our  adventitious 
words  and  refinements,  are  Fill  crude  and  gothic 
to  them.  Neared  in  Language  to  the  Ancients 
come  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  though  PciJl  far 
behind  ;  yet  they  fland  over  the  heads  of  the  En¬ 
gl  ilh  and  French,  and  walk  while  we  creep.  The 
Spanilh  is  the  more  fonorous  and  lofty  ;  the  Italian 
the  more  fweet  and  gliding  ;  and  both  excel  in  har¬ 
mony,  numerofity,  and  the  pomp  of  words.  The 
Italians  feem  to  have  fpoiled  their  Tongue,  by  wild 
hyperboles,  and  phrafes  of  mere  Found  and  com¬ 
pliment  ;  whether  it  be  from  the  turn  of  the  nation 
to  Love  and  Mafic  ;  whether  it  be  from  the  Legends 
of  their  Saints,  and  their  extravagant  Panegyrics 
upon  them,  or  from  their  Slavery  to  Churchmen,  or 
the  Severity  of  their  Government,  or  from  what 
other  caufe,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine. 

The  French  profefs  to  have  greatly  refined  their 
Tongue  and  it  is  indeed  brought  to  be  exceeding 
glib  and  perfpicuous  ;  but  whether  the  refiners  have 
not  pared  away  its  ftrength  to  make  it  more  fnapely 
and  regular  has  oeen  doubted*  Some  refinements 
we  alfo  have  made  in  ours.,  perhaps  by  imitating  thd 
French  $  though  I  hope  we  have  better  prefer  Wd 
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its  force.  Eafy  writing  has  been  fludied  to  af¬ 
fectation  ;  a  fort  of  writing,  which,  where  the 
thoughts  are  not  clofe,  the  fenfe  flrono;,  and  the 
phrafe  genteel,  is  of  all  others  the  mofi  contempti¬ 
ble.  Such  were  the  productions  of  Sir  Roger 
L  Eftrange,  not  fit  to  be  read  by  any  who  have 
tafie  or  good  breeding  ;  they  are  full  of  technical 
terms,  of  phrafes  picked  up  m  the  ftreet  from  ap¬ 
prentices  and  porters,  and  nothing  can  be  more  low 
and  naufeous.  Elis  fentences,  befides  their  grofs- 
nefs,  are  lively  nothings,  which  can  never  be  trans¬ 
lated  (a  lure  way  to  try  language)  and  will  hardly 
bear  repetition.  t4  Between  hawk  and  buzzard  : 
“  Clawed  him  with  kindnefs ;  Alert  and  frifky  : 
“  G  zzling  down  tipple  :  Would  not  keep  touch  : 
i<r  A  queer  putt  :  Lay  curfed  hard  upon  their  giz- 
“  zard  :  C  ram  his  gut  :  Conceited  noddy  :  Old 
tc  chuff  :”  And  the  like,  are  fome  of  Sir  Roo-cr’s’ 
choice  flowers.  Yet  this  man  was  reckoned  a  M af¬ 
ter,  nay  a  Reformer  of  the  Englifh  Language  ;  a 
man  who  writ  no  Language  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  he  underflood  any  \  witnefs  his  miferable 
Tranflatrns  of  Cicero’s  Offices  and  Jofephus. 
That  of  the  latter  is  a  Verflon  full  of  miftakes, 
wretched  and  low,  from  an  eafy  and  polite  one  of 
Monfieur  D’  Andilly. 

Sir  Roger  is  one  amongfl  the  feveral  hands  who  at¬ 
tempted  Tacitus,  and  tbe  third  Book  of  the  Eliftory 
is  faid  to  be  done  by  him.  He  knew  not  a  word  of 
it  but  what  he  has  taken  from  Sir  Henry  Savill,  and 
him  he  has  wretchedly  perverted  and  mangled* 
Out  of  the  wife  and  grave  mouth  of  Tacitus,  he 
brings  fuch  quaint  fluff  as  this  ;  u  to  caft  the  point 
<f  upon  that  iffue  : - fneaking  departure  of  Vi- 

tellius  : - -at  the  rate  of  a  man  at  his  wit’s 

i(>  end  : - fottiih  multitude  never  went  beyond 

4  bawling: - an  Emperor  lugg’d  out  of  his 

44  hole: - the  kx ton  of  the  Capitol  : - the 
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cc  Government  dropt  into  Vefpafian’s  mouth  ; - * 

“  not  cut  out  for  a  foldier : - went  not  a  fneaking 

«  way  to  work  : - Valens  in  the  interim  with 

“  his  diffolute  train  of  capons  [into  this  fenfe- 
lefs  cant  word  Sir  Roger  elegantly  changes  that  of 
Eunuchs  ufed  by  Sir  H.  Savill  ;  for  I  dare  fay  he 
neither faw nor  knew theoriginal, agmine fpadonum] : 
C4  the  Emperor  guzzling  and  gormandizing  like  a 
“  bead.” 

Such  jargon  is  hardly  good  enough  for  a  Puppet- 
{hew.  Sir^Roger  had  a  genius  for  buffoonry  and  a 
rabble,  and  higher  he  never  went  ;  his  (file  and  his 
thoughts  are  too  vulgar  for  a  fenliole  artificer.  1  o 
put  his  Books  into  the  hands  of  youth  or  boys,  for 
whom  chiefly  zEfop,  by  him  burlefcjued,  wras  de- 
figned,  is  to  vitiate  their  tafle,.  and  to  give  them  a 
poor  low  turn  of  thinking  ;  not  to  mention  the  vile 
and  flavifh  principles  of  the  man.  He  has  not  only 
turned  JF. fop’s  plain  Beads,  from  the  fimplicity  of 
nature,  into  Jeffers  and  Buffoons;  but  out  of  the 
mouths  of  animals  inured  to  the  boundlefs  freedom 
of  air  and  defarts,  has  drawn  doctrines  of  fervitude* 
and  a  defence  of  Tyranny. 

The  taffe  and  ffile  of  the  Court  is  always  the 
ffandard  of  the  public.  At  the  Refforation,  a  time 
of  great  feffivity  and  joy,  the  formal  and  forbidding 
gravity  of  the  preceding  times,  became  a  fafhionable 
topic  of  ridicule  ;  a  manner  different  and  oppohte 
was  introduced  ;  jeft  and  waggery  were  encouraged  j 
and  the  King  himfelf  delighted  in  drollery  and  low 
humour,  rlence  the  Language  became  replete  with 
ludicrous  phrafes;  aichnefs  and  cant  grew  diverting;, 
the  writings  of  witlings  palled  for  wit ;  and  if  they 
were  fevere  upon  the  Sectaries,  as  the  fa.fhi.on  was*, 
they  pleafed  the  Court.  B.y  this  means  L’Effrange- 
got  his  character.  It  is.  very  true  that  there  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  fame  time  men  of  juff  wit,,  and  pcf.te 
fiile;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that.  the.  other- 
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manner  was  prevalent;  the  greateft  wits  fometlmes 
fell  into  it. 

This  humour  ended'  not  with  that  Reign,  nor 
the  next,  but  was  continued  after  the  Revolution 
by  L’Eftrange,  Tom  Brown,  and  other  delighters 
in  low  jefts,  their  imitators;  and  fuch  witlings  have 
contributed  confiderably  to  debauch  our  Tongue. 
If  we  go  fo  high  as  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  we 
{hall  find  that  a  good  ftile  began  then  to  be  ufed, 
agreeably  to  the  good  fenfe  of  that  Princefs,  and 
her  Court ;  and  we  have  the  Language  of  that  aee 
in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whole  genius  was  too  juft 
and  ftrong  to  go  into  the  miferable  pedantry  of  the 
next  reign.  Many  of  the  productions  then,  and 
particularly  the  Royal  productions,  are  wretched 
beyond  meafure  ;  (I  with  the  honour  and  politics 
of  thofe  days  had  been  better)  nor  could  fo  con- 
fiderable  a  man  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon  efcape  the  in¬ 
fection. 

The  next  Prince  afFeCted  a  high  and  rigid  gra¬ 
vity,  and  a  pomp  and  folemnity  of  ftile  became 
common ;  yet  the  Language  began  to  recover,  when 
the  cant  and  enthufiafm  enfuing,  gave  it  a  new 
turn  extremely  infipid  and  offenfive.  But  between- 
the  reign  of  King  James  and  the  Reftoration,  fe- 
veral  Writers  appeared  eminently  happy  in  their 
ftile  :  Such  particularly  was  Mr.  Chillingworth, 
whofe  language  is  flowing,  and  free  as  his  own  can¬ 
did  fpirit.  T  he  fame  character  is  due  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Lord  Falkland,  and  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton. 
Mr.  Hobbes’s  Englifh  is  beautiful  almoft,  if  not  al¬ 
together  beyond  example  ;  nothing  can  be  finer  than 
his  way  of  exprefling  his  thoughts;  his  Stile  is  as 
Angularly  good,  charming  and  clear,  as  many  of 
his  principles  are  dangerous  and  falfe.  Under  this 
chara&er  of  his  flile  I  do  not  comprize  his  Tran- 
flation  of  Thucydides  ;  as  it  does  not,  however 
juft  it  be,  referable  his  ether  Works.  Hence  I  am 
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inclinable  to  believe  what  I  have  heard,  that  it  was 
done  by  Tome  of  his  difciples,  and  by  him  reviled  ; 
vet  it 'far  excels  moil  of  our  Tranflations.  Mil- 
ton’s  Endifh  Profe  is  harfli  and  uncouth  though 
vigorous  and  expreffive.  .The  ftile  of  Selden  and 
Hammond  is  rugged  and  perplexed. 

Sect.  XIV.  A  Conjecture  concerning  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  the  Englilh  Tongue,  with  an 
account  ot  the  prelent  Work. 

CXF  the  Character  of  W riting  in  our  own  time, 

J  were  I  to  give  my  opinion,  I  fhould  he  apt  a 
fay,  that  in  general  it  comes  too  near  to  talking;  to 
method  which  will  hardly  make  it  delightful  or  Lift¬ 
ing  ;  no  words  upon  paper  will  have  the  fame  efFedl 
as  words  accompanied  with  a  voice,  looks  and  ac¬ 
tion  ;  hence  the  thoughts  and  language  fhouid  he 
to  far  raifed  as  to  fupply  the  want  of  thofe  advan¬ 
tages  ;  but  indeed  this  is  impoftible,  and  therefore 
there  ’is  the  greater  caufe  for  heightening  the  ftile  ; 
now  becaufe laboured  periods  are  offenfive,  and  fiat 
ones  are  infipid,  the  excellency  lies  between  pomp 
and  negligence.  Let  it  be  as  eafy  as  you  pleafe, 
but  let  it  be  ftrong  ;  two  advantages  that  are  very 
compatible,  and  often  found  in  the  fame  writer* 
Livy  is  remarkable  for  both  ;  it  is  his  eloquence 
and  ornaments  which  have  preferved  him  in  fuch 
efteem,  as  much  as  his  matter  and  good  fenfe.  The 
late  Lord  Shaftesbury,  though  he  has  been  perhaps 
loo  anxious  and  affedfed  in  forming  his  phrafe  to 
eafmefs  and  fluency,  has  yet  had  good  fuccefs  ;  ftnce 
it  is  manifeft  that  his  foft  alluring  ftile  has  multi¬ 
plied  his  Readers,  and  helped  powerfully  to  recom¬ 
mend  his  Works.  Dr.  Burnet  of  the  Charter-Houfe 
wrote  with  great  eloquence  and  majefty,  yet  eafy 
and  unaffe&ed.  Dr.  Tillotfon’s  Stile  is  plain  and 
pleafant,  enlivened  too  with  fine  images  and  ftrong 
2  fenfe  $ 
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fenfe  ;  yet  many,  while  they  flrove  to  imitate  him, 
]avc  wiiuen  \  ery  poorly.  This  has  happened  to 
fome  of  our  Divines,  who,  fludying  his  manner, 
but  wanting  his  genius,  have  uttered  a  flow  of  words 
which  found  not  ill,  but  lack  fpirit  and  matter.  I 
have  looked  over  whole  pages  of  Bifhop  Blackal’s 
Sermons,  without  finding  any  thing  which  offended 
the  ear,  or  pleafed  the  imagination,  or  informed  the 
underflanding.  I  cannot  help  mentioning  here  an- 
otner  VV  l  iter,  who  has  gained  great  reputation  for 
Stile,  without  deferving  any  ;  I  mean  Dr.  Sprat, 
Bifhop  of  Rochefler.  His  expreffion  is  languifhino- 
and  infipid,  full  of  falfe  pomp,  full  of  affedatiem 
He  is  always  aiming  at  harmony  and  wit,  but  fuc- 
cceds  ill  j  for  h is  manner  is  ffarched  and  pedantic0 
With  much  greater  juilice  has  the  Stile  of  Dr.  At- 
terbury,  his  fucceilor,  been  admired. 

Our  Tongue  is  naturally  cold,  and  the  lefs  force 
our  words  nave,  the  more  they  muff  be  multiplied  j 
this  multiplying  of  words  is  tedious ;  thence  the 
remedy  is  as  bad  as  the  difeafe.  The  Latin  phrafes, 
on  the  contrary,  are  fhort  and  lively,  and  a  few 
words  convey  many  images.  Thefe  difficulties* 
with  many  others,  1  found  in  this  Tranflation  very 
fenfibly.  I  wanted  new  words,  but  have  rarely 
coined  any,  as  the  creating  of  words  is  generally 
thought  affeded  and  vain  ;  yet  I  have  fometimes 
ventured  upon  a  new  phrafe,  and  a  way  of  my  own, 
upon  drawing  the  Englim  idiom  as  near  as  poffible 
to  that  of  the  Latin,  and  to  the  genius  of  my  Au¬ 
thor ;  by  leaving  the  beaten  road,  dropping  particles, 
trail fpofing  words,  and  fometimes  beginning  a  fen- 
tence  where  it  is  ufual  to  end  it.  I  have  fludied  to 
imitate  the  fpirit,  eloquence  and  turns  of  Tacitus, 
as  far  as  I  could,  affifted  by  a  Language  weak  in  its 
founds,  and  loofe  in  its  contexture*  "This  manner 
of  writing,  I  own,  would  be  ffjange  and  even  ri¬ 
diculous  in  plain  and  familiar  fubjeds  5  but  where 
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the  fubje&is  high  and  folemn,  there  muft  be  a  con¬ 
formity  of  Pile. 

In  the  political  Difcourfes  following,  I  have  like- 
wife  taken  a  method  of  my  own,  in  reafoning  large¬ 
ly  upon  topics  which  to  me  feemed  of  the  moll  mo¬ 
ment  to  this  free  Nation,  and  giving  an  idea  of  the 
politics  of  the  Caefars ;  of  the  “  vis,  artes,  &  in- 
“  llrumenta  regni,”  as  they  are  called  by  Tacitus. 

I  have  vindicated  the  principles  of  civil  Liberty  ; 

I  have  examined  the  defences  made  for  Caefar  and 
Auguftus;  1  have  difplayed  the  genius  of  thefeUfur- 
pers  j  the  temper  and  debafement  of  the  people  $ 
with  the  conduct  and  tyranny  of  their  fucceffors, 
to  the  end  of  the  Annals.  In  my  Tranflation  of 
the  Hiftory  I  have  done  the  fame.  1  have  little 
troubled  myfelf  with  the  ftrife  and  guefies  of  Com¬ 
mentators,  and  various  Readings.  I  have  chofm 
the  bell  editions,  and  where  the  meaning  was  du¬ 
bious,  taken  the  moil  probable  ;  for,  after  all,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  guefs-work  and  uncertainty  j  dif¬ 
ficulties  not  peculiar  to  Tacitus. 

I  was  perfuaded  to  this  undertaking  feveral  years 
ago  by  a  friend  of  mine,  a  Gentleman  of  Letters 
in  the  City  ;  for  then  I  had  never  feen  the  Engliih 
Tranflation,  and  knew  not  but  it  was  a  good  one. 
Mr.  Trenchard  approved  the  defign  with  his  ufual 
zeal  for  every  thing  which  favoured  public  Liberty. 
My  Lord  Carteret,  who  underftands  Tacitus  per¬ 
fectly,  and  admires  him,  was  pleafed  to  think  me 
not  unfit  for  it,  and  gave  me  many  juft  lights  about 
the  manner  of  doing  it;  that  particularly  of  allow¬ 
ing  myfelf  fcope  and  freedom,  without  which  I  am 
fatisfied  every  Tranflation  muft  be  pedantic  and 
cold.  A  Tranflation  ought  to  read  like  an  Origi¬ 
nal,  The  Duke  of  Argyll  efpoufed  it  generoufly,. 
with  that  franknefe  which  is  natural  to  him,  agree¬ 
ably  to  his  knowledge  and  tafte  of  polite  Learning, 
and  to  his  fincere  love  of  Liberty,  So  did  my  Lord 
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I  ownfhend.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  encouraged  me 
in  toe  puifuit  of  it  in  a  manner  eminently  to  my 
ci edit 5  lo  many  vjentlemen  of  my  accjuamtance 

I  am  much  obliged  upon  this  occafion.  I  own  I 
have  been  long  about  this  Tranflation  ;  that  I  was 
lo,  is  to  be  afcribed  not  fo  much  to  idlenefs,  as  to 
diffidence.  It  was  done  a  long  while  before  I  put 
it  to  toe  profs  ;  after  all  my  care  and  many  revi(es9 
I  continued  apprehenfive  that  much  fault  might  be 
found,  and  many  objections  made ;  a  misfortune 
which  I  ftill  doubt  I  fhall  not  be  able  to  efcape,  and 
wiffi  I  may  not  deferve.  I  tnerefore  rely  more  on 
the  candour  of  my  Readers,  than  on  my  own  fuf- 
ficiency.  T  hofe  of  them  who  underftand  Tacitus 
in  the  original,  will  eafily  make  allowances  for  the 
difficulty  of  making  nim  fpeak  a uiy  other  Language. 

I  have  been  chiefly  careful  not  to  miftake  the  fenti- 
ments  of  my  Author  about  human  Nature  and  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  no  man 
who  has  not  accuftomed  himfelf  to  think  upon  thefe 
two  fubjecfs,  can  ever  make  tolerable  fenfe  of  Ta¬ 
citus,  let  him  be  as  learned  in  other  things  as  he 
will.  For  the  fame  reafon,  no  man  that  is  merely 
Learned,  can  ever  be  pleafed  with  a  free  Tranfla¬ 
tion,  however  faithful  and  juft  ;  for  his  chief  at¬ 
tachment  will  ever  be  to  Words  and  Criticifrm 
Who  had  more  Learning  than  Sir  H.  Saviii  ?  ftis 
plain  he  abounded  beyond  moft  men  ;  but  I  fup- 
pofe  Learning  was  his  chief  accomplifhment }  and 
thence  his  Tranflation  is  a  very  poor  one.  The 
fault  cannot  be  afcribed  to  the  time;  for  at  that 
time  the  polite  world  wrote  and  fpoke  well  ;  and  if 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  then  tranllated  it,  no  body 
I  beli-  T<*  would  have  ever  attempted  to  mend  it. 
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UPON  TACITUS. 


DISCOURSE  III. 

Upon  C^sar  the  Dictator. 


Seffc.  I.  Of  Caesar’s  Ufurpation,  and  why 
his  Name  is  lets  odious  than  that  ot 
Catiline. 

O THING  has  been  hitherto  found  a  dif¬ 
fident  check  and  barrier  to  the  exorbitant 
paffions  of  men  ;  neither  kindnefs  nor  fe- 
verity  ;  nor  mulcts  nor  pain ;  nor  honour  ;  nor  in¬ 
famy  ;  nor  the  terrors  of  death.  A  proof  how  far 
human  malice  or  ambition  is  an  over-match  for  hu¬ 
man  wifdom  ;  fince  Laws  and  Conditutions  framed 
by  the  bell  and  wifed  men,  have,  fird  or  lad,  be¬ 
come  the  fport  and  conqueft  of  the  word,  fome- 
times  of  the  moil  foolifh.  Could  wife  Eitablifh- 
ments  have  enfured  the  (lability  of  a  State,  that  of 
Rome  had  been  immortal.  Befides  adopting  all  the 
bed  Inditutions  of  the  free  States  of  Greece,  a  her 
principal  druggie  and  employment  for  fome  Cen¬ 
turies,  was  the  fubduing  of  foreign  enemies  by 
Arms,  and  the  fecuring  of  domedic  Liberty  by 
wholfome  Laws ;  and  for  Laws  and  Arms  (lie  was 
the  wonder  and  the  glory  of  the  earth.  But  die, 
whofe  force  and  policy  no  power  could  withdand, 
not  that  of  Greece  nor  of  Carthage,  nor  of  the 
World,  fell  by  the  corruption,  and  perfidioufnefs, 
and  violence  of  her  own  Citizens.  The  only  fword 
that  could  hurt  her,  was  her  own  ;  with  that  (he 
truded  Ccefar,  and  that  he  turned  unnaturally  upon 
his  own  mother,  and  by  it  enflaved  her. 

a  Accitis  quee  ufquarn  egregia. 


Cati- 
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Catiline  s  conspiracy  and  crime  every  man  de* 
tefls ;  yet  Caefar  accomplifhed  what  Catiline  only 
intended.  Had  he  better  qualities  than  Catiline’? 
he  wasfo  much  the  worfe,  and  able  to  do  higher 
miichiefs.  See  how  infatuation  prevails  1  the  lame 
men  who  abhor  Catiline,  admire  Caefar,  who  ac¬ 
tually  did  more  evil  than  ever  the  wicked  heart  of 
Catiline  had  conceived.  But  Catiline  had  no  fuc- 
ccis,  nor  confequently  flatterers.  Had  he  fucceeded, 
had  he  entailed  Rome  upon  his  race,  and  fuch  as 
would  have  been  concerned  to  have  guarded  his 
fame ;  there  would  not  have  been  wantin°-  flatter¬ 
ing  Poets  and  Hiftorians  to  have  echoed  his  Praifes 
and  Genius  divine,  his  Eloquence,  Courage,  Li¬ 
berality  and  Politics,  and  how  much  the  degeneracy 
of  Rome  wanted  fuch  a  Reformer,  with  every  other 
topic  urged  in  defence  of  Caefar.  But  Catiline  failed, 
and  is  owned  to  have  been  a  Traitor.  Cat  far’s  ini¬ 


quity  was  triumphant,  fo  was  his  name  ;  and  after¬ 
ages  have  continued  to  reverence  him  by  the  force 
of  habit,  and  of  iuperflition  which  fwallows  every 
thing,  examines  nothing.  When  popular  opinion 
has  confecrated  a  man  or  a  name,  all  that  man’s 
adlions,  however  wicked  or  foolilh,  and  every  thing 
done  under  that  name,  are  fure  to  be  confecrated 
too.  1  he  force  of  authority  is  irrefiflible  and  in¬ 
fatuating,  and  reafon  and  truth  muff  yield  to  pre¬ 
judice  and  words. 


Se£t.  II.  Of  the  public  Corruption  by  Cje- 
sar  promoted  or  introduced  j  with  his  bold 
and  wicked  Condud. 


T AS  the  Commonwealth  become  disjointed 
/  and  corrupt ;  as  in  truth  it  was  deeply  and 
dangeroufiy  ?  Who  had  contributed  fo  much  as  Cae- 
far  to  that  wicked  work?  From  his  firft  appearance  in 
the  world  he  confederated  with  every  public  Incen¬ 
diary, 
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diary,  with  every  troubler  of  the  peace  of  the  State, 
with  every  Traitor  again  ft  his  Country  :  Infomuch 
that  he  was  diverted  of  the  dignity  of  Praetor  by  a 
folemn  Decree  of  Senate  1  and  when  he  foihcited 
for  the  Confulfhip,  his  amoition  and  violent  defigns 
were  fo  much  apprehended  in  that  fupreme  office 
that  to  check  him  with  a  proper  Collegue,  the  Se¬ 
nators  contributed  a  great  fum  of  money  ;  nor  did 
even  Cato  deny  but  that  fuch  contribution,  how¬ 
ever  again  ft  Law,  was  neceftary  then  to  lave  the 
State  c. 

He  began  that  Office  with  violent  a£fs  of  power; 
by  violence  difpoiTefied  his  Collegue  of  all  Share  in 
the  Adminiftration ;  and,  during  the  whole  term, 
he  raifed  and  pulled  down,  gave  and  took  away  by 
mere  will  and  power,  whatfoever  and  whomioever 
he  would  ;  terrified  fome,  imprifoned  others;  forged 
plots,  fuborned  lying  accufers,  and  then  murdered 
them,  and  trampled  upon  all  faith  and  Law. 

To  efcape  punifhment  for  all  thefe  outrages,  he 
corrupted  and  bribed  the  people,  to  chafe  his  own 
creatures  into  the  Magiftracy,  or  bribed  the  Magi- 
flrates  after  they  were  chofen.  He  went  fo  far  as 
even  to  engage  fome  of  them,  by  oath  and  writing, 
never  to  call  him  to  account,  nor  fuller  him  to  be 
called. 

By  the  fame  wicked  methods  he  obtained  for  his 
lot  the  province  of  Gaul,  and  kept  it  for  ten  years, 
committing  frefh  treafon  every  day  ;  making  war, 
of  his  own  head,  right  or  wrong,  upon  friend  and 
foe ;  infomuch  that  it  was  propofed  in  Senate  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  enemy;  but  fadlion  and  bri¬ 
bery  faved  him,  and  from  the  moft  extenfive  rapine 
he  derived  his  power  of  bribing.  He  feafted  the 

b  Nihil  non  aufurum  eum  in  fummo  magiftratu. 

c  Nc  Catone  quidem  abnuente  earn  largitionem  e 
Rep  fieri. 

people ; 
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people ;  he  gave  them  largefTes ;  he  gained  the  Se¬ 
nators  by  money,  the  foldiers  by  donatives;  nay, 
the  favourite  fervants  and  lowed  Haves  of  confider- 
abie  men,  were  bribed  by  him.  Every  prodigal, 
every  expenfive  youth,  every  man  indebted  and  de- 
fperate,  every  criminal,  found  in  him  a  ready  fup- 
port  and  pioteTlor ;  and  when  their  expences,  debts, 
and  crimes,  were  fo  exceflive  as  to  admit  of  no  re¬ 
lief  from  him,  to  fuch  he  was  wont  to  preach  the 
abfolute  neceftity  of  a  Civil  War. 

Nor  did  foreign  Kings  and  Nations  efcape  his 
court  and  gifts  :  upon  them  he  beffowed  aids,  and 
arms,  and  captives,  all  belonging  to  the  Roman 
people,  and  without  their  authority;  thus  to  pur- 
chafe  foreign  friendfhip  againd  a  day  of  ufurpation 
and  need.  To  do  all  this  he  robbed  the  Provinces, 
plundered  Towns,  pillaged  Temples,  even  the  Ca¬ 
pitol  he  plundered,  whence  he  dole  a  vad  quantity 
of  gold,  and  placed  fo  much  gilt  brafs  in  the  room 
of  T  and  put  whole  Kingdoms  and  Provinces  under 
contribution  to  bis  privy  purfe. 

Plow  many  thoufand  deaths  did  this  man  deferve, 
even  before  he  had  committed  his  capital  iniquity  ! 
It  was  he  who  thus  principally  corrupted  the  State, 
and  embroiled  it,  and  unfettled  it  in  all  its  parts. 

He  offered  indeed  to  difband  his  forces,  if  Pompey 
would  do  fo  too  ;  but  even  this  offer  was  giving  Jaw 
to  Rome.  The  Senate  was  to  judge  and  not  Csefar, 
what  armies  were  to  be  difbanded,  what  to  be  re¬ 
tained.  Befides,  even  that  propofal  was  juffly  fuf- 
peefed  to  have  been  faithlefs  and  hollow  ;  fince, 
had  he  executed  the  fame,  it  had  been  eafier  for 
him  to  have  re-affembled  upon  occafion  his  veteran 
foldiers,  than  for  Pompey  his  troops  lately  levied 
Had  there  been  no  corruption  in  the  State,  fuch 
a  man  was  enough  to  introduce  it.  From  his  in¬ 
fancy  he  was  thought  to  have  meditated  the  enflav- 
ing  of  his  Country,  and  in  order  to  enflave  it, 

created. 
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created  corruption,  or  improved  it.  To  commit 
the  blacked  treafon  and  iniquity  that  the  malice  of 
man  could  devife,  he  duck  at  no  other,  but  by  a 
Babel  of  crimes  accomplifhed  the  higheft. 

Se£t.  III.  Caesar  might  have  purified  and 
reformed  the  State  *,  but  far  different  were 
his  intentions.  His  Art,  good  Senfe,  and 
continued  ill  Defigns. 

DID  the  State  want  reforming?  why  did  not 
Caefar  reform  and  reftore  it?  This  would  have 
been  true  glory,  the  only  true  ufe  of  his  abfolute 
power,  and  the  only  amends  for  having  afiumed  it. 
The  work  too  was  practicable;  the  wifeft  and 
greateft  men  in  Rome  thought  it  fo,  even  after  all 
the  poifon  and  depravity  introduced  by  him.  Brutus, 
Cicero,  and  the  Senate  thought  fo ;  elfe  he  would 
never  have  been  put  to  Death  by  thofe  who  did  it. 
If  the  State  had  been  deemed  irretrievable,  and  an 
Ufurper  a  neceffary  evil,  they  could  not  have  had 
a  better  than  Caefar.  But  they  judged  otherwile, 
and  for  fome  time  Liberty  was  a&ually  reflorech 
Why  it  fubfifled  no  longer,  was  owing  to  cafual- 
ties  and  the  faithlefTnefs  of  OCtavius.  No  human 
wifdom  can  take  in  all  incidents  and  poffibilities  at 
one  view  ;  to  fee  them  by  fuccefHon  is  often  to  fee 
them  too  late ;  and  againfl  what  is  not  forefeen  no 
remedy  can  be  provided.  Cicero  who  fwayed  the 
Senate,  in  hatred  to  Anthony,  trufled  OClavius  too 
much,  and  railed  him  too  high,  and  was  by  that 
falfe  creature  given  up  to  the  daughter,  to  fatiate 
the  vengeance  ot  Anthony,  to  cement  their  late 
union,  and  to  begin  the  bloody  I  ragedy  which  they 
had  meditated  again#  their  Country  and  her  Li¬ 
berty,  by  the  murder  of  fo  fignal  a  Patriot.  What 
followed  was  horrible,  continued  maflacres  and  the 

rage 
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rage  of  the  fword,  the  people  armed  again!}  one 
another,  two  thirds  of  them  deffroyed,  and  Au- 
guflus  eftablifhed  Sovereign  over  the  reft.  He  too 
thought  it  pofiible  to  refettle  the  old  free  State,  by 
propoling  once  or  twice  to  refign  ;  however  infincere 
he  were,  it  was  a  confeffion  that  he  thought  it  to  be 
practicable ;  and  Drufus,  his  wife’s  fon,  declared  his 
own  purpofe  to  effect  it  ;  nay,  it  was  what  Tibe¬ 
rius,  after  he  was  Emperor,  pretended  to  do. 

Caefar  was  faid  to  have  foretold  the  public  Cala¬ 
mities  and  Civil  Wars  to  enfue:  Why  did  he  not  pre¬ 
vent  them  ?  By  his  Dictatorial  power  he  might  have 
removed  what  enormities,  and  made  what  regula¬ 
tions  he  would,  fuppreffed  the  infolence  of  particu¬ 
lars,  revived  the  force  of  the  Lav/s,  and  reduced  the 
Commonwealth  to  her  firft  principles  and  firmnefs. 
Infiead  of  this,  he  continued,  more  and  more,  to 
break  her  remaining  balance,  to  weaken  and  de¬ 
bauch  the  people,  and  to  dellroy  every  Law  of 
Liberty. 

Liberty  and  the  Republic  were  a  jefl  to  Qefar  ; 
he  treated  the  very  name  with  ridicule  and  con¬ 
tempt  d;  he  punned  upon  Sylla  for  refign ing  his 
ufurped  power.  He  had  nothing  in  his  head  or 
heart  but  abfolute  rule,  a  Diadem,  the  title  of  King, 
and  controuling  the  world  according  to  his  luff  e; 
nay  to  have  his  very  words  go  for  Laws  f;  and  as 
a  proof  that  he  meant  to  entail  all  this  pompous 
Dominion  upon  his  race,  he  had  a  Law  ready  to  be 
propofed  for  a  privilege  of  taking  as  many  Wives 
as  he  thought  fit,  and  of  what  quality  and  condi¬ 
tion  he  thought  fit.  His  a£fs  of  Tyranny  were  in¬ 
deed  fo  many,  fo  high  and  infupportable,  that  even 

d  Nihil  effe  Rempublicam  ;  appellationem  modo  fine 
corpore  ac  fpecie. 

e  Nullos  non  honores  ad  libidinem  ccepit  &  dedit, 
fpreto  Patrice  more. 

t  Debere  homines  pro  Legibus  habere  qua?  dicat. 

hfc 
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his  dear  friends  the  populace,  notwithftanding  all 
his  bounties,  his  feafts  and  fhews,  and  all  his  other 
arts  to  footh  and  debauch  them,  grew  fallen  and 
difcontented  ;  they  declaimed  again  ft  fuch  ufurpation, 
in  their  houfes  and  in  the  Forum  ;  they  called  aloud 
for  avengers,  and  gave  him  public  affronts. 

By  the  Laws  of  Rome  the  Dominion  of  one, 
and  confequently  the  Dominion  of  Cedar,  was  de- 
teftable  and  accurfed,  and  any  man  was  warranted 
to  flay  the  Tyrant  s;  Nor  was  there  any  valid  reafon 
againft  killing  Ceefar,  but  that  fomewhat  as  bad  or 
worfe  was  to  follow.  Now  the  beft  and  abkft  Ro¬ 
mans  judged  otherwife,  as  I  have  (hewn  ;  and  who 
was  better  qualified  to  judge  ?  As  to  Cae far’s  pro¬ 
phecy  of  worfe  times,  it  was  deciding  in  his  own 
favour,  and  not  to  be  credited  ;  and  there  was  po¬ 
licy  in  it  as  well  as  vanity. 

The  accomplifhments  of  Caefar,  the  mildnefs  of 
his  adminiftration,  and  mercy  to  his  enemies,  have 
been  much  magnified.  It  is  certain  he  had  exqui- 
fite  abilities  and  addrefs  ;  but  how  did  he  apply  them  ? 
Was  it  not  to  be  the  Mafter  of  mankind  ?  and  was 
not  this,  intereft  and  felf-love  ?  What  could  be  more 
interefted,  what  more  felfifh,  than  to  take  the  world 
to  himfelf  ?  Caefar  had  good  fenfe  and  experience  ; 
he  knew  that  particular  atfts  of  cruelty  and  revenge 
were  odious,  even  more  odious  than  the  {laughter 
of  thoufands,  under  the  title  of  war  and  conqueft, 
however  unprovoked  and  unjuft :  So  much  more 
quarter  from  the  world  has  ambition  than  cruelty, 
though  the  former  is  often  the  more  mifehievous 
paftion.  He  knew,  that,  while  general  adds  of 
blood  would  pafs  for  Heroifm,  fit  to  be  diftinguifhed 
with  praife  and  laurels,  a  particular  life,  taken  away 
in  anger,  would  pafs  for  barbarity.  Such  fallacy  is 

g  Eum  jus  fafque  efiet  occidi,  neve  ea  cades  capitalis 
noxas  haberetur. 

there 
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there  in  founds,  and  in  the  imaginations  of  men  ! 
We  judge  not  of  evil  by  its  quantity,  the  true  me¬ 
dium  of  judging,  but  by  its  name,  and  the  quality 
of  the  doer  or  fufferer  ;  hence  the  foolifh  caufes  of 
popularity  without  merit  and  innocence.  Adds  of 
rage,  the  execution  of  particulars,  and  a  vindictive 
Reign,  would  have  diminifhed  the  Hero,  and  tar- 
nifhed  his  fame,  as  much  as  his  generofity  to  ene¬ 
mies,  his  noble  contempt  of  fear  and  offenders,  bla¬ 
zoned  his  glory,  and  begot  admirers. 

Seft.  IV.  The  probability  of  his  waxing  more 
cruel,  had  he  reigned  much  longer. 

HE  generous,  the  forgiving  temper  of  Caefar, 
Jt  was  no  fure  warrant,  that  he  would  not  have 
broke  out  into  perfonal  cruelties  5  Tor,  of  his  public 
cruelty,  Rome  and  the  world  were  the  theatre  and 
the  witneffes  :  He  muff  have  added  agreeably  to  the 
necefHties  and  jealoufy  of  power,  broken  thofe  necks 
which  would  not  bend,  and  dedroyed  Yuch  as  he 
could  not  but  condantly  fear.  I  own  there  came 
after  him  fome  Emperors  who  reigned  without 
many  acls  of  blood  ;  but  the  Sovereignty  was  then 
thoroughly  edablifhed,  and  they  had  no  high  fpirits 
to  fear,  bred  in  the  notions  and  poffeflion  of  Li¬ 
berty,  as  were  all  the  Romans  in  his  time.  Nor, 
even  after  fervitude  had  been  begun,  and  for  fome 
time  fuffered  under  CaTar,  could  the  fecond  Tri¬ 
umvirate  think  themfeives  fecure,  till  they  had  def- 
troyed  at  once  by  Profcription  a  whole  army  of  il- 
luftrious  Romans,  fuch  as  they  conceived  would  op- 
pofe  and  even  extirpate  their  domination.  Nor  did 
this  tragical  precaution  and  general  barbarity,  put 
an  end  to  barbarity  in  particular  indances ;  Au- 
guftus,  for  the  firft  years  of  his  reign,  was  making 
a! mofi  daily  facrifkes  of  noble  blood  to  his  fears  and 
fafety. 


Power 
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Power  of  it  felf  makes  men  wanton,  diflruflful 
and  cruel  ;  Casfar  lived  not  long  enough  in  purple 
to  fhew  what  he  would  prove;  live  months  were 
but  a  fhort  term  for  trial  h.  It  would  be  rafh  to  aflert, 
that  he  who  had  filed  the  blood  of  Nations  and  Ar¬ 
mies,  without  provocation,  without  authority  ;  he 
who  had  violated  Liberty  and  Law,  and  put 
chains  upon  his  country,  and  the  race  of  men, 
would  have  fpared  particular  lives,  when  from  par¬ 
ticular  lives  he  came  to  apprehend  danger  and  revolt. 
He  that  could  be  piqued  even  to  folly  and  ridicule, 
becaufe  Aquila  the  Tribune  did  not  rife  as  he  palled 
by  ;  he  who  could  not  put  up  this,  nor  forget  it, 
nor  ceafe  mentioning  it  upon  every  occafion  for  a 
long  while  after,  nor  even  forbear  fcolding  at  it, 
mult  have  been  capable  of  carrying  his  refentment 
very  tar,  as  well  as  of  fudden  anger  ;  nay,  been 
full  of  capricious  and  childifh  humours.  How  far 
fuch  humours,  and  vanity,  and  anger  might  have 
carried  him,  he  lived  not  to  fhew.  Put  he  had  am- 
piy  fliewn,  that  his  Ambition  was  dearer  to  him 
than  Rome  and  the  whole  earth,  and  to  this  private 
paffion  of  his,  every  public  regard  had  yielded  ;  the 
genuine  mark  this  of  a  Tyrant,  who  rules  the  State 
for  his  own  fake,  and,  rather  than  not  rule  it,  en¬ 
thralls  it !  C  as  far,  who  had  committed  all  wicked— 
nefs  to  gain  power,  would  have  committed  more  to 
have  kept  it,  as  foon  as  he  found  more  to  be  necef- 
fary  K 

What  avails  the  fair  behaviour  of  one  who  may 
do  what  he  pleafes  ?  What  avail  his  fair  promifes^ 
which  he  may  break  when  he  pleafes  ?  The  word:  of 
the  Roman  Emperors  began  their  Reigns  well, 
many  of  them  excellently  well ;  as  Nero,  Claudius’ 

h  Retinuit  famam  fine  experimento. 

1  Nemo  enim  unquarn  imperiuiu  flaghio  quantum 
Dorns  artibus  exercuit, 

Voi* 1V-  K  Cali. 
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Ualigula,  Domitian  k;  Tome  of  them  reigned  well 
for  fome  years.  Caefar  was  generous,  magnificent, 
and  humane  to  affe&ation,  but  1  every  paftion, 
every  fentiment  muft  yield  to  the  ardent  luff  of 
reigning.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  great  and  accep¬ 
table  qualities,  he  could  not  have  introduced  public 
bondage  ;  the  Hero,  the  Orator,  and  the  fine  Gen¬ 
tleman,  hid  the  Ufurper,  and  palliated  at  leaft  the 
Ufurpation. 

Eet  any  man  cOnfider  Czefar  as  a  Subject  of  the 
State,  altogether  private  ;  one  who  never  bore  Office 
cr  Authority;  as  a  Phyfieian,  a  Scribe  or  an  Artift, 
or  as  one  juft  {farted  out  of  obfcurity,  or  come  from 
another  Country  ;  and  then  aik  himfelf,  What  has 
this  man,  this  private  unknown  man,  to  do  with 
governing  all  men  againft  Laws  eftablifhed  by  all  ? 
His  being  once  Conful,  his  commanding  of  Armies, 
and  appearing  in  a  great  public  light;  gave  him  no 
snore  right  to  do  what  he  did,  than  the  quality  of 
tm  Artift,  a  Scribe,  Phyfieian,  Upftart,  or  Stranger, 
would  have  given  him.  Public  trufts  betrayed  were 
aggravations  of  his  crime,  horrible  aggravations  !  fo 
were  his  excellent  parts  impioufly  applied. 

JSeft.  V.  Cje sar  no  lawful  Magiftrate,  but 

a  public  Enemy. 

OF  Caefar,  his  Ufurpation  and  Death,  I  have 
reafoned  largely  elfewherein,  and  fhall  here 
abridge  part  of  that  reafoning.  *  Pie  had  no  fort 
‘  of  Title,  but  fuccefs,  gained  by  violence  and  all 
*  wicked  means.  The  acquiring  and  exercifng  of 
*  power  by  force  is  Tyranny,  nor  is  fuccefs  any 

k  Nihil  abnueirtem,  dum  dominationis  adipifeeretur. 

1  CunCtis  aftecllbus  ftagrantiorem  dominandi  libidi- 
jiem. 
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6  proof  of  right.  If  the  perfon  of  Caefar  was  fa- 
c  cred,  fo  is  the  perfon  of  every  Ufurper  and  Ty- 
4  rant ;  and  if  all  the  privileges  and  impunity  be- 
4  longing  to  a  lawful  Magiflrate,  do  alfo  appertain 
4  to  a  lawlefs  Intruder  and  public  OpprefTbr,  then 
4  all  thefe  blefled  confequences  follow  :  There  is  an 
4  utter  end  of  all  right  and  wrong,  public  and  pri- 
4  vate  ;  every  Ufurper  is  a  lawful  Magiflrate  ;  every 
4  Magiflrate  may  be  a  lawlefs  Tyrant.  It  is  un- 
4  lawful  to  refill:  the  greateft  human  evil  ;  the  ne- 
4  ceffary  means  of  felf-prefervation  are  unlawful : 
4  Though  it  be  lawful  and  expedient  to  deflroy  little 
4  Robbers,  who  are  fo  for  fubllftence,  it  is  impious 
4  and  unlawful  to  oppofe  great  Robbers,  who  de- 
4  ilroy  nations  out  of  luft  and  ambition.  Public 
4  mifehief  is  defended  by  giving  it  a  good  name, 
4  fince  Yyranny  may  be  pradxifed  with  impunity, 
4  if  it  be  but  called  Magiftracy  ;  and  the  execrable 
4  Authors  of  it  are  facred,  if  they  but  call  them- 
4  ielves  Magiflrates ;  Though  it  be  unlawful  to  be 
4  a  public  deflroyer,  yet  it  is  unlawful  to  deftroy 
4  him,  and  to  prevent  or  punifh  that  which  is  mofl 
4  inipious  and  unlawful.  In  fine,  any  man  who 
4  has  wickednefs  and  force  enough  to  deflroy  or 
4  enflave  the  whole  world,  may  do  it,  and  be  fafe. 

4  If  Caefar  was  a  lawful  Magiflrate,  every  power- 
4  ful  villain  may  make  himfelf  one,  and  lawful 
4  Magiflrates  may  become  fuch  by  mere  force  and 
4  iniquity.  But  if  lawful  Magiflracy  be  not  ac- 
4  quired  by  violence  and  butchery,  Caefar  was  none: 
4  if  he  was  not,  how  came  he  by  the  rights  and 
4  impunity  of  fuch  ? 

4  Againft  lawlefs  force  every  man  has  a  right  to 
4  ufe  force.  Caefar  had  no  more  right  than  Ala- 
4  rick,  Attila,  or  Brennus,  who  were  foreign  In- 
4  vaders  ;  his  crime  was  greater,  as,  to  that  of  ufur- 
4  pation,  -he  added  thofe  of  ingratitude  and  trea¬ 
chery.  It  is  owned  that  when  he  firft  made  war 
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4  upon  his  Country,  his  Country  had  a  right  to 
4  make  war  upon  him  ;  How  came  that  right  to 
4  ceafe,  when  he  had  heightened  that  iniquity  by 
4  fuccefs  ?  Is  it  lawful  to  refill:  a  Robber  before  he 
4  has  robbed  you,  but  not  after  ?  Is  a  wickednefs 
4  leflened  by  aggravations?  Caefar  had  forfeited  his 
4  life  by  all  the  Laws  of  Rome  5  was  it  not  as  law- 
4  ful  to  take  it  away  by  thirty  men  as  by  thirty  thou- 
4  land  ;  in  the  Senate  as  in  the  field  ? 

4  A  private  man  in  fociety,  even  capitally  injured, 
4  mufl  not  be  his  own  judge,  but  leave  revenge  to 
4  the  more  impartial  Law  ;  but  a  capital  offender 
4  again!!  all,  who  fets  himfelf  above  Law  and  Judg- 
4  merit,  is  a  public  enemy  ;  and  violence  is  the  pro- 
4  per  remedy  for  violence,  when  no  other  is  left. 
4  In  a  State  of  Nature,  every  man  has  a  right  to 
4  vindicate  himfelf ;  when  Society  is  diffolved,  the 
4  fame  right  returns.  Men  can  never  be  deprived 
4  of  both  public  protection  and  private  defence. 

4  Caefar  had  violated  every  tye  that  can  bind  the 
4  human  foul;  Oaths,  Trull,  and  Law;  he  had 
4  violated  every  thing  dear  to  human  kind,  their 
4  Peace,  Liberty,  Rights  and  PofTefTions.  He  did 
4  all  this  by  means  the  moll  black  and  flagitious  j 
4  by  Plots,  Faction,  Corruption,  F^obbery,  De- 
4  vacation,  Sacrilege,  and  Slaughter. 

4  What  was  left  to  the  opprelfed  Romans  to  do, 
4  under  the  bonds  of  the  Oppreffor  with  his  fword 
4  at  their  throat  ?  Law  and  Appeals  were  no  more  ; 
4  a  Tyrant  was  their  Maftpr  ;  the  Will  of  a  Ty- 
4  rant  their  Law.  Becaufe  he  had  flaughtered  and 
4  deftroyed  one  half  of  the  people,  had  he  thence 
£  a  right  to  govern  the  reft  ?  There  was  no  public 
r  force  to  oppofe  him ;  he  had  deftroyed  many  of 
4  the  Armies  of  the  State,  and  appropriated  the  reft 
4  to  himfelf  againft  the  State ;  it  would  have  been 

4  madnefs  to  have  thought  of  judicial  procefs.  In 

4  ihort. 
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fhort,  there  was  no  other  way  of  aboli filing  his 
4  Tyranny,  but  by  difpatching  the  Tyrant/’ 

SeCt.  VI.  Of  the  fhare  which  Cafualties  had* 
in  railing  the  Name  and  Memory  of  C/e- 
far.  The  Judgment  of  Cicero  concern¬ 
ing  him. 

PEO  P  LE  fuffer  their  own  imaginations  to  abufe 
and  miflead  them.  The  found  of  Caefar’s 
Name ;  the  fuperflitious  reverence  paid  to  it,  his 
great  employments,  great  victories,  and  even  his 
great  ufurpation,  are  all  pompous  images  that  dazzle 
the  eyes,  and  give  a  falfe  luftre  to  the  blackeft  ini¬ 
quity  and  impofture.  Nay,  it  proved  an  advantage 
to  the  fame  and  defence  of  Csefar,  that  he  was 
affaflinated.  Hence  fo  much  popular  pity  and  la¬ 
mentation  for  him  ;  hence  fo  much  rage  and  oblo¬ 
quy  upon  the  Tyrannicides.  A  violent  death  or 
violent  fufferings,  often  pafs  for  great  merit,  often 
atone  for  great  crimes  ;  and  in  the  companion  for 
the  doom  of  criminals  the  abhorrence  of  their  vil¬ 
lainies  is  often  extinguifhed  ;  malefactors  the  moft 
barbarous,  who  never  fhswed  any  mercy  in  their 
lives,  are  bewailed  at  their  execution,  only  becauf* 
thev  are  executed. 

j 

There  were  circumftances  alfo  in  his  Death  fa¬ 
vourable  to  his  fame ;  he  died  with  decency  and  a 
manly  fpirit,  and  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  friends. 
Thefe  circumftances,  and  his  bloody  fhirt  difplayed 
to  a  mob,  with  an  artful  melting  fpeech  from  An¬ 
thony,  inflamed  them  with  forrow  and  fury  \  two 
grofs  paflions  which  do  not  reafon  but  feel.  The 
fame  topics  have  ever  fince  furnffhed  undifcerning 
Declaimers  with  big  words  and  vehemence,  in  be¬ 
half  of  fo  fine  a  man,  flain  for  no  fault  but  that  of 
Ufurpation  and  Tyranny  ;  a  fmall  crime,  that  of 
being  the  enemy  of  human  kind  ! 
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As  to  the  glory  and  profperous  fortune  of  this 
mighty  Conqueror,  Cicero  fays,  with  great  truth, 

4  that  Felicity  is  nothing  elfe  but  good  fortune  afiift- 

*  ing  righteous  Counfels  ;  nor  can  he  whofe  pur- 

<  pofes  are  not  upright,  be,  from  any  fuccefs,  efteemed 
6  in  any- wife  happy.  Hence  it  is,  that  from  the 
c  impious  and  abandoned  purfuits  of  Caefar,  no 
c  true  felicity  could  flow  :  happier,  in  my  judg- 
c  ment,  was  Camillas  under  exile  from  his  Coun- 
c  try,  than  Manlius  his  co-temporary  had  been, 

<  though  he  had  acquired  over  his  Country  that 

*  Tyranny  which  he  lufled  after  V  The  fame  wife 
man  fays  elfe  where,  c  that  he  would  have  preferred 
c  the  laid  day  of  Antonius  the  Orator,  tragical  as  it 
1  was,  to  the  ufurped  rule  of  Cinna,  by  whom  that 
4  worthy  Roman  was  barbaroufly  murdered/  I 
cannot  admire  Caefar’s  ambition  ;  he  would  rather 
have  been  Lord  of  a  poor  Village,  than  the  fecond 
man  in  Rome.  To  me  it  appears  more  glory  to  be 
the  Member  of  a  free  State,  efpecia liy  of  the  greateft 
State  upon  earth,  than  a  Lord  of  Slaves,  the  biggeft 
Lord. 

Seft.  VII.  Plow  vain  it  is  to  extol  any  De- 
figns  of  his  for  the  Glory  of  the  Roman 
people. 

IT  is  faid,  that  Caefar  was  meditating  great  and 
glorious  things  for  the  Roman  people,  when  he 
was  cut  ofF.  He  might  indeed  have  gathered  empty 
Laurels  for  himfelf  by  more  wars  at  the  expence  of 
the  people  ;  but  how  this  would  have  redounded  to 
their  advantage,  I  cannot  fee.  I  can  eafliy  fee,  that 
all  the  future  ftrength  he  could  have  acquired,  muft 
have  been  acquired  to  himfelf,  and  ovei  them  \  and 
every  acceflion  of  power  muff,  by  railing  his  T>  - 

n  Epift.  ad  nepot. 
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ranny  higher,  have  funk  them  lower,  and  flreigh- 
tened  their  chains.  He  wanted  to  fight  the  Par-- 
thians,  but  firft  he  wanted  to  be  King;  and  for  this 
purpofe  a  Prophecy  was  forged,  that  none  but  a 
King  could  conquer  them.  W as  this  impudent  for¬ 
gery  too,  and  the  delign  of  it,  for  the  glory  of  the 
people  who  were  ahufed  by  it?  In  fhort,  he  could 
have  done  nothing  beneficial  or  glorious  for  the*  Ro¬ 
man  people,  but  to  have  reftored  them  to  their  an¬ 
cient  and  fubflantial  glory,  that  of  their  Liberty 
and  Laws.  -  This  too  would  have  been  the  higheft 
glory  of  his  own  life,  which,  to  thofe  who  coniider 
things  as  they  are,  Gripped  of  foolifh  fair  names 
and  difguifes,  is,  without  this,  all  over  black  and- 
infamous. 

No  man’s  life  can  be  faid  to  be  deteflable,  if  his 
was  not ;  feeing  all  the  malefactors  condemned  fince 
there  were  men  and  crimes,  did  not  half  the  mil- 
chief  which  he  did.  It  was  even  currently  believed 
(and  what  worfe  could  be  believed  of  him  than  he 
had  done?)  that  he  meant  to  translate  the  feat  of 
Empire,  with  all  its  ftrength,  to  Ilium,  or  to  Alex¬ 
andria  ;  and  having  exhaufted  all  Italy  by  great 
levies,  (that  Ihe  might  never  recover  herfelf)  he 
would  have  begun,  probably,  a  new  fort  of  So¬ 
vereignty  upon  his  own  model,  exempt  from  the 
names  and  appearances  of  the  old  Confutation  and 
Laws,  which  ftill  had  reverence  paid  them  at  Rome, 
and  confequently  were  fo  many  grievances  to  him. 
Rome  he  intended  to  have  left  to  the  dominion  of 
his  creatures.  It  is  probable  he  thought  himfelf  not 
fafe  at  Rome,  nor  in  any  place  which  had  e\er 
known  the  governance  of  Laws,  nor  any  where 
but  at  the  head  of  Armies.  Pie  had  reafon  for  his 
fear ;  the  fevereft  oppreflor  can  never  tye  the  hands 
of  all  the  opprefled,  nor  put  chains  upon  their  re¬ 
fen  tin  ents, 
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Sech  Vxa.  cf  bis  Death ;  and  the  rafhneis 
of  afcrihing  to  divine  Vengeance  the  fate 
of  fuch  as  llew  him. 

iN  the  midft  of  his  farther  defigns,  whatever  they 
were,  a  bloody  doom  overtook  this  man  of  blood, 
and  he  was  lawfully  {lain,  though  not  by  the  forms 
of  Law  0  ;  his  lawlefs  power  had  made  this  im- 
poflible.  It  is  true,  they  who  llew  him,  were  them- 
lelves  flain.  The  righteoufnefs  of  a  caufe  does  not 
always  enfure  its  fuccefs  j  too  feldom,  God  knows  ; 
but  they  who  perifh  in  defence  of  the  Laws,  are 
{lain  again!!  Law.  Such  was  the  difference  between 
his  death  and  theirs.  T  hey  were  vanquifhed  and 
fain  in  a  great  Civil  War,  at  a  time  when  Courage, 
and  Virtue,  and  Patriotifm  were  capital  and  pro- 
fcribed. 

Did  none  of  thofe  who  deflroyed  Caefar  die  a  na¬ 
tural  death  ?  no  more  did  Caefar,  who  deflroyed  the 
State.  If  this  was  not  a  judgment,  upon  him,  why 
fhould  theirs  be  one  upon  them  ?  What  rule  have 
we  to  know  a  judgment,  hut  from  thejuflice  or 
iniquity  of  a  caule  ?  If  fo,  Caefar  fell  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  heaven  ;  Brutus  and  his  brethren  by  the 
malice  of  men.  But  if  there  be  no  rule,  or  if  judg¬ 
ments,  like  parties,  take  different  Tides ;  how  dare 
we  pronounce  ?  How  many  of  the  Caefars  his  fuc- 
ceflors  died  naturally  ?  Notone,  if  we  will  believe 
the  Hiflorians  and  probability,  from  Caefar  the  Dic¬ 
tator  to  the  Emperor  Vefpafian.  Auguflus  was  poi- 
foned  by  Livia  his  wife;.  Tiberius  fmothered  by 
Macro  his  favourite,  to  make  way  for  Caligula, 
who  was  fain  with  the  fword  by  the  officers  of  his 
guard.  Agrippina  poifoned  her  hufband  Claudius  \ 

0  Abu  (us  dominatione  &  jure  caefus  exiftimaretur, 

(Sutton) 

Nero 
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Nero  ftabbed  himfelf  ;  Gaiba  was  murdered  by  the 
foldiers,  fo  was  Vitellius.  Qtho  fell  by  his  own 
hands. 


DISCOURSE  IV. 

Upon  Octavius  Caesar,  afterwards 

called  Augustus. 

*  %♦'*.* 

\ 

Seel.  I.  Of  the  bafe  and  impious  Arts  by 
which  he  acquired  the  Empire. 

BY  the  death  of  the  Ufurper,  Liberty  was  re- 
flored,  but  lafted  not  a;  and  Qcfavius  fuc~ 
ceeded  Caefar,  by  no  fuperior  genius,  by  no 
military  prowefs  or  magnanimity;  for  tricking  and’ 
deceit  conflituted  his  chief  parts,  and  thought  he  was 
bold  in  council,  he  was  a  coward  in  the  field.  But 
he  ufurped  the  Empire  by  methods  fo  low  and  vile,  as 
brought difgrace  even  uponUfurpation;  by  athoufand 
frauds,  and  turns  fuddenly  made,  without  the  com¬ 
mon  appearances  of  decency  or  fharne  ;  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  murders  deliberately  committed,  without 
procefs  or  provocation ;  by  multiplied  treacheries, 
aiTaillnations,  and  adls  of  ingratitude;  by  employ¬ 
ing  ruffians,  and  being  himfelf  one ;  ^nd  by  de~ 
ftruffive  wars  conduced  by  the  bravery  of  others. 

He  levied  forces  without  authority  ;  and,  under 
a  lying  pretence  of  defending  Liberty,  got  to  be 
employed  by  the  State  again#  Anthony.  He  then 
robbed  the  Commonwealth  of  her  Armies  ;  and 
was  thought  to  have  murdered  both  her  chief  Magi*- 
ftrates,  the  Confuls  Hirtius  and  Panfa  5  the  former 

1 
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by  his  own  hand  in  the  hurry  of  battle,  the  other 
after  it,  by  caufing  poifon  to  be  poured  into  his 
wound  by  Glyco  his  Phyfician.  It  is  certain,  that 
the  Phyfician  was  fufpedted,  feized,  and  even  doom¬ 
ed  to  the  torture,  but  faved  by  the  credit  of  his 
mafter  Octavius  ;  whofe  villainy  had  thefe  farther 
aggravations,  that  he  was  generally  believed  to  have 
been  a  Pathic  to  Hirtius  for  hire ;  and  Panfa  had 
ever  a  tender  regard  for  him,  a  regard  fuperior  to 
that  which  he  owed  his  Country,  as  he  manifefted 
by  the  advice  which  he  gave  him  before  he  expired 
under  agonies  can  fed  by  the  hardhearted  contrivance 
of  that  his  beloved  and  perfidious  friend. 

With  this  very  Army  of  the  Commonwealth  he. 
turned  head  upon  the  Commonwealth,  marched  in 
an  hoftile  manner  to  Rome,  and  fent  a  deputation 
of  officers  to  his  Mafiers  the  Senate,  to  demand  the 
Confulfhip  in  the  name  of  the  Legions  :  And  upon 
feme  hefitation  fhewn  by  that  venerable  Body,  one 
of  thefe  armed  Embafladors  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
fword,  andtold  them,  c  If  you  will  not  make  him 
«  Conful,  this  fhall/  For  his  firft  credit  with  the 
Senate  he  was  beholden  to  Cicero,  at  whofe  fuit 
he  was  trufted  with  command  in  conjunction  with 
the  Con fuls,  and  dignified  with  the  title  of  Proprae¬ 
tor.  We  fee  how  he  requited  the  Senate,  we  fee 
how  he  ferved  the  Confuls  ;  and  Cicero  his  father 
in  Counfel,  and  the  father  of  the  Republic,  he  de¬ 
livered  up  to  be  murdered  and  mangled  by  his  impla¬ 
cable  enemy. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  vindictive  fpirit  of  Octa- 
~  yius,  and  his  horrid  Cruelties. 

T  N  the  Battle  of  Philippi,-  Octavius  was  beaten 
|  out  of  the  field,  his  Camp  feized^  and,  but  for 
the  fortune  and  valour  of  Anthony,  the  day  rauft 
have  been  loft.  After  the  victory  he  Ihewed  as 

much 
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much  infolence  and  cruelty,  as  he  had  wanted  cou¬ 
rage  in  it.  He  could  not  forbear  manifefting  coward- 
ly  fpite  to  the  dead  body  of  Brutus,  before  whom 
he  had  a  little  before  fled  for  his  life,  and  fent  the 
head  of  that  excellent  perfon  to  Rome,  to  be  laid 
ignominioufly  at  the  feet  of  the  Statue  of  Caefar,. 
Different  was  the  treatment  {hewn  by  Anthony,, 
who  had  faved  O&avius,  and  beat  Brutus.  An¬ 
thony  beheld  his  Corpfe  with  grief  and  tears,  co¬ 
vered  it  with  his  own  armour,  and  treated  it  with 
refpedf  and  tendernefs,  OTavius  had  not  great nef^ 
of  heart  enough  for  fuch,  generous  humanity  ;  but 
treated  every  illuftrious  captive  with  bitter  wor  3 • 
and  cov/ardly  infults,  and  put  them  to  death  without 
mercy  b  ;  fays  Suetonius.  To  one  of  thefe,  im¬ 
ploring  the  privilege  of  burial,  the  bale  Tyrant 
anfwered,  4  That,  the  fowls  of  the  air  would  foon 
4  regulate  that  matter.’  When  a  father  begged 
mercy  for  his  fon,  and  the  foil  for  the  father,  the 
merciful  Odfavius  commanded  the  father  and  fon  1 
to  fight  for  the  furvivorfhip.  This  barbarous  fight 
he  beheld,  beheld  the  fon  Hay  his  father,  and  then 
himfelf  for  having  done  it.  Had  not  the  remain¬ 
ing;  Prifoners  reafon,  when  they  were  brought  before 
Anthony  and  him,  to  falute  the  former  with  the 
honourable  title  of  Jmperator ,  and  the  latter:  with* 
inve&ives  and  contempt  ? 

With  the  fame  cruel  fpirit  he  behaved  himfelf 
after  the  fiege  of  Perufia.  All  who  applied  to  him,, 
whether  they  pleaded  innocence,  or  begged  mercy, 
had  one  and  the  fame  mercilefs  anfwcr  c  ;  4  Death 
4  is  the  lot  of  you  alls’  and  they  had  it.  Three' 
hundred  of  the  chief,  comprizing  their  Nobility  and 
Magiftrates,  were  carried  in  chains  to  an  Altar  raifcd 
to  Julius  Caefar,  and  there  butchered  like  cattle,,  as 

b  In  fplendidiffimum  quemcjue  captivorum  non  fins, 
verborum  contamelio  faeviit, 
c  Moriendum  cffc. 
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vielims  to  his  ghoft,  upon  the  Ides  of  March,  the 
Anniverfary  of  his  Affaffination.  The  City  itfelf 
he  delivered  to  the  luft  and  plunder  of  his  foldiers, 
contrary  to  articles,  and  his  faith  given.  Never 
was  a  more  tragical  and  horrible  fcene.  After  kill¬ 
ing,  robbing  and  ravifhing,  what  the  fword  could 
not  c ci Iroy,  the  fire  did  ;  and  that  gceat  and  beau-* 
tiful  City,  one  of  the  fa i reft  in  Italy,  was  reduced 
to  allies.  i  here  were  Hiftorians,  who  afierted, 
that  the  quarrel  between  him  and  Lucius  Antonius, 
who  had  ihuthimfelf  up  in  tnatCity,  was  ail  feigned, 
and  a  contrivance  between  them,  "for  two  reafons  ; 
in  ft,  to  try  who  were  real  friends,  and  who  were 
covered  enemies ;  and  then,  by  the  conqueft  and 
confifcation  of  fuch,  to  find  a  fund  for  paying  the 
Veterans  their  promifed  largefs. 

From  1 1 i e  citizens  of  Nuifla  he  took  all  that  they 
had,  their  fubftance  and  even  their  city,  and  fent 
them  forth  to  wander  and  ftarve  ;  for  no  other  crime 
but  that,  for  tneir  fellow  citizens,  flain  at  the  liege 
of  Modena,  they  had  raifed  a  Monument  with  an 
Infcription,  ‘  that  they  died  for  the  public  liberty  P 
though  he  had  hut  juft  before  fought  and  declared 
for  the  fame  fide. 

It  is  impoilible  to  paint  the  horrors  of  the  Pro¬ 
scription  ;  by  it  every  confiderable  man  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  world,  who  was  difhked,  or  fufpedied  by  the 
Triumvirate  to  difapprove  their  Tyranny,  was 
doomed  to  die  ;  it  was  death  to  conceal  or  to  help 
them,  and  rewards  were  given  to  fuch  as  difcovered 
and  killed  them.  Many  were  betrayed  and  but¬ 
chered  by  their  Haves  and  freedmen  ;  many  by  their 
treacherous  hofts  and  relations ;  and  many  fled  with 
their  wives  and  tender  children  to  the  howling  wil- 
dernefs,  and  lived  or  perifhed  amongft  woods  and 
wolves.  Nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  blood  and 
daughter ;  the  ftreets  were  covered  with  carcafTes  ; 
the  heads  of  the  illuflrious  dead  were  expofed  upon 
4  the 
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the  Roftra,  and  their  bodies  upon  the  pavement, 
denied  the  mercy  of  burial,  other  than  fuch  as  they 
found  in  the  entrails  of  devouring  dogs  and  rave¬ 
nous  birds.  This  looked  like  dooming  Rome  to 
perifli  at  once ;  and  when  the  other  two  were  fa- 
tiated  with  fomany  butcheries,  Qdlavius,  who  never 
had  blood  enough'  ftill  perilled  to  fhed  more.  No 
fort  of  men  efcape  his  cruelty,  nor  Nobles,  nor 
Knights,  Grangers  nor  acquaintance,  nay,  nor  his 
confidents,  and  favourite  freedmen ;  nor  even  his 
old  companion  and  tutor,  Toranius,  no  one  knows 
why,  unlefs  for  being  an  honed:  man,  and  a  lover 
of  his  Country. 

Thefe  vidlims  continued  daily  for  a  courfe  of 
years ;  the  flighted:  fufpicions,  the  vilefh  forgeries, 
were  grounds  for  daughters,  for  illudrious  daughters. 
Nor  could  the  great  quality  and  venerable  dation  of 
Quintus  Gellius  the  Praetor,  nor  his  innocence,  ex¬ 
empt  him  from  the  bloody  hands  of  the  executioner  $ 
nor  was  execution  the  word:  part  of  his  doom  ;  he 
was  by  a  band  of  foldiers  feized  in  his  feat  of  juf- 
tice,  hurried  away  and  fubjedied  to  the  torture,  like 
the  meanef}  flave  ;  but  confeiTed  nothing.  Nor  did 
all  this  injuftice  and  barbarity  fatisfy  the  gentle  Au- 
guftus,  fo  much  renowned  for  moderation  and  cle¬ 
mency  ;  he  had  the  brutal  bafenefs  to  dig  out  the 
eyes  of  that  Magidrate  with  his  own  hands,  before 
he  allowed  him  the  mercy  of  being  murdered  out¬ 
right.  One  of  his  favourite  Mmifters  die  wed  his 
fentiments  of  the  clemency  of  Auguftus  plainly 
enough,  upon  the  following  occafion.  That  Prince 
was  judging  fome  criminals,  and  giving  himfelf  over 
to  revenge,  and  bloody  decrees,  without  check  or 
cornpaflion,  when  the  Minifler,  who  abhorred  to 
fee  him  engaged  in  fuch  feats  of  cruelty,  lent  him 
a  note,  told  him,  ‘  he  was  a  butcher/  and  bad  him, 
*  come  down  from  his  Tribunal.’ 

Se£i, 
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Seft.  Ill*  Of  the  treachery,  ingratitude,  and 
further  cruelties  of  Octavius.  That  the 
fame  were  wanton  and  voluntary. 


conduct  of  Octavius  in  regard  to  An¬ 
il  thony,  was,  like  the  reft  of  his  conduft,  all 
cne  train  of  perhdioufnefs.  f  irft  he  made  court  to 
Anthony,  then  fuborned  rogues  to  murder  him  t 
then  made  war  upon  him  with  the  arms  of  the 
State  ;  then  joined  with  him  againft  the  State;  then 
by  tiie  bravery  of  Anthony  he  conquered  the  Em- 
pne,  and  then  by  plots,  and  the  valour  of  Agrippa, 
lie  conquered  Anthony ;  then  he  was  deviling  ways* 
to  deftroy  Agrippa,  and,  but  for  an  expedient  offered 
by  Maecenas,  had  deftroyed  him. 

Was  it  ftrange  that  againft  fuch  a  Prince  con¬ 
spiracies  were  frequent  ?  As  he  was  an  Ufurper  he 
could  not  efcape  feme;  his  fahhood  and  cruelties 
begot  others  ;  and,  from  confederations  public  as 
well  as  perfonaJ,  there  was  abundant  caufe  for  many.. 
To  punifh  one  plot  wi'th  exceeding  violence,  is  a 
fare  way  to  produce  more  ;  and,  v/hen  there  is  no 
fafety  found  in  innocence,  further  methods  will  be 
tried. 

It  is  a  poor  defence  for  Auguftus,  to  fay,  that  it 
was  from  neceftity,  and  to  ferve  himfelf,  that  he  fhed* 
fo  much  blood  ;  for,  beiides  that  his  cruelty  was  na¬ 
tural,  wanton  and  unneceffary,  why  did  he  feek  to 
be  in  a  ftation  where  acts  of  blood  were  neceffary  ? 
why  did  he  ufurp  the  ftate  ?  why  did  he  make  him¬ 
felf  a  mark  for  public  and  private  vengeance?  was 
it  not  by  ambition,  was  it  not  by  treachery,  that 
he  aiTurned  Sovereignty  ?  was  he  not  a  public  Trai¬ 
tor  ?  and  was  it  not  his  choice  to  be  fo  ?  why  did 
he  wilfully  commit  crimes  fo  flagitious,  that  in  their 
defence  he  muft  commit  more  ?  Can  one  horrible^ 
iniquity  efface  another  ?  Is  a  fubjeft  juftified,  who,, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  he  has  deferved  the  pains  of  treafon,  raifes 
a  rebellion  a  gain  ft  his  Prince,  nay,  kills  him,  to 
be  fafe  ?  No  villainy  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be  per¬ 
petrated,  which  fuch  reafoning  will  not  juftify. 

When  fome  were  bold  and  honeft  enough  to 
talk  to  Oliver  Cromwel  about  his  excefles  and  ufur- 
pation,  he  afked  them,  What  would  you  have  one 
in  my  ftation  do  ?  He  was  well  anfwered  :  Sir,  We 
would  have  no  body  in  your  ftation.  1  o  vindicate 
murder  from  the  neceffity  of  committing  it,  in  or¬ 
der  to  conceal  robbery  ;  is  to  argue  like  a  murderer 
and  a  robber  5  but  it  is  honeft  Logic,  to  reply  ; 

<•  Do  not  rob,  and  then  you  need  not  be  tempted 
6  to  murder  \  but  if  you  will  do  one,  and  confe- 
<  quently  both,  remember  that  punifhment  does  or 
4  ought  to  follow  crimes,  and  the  more  crimes  the 
<■  more  punifhment.  If,  by  a  repetition  of  crimes, 

4  you  become  too  mighty  to  be  punifhed,  you  muft 
«  be  content  to  be  accurfed  and  abhorred  as  an  ene- 

*  my  to  human  race ;  you  muft  expeit  to  have  all 

*  men  for  your  enemies,  as  you  are  an  enemy  to 
4  all  men  ;  and  fince  you  make  fport  of  the  lives 
‘  and  liberties  of  men,  you  muft  not  wonder,  nor 

*  have  you  a  right  to  complain,  if  they  have  all  of 
6  them  memories  and  feeling,  and  fome  of  them 

*  courage  and  fwordsd 

Seft.  IV.  Of  the  popular  Arts  and  Acci¬ 
dents  which  railed  the  Chara&er  of  Au¬ 
gustus. 

’ll,  /|~  ANY  things  concurred  to  favour  the  fame 
X Vi  °f  Auguftus,  and  to  obliterate  his  reproach. 
He  reigned  very  long,  and  eftablifhed  a  lading  peace; 
a  fpecial  blefting  and  refrefhraent  after  a  Civil  War 
fo  long  and  ruinous  d.  For,  though  that  war  was 

d  Cundla  difcordiis  ckilibus  feffa;  fub  imperium  ac- 
cepit. 
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the  child  of  his  ambition,  yet,  in  a  feries  of  en¬ 
ding  tranquillity,  it  was  forgot.  Nay,  the  great- 
riwfs  of  tiie  public  calamities  was  a  rcaion  for  for¬ 
getting  them  j  the  generation  who  felt  them,  were 
Ui-noit  tii!  cut  off  by  them  \  and  the  next  genera¬ 
tion,  which  had  not  fullered,  did  not  remember  e  : 
what  the  people  had  not  feen,  they  did  not  lament* 
When  he  died  there  were  fcarce  any  living  who 
had  beheld  the  old  free  State  f.  The  people  too 
were  deceived  into  a  belief  that  they  {fill  enjoyed 
their  old  Government,  becaufe  their  Magistrates 
had  (fill  their  old  names,  though  with  juf!  as  much 
power  as  he  thought  fit  to  leave  them.  This  was 
the  advice  of  Maecenas,  that  to  the  Officers  of  the 
State,  the  fame  names,  pomp  and  ornaments  fhould 
be  continued,  with  all  the  appearances  of  authority 
without  power  s.  They  were  to  have  no  military 
command  during  their  term,  but  to  poffefs  the  old 
jurifdiaion  of  adjudging  all  caufes  finally,  except 
fuch  as  were  capital ;  and  though  fome  of  "thefe  laffi 
were  left  to  the  Governor  of  Rome,  an  Officer 
newly  created  by  the  Emperor,  yet  the  chief  were 
referved. 

Moreover  Auguflus  paid  great  court  to  the  people: 
the  very  Name  that  covered  his  Ufurp-ation  was  a 
compliment  to  them  :  he  affected  to  call  it  the 
Power  of  the  Tribunefhip,  an  Office  firft  created 
purely  for  their  protection,  and  as  theftronged  effort 
and  barrier  of  popular  Liberty.  It  was  for  their 
fake  and  fecurity,  he  pretended  to  affiime  this  power, 
though  by  it  he  aCted  as  abfolutely  as  if  he  had 
called  it  the  Dictatorial  power  ;  fuch  energy  there 
is  in  words  !  The  Office  itfelf  was  ereCted  as  a 

e  Juniores  poll  Affiacam  vi&oriam.,  etiam  fenes  pie- 
rique  inter  bella  civium  nati. 

f  Quotufquifque  reliquus  qui  Rempublicam  vidiffet  ? 
g  Eadem  magiftratuum  vocabula ;  fua  confulibus,  fua 
prsetoribus  fpecies. 
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bulwark  again!!  Tyranny ;  and  by  the  name  of  it 
Tyranny  is  now  fupported.  In  the  fame  manner 
he  ufed  and  perverted  the  Confulfhip  ;  another  Ma- 
giftracy  peculiar  to  the  Commonwealth,  but  by  him 
abufed  to  the  ends  of  his  Monarchy. 

He  likewife  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  fill¬ 
ing  their  bellies,  by  cheapnefs  of  provifions,  and 
plentif  ul  markets.  This  has  infinite  effeCt.  If  peo¬ 
ple  have  plenty  at  home,  they  will  not  be  apt  to 
difcover  many  errors  or  much  iniquity  in  the  pub¬ 
lic,  which  will  always  be  at  quiet  when  particulars 
are  fo.  But  famine,  or  the  fear  of  it,  children  cry¬ 
ing  for  bread,  mothers  weeping  for  their  children, 
and  hufbands  and  fathers  unable  to  flop  their  tears, 
and  find  the  neceflaries  of  life  for  themfelves,  and 
fuch  dear  relations ;  all  thefe  are  terrible  materials 
for  tumults,  fedition,  and  even  for  revolutions.  But 
people  in  eafe  and  plenty  are  under  no  temptation 
to  be  inquiring  into  the  title  of  their  Prince,  or  to 
refen t  adds  of  power  which  they  do  not  immediate¬ 
ly  feel. 

He  frequently  entertained  them  with  Shews  and 
Spectacles ;  a  notable  means  to  produce  or  continue 
good  humour  in  the  populace,  to  beget  kind  wiflies 
and  zeal  for  the  author  of  fo  much  joy,  and  to  make 
them  forget  Ufurpation,  Slavery,  and  every  public 
evil.  Thefe  were  indeed  ufed  for  the  ends  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  fervitude  ;  they  rendred  the  people  idle, 
venal,  vicious,  infenfible  of  private  virtue,  infal¬ 
lible  of  public  glory  or  difgrace  ;  but  the  things 
were  liked,  and  the  ends  not  feen,  or  not  minded, 
fo  that  they  had  their  thorough  efxeCt ;  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  people,  they  who  v/ere  wont  to  direCI  mighty 
wars,  to  raife  and  depofe  great  Kings,  to  bellow 
or  take  away  Empires,  they  who  ruled  the  world, 
or  diredfed  its  rule,  were  fo  funk  and  debauched, 
that  if  they  had  but  bread  and  fliews,  their  ambi¬ 
tion  went  no  higher. 
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hy  the  (lime  arts  Cardinal  Mazarin  began  to  (of¬ 
ten  and  d chafe  the  minds  of  the  French  ;  and  after 
his  death  the  like  methods  for  promoting  of  idlenefs 
and  luxury  were  purfued  ;  (hews,  debauchery,  wan- 
tonnefs  and  riot  were  encouraged  and  became  com¬ 
mon  ^  and  after  the  Reflation,  England  adopted 
the  modes  of  France,  her  word:  modes.  There 
were  fome,  too  many,  who,  unworthy  of  their 
own  happinefs  and  Liberty,  came  to  admire  her 
Government  and  misfortune;  and  laboured,  with 
the  fpirit  of  Parricides,  though  without  their  pu¬ 
nishment,  to  bring  ours  to  the  model  of  that. 

j  cannot  omit  obferving  here,  that  by  the  fame 
means  that  Csefar  and  f\ugudus  acquired  the  Em¬ 
pire,  they  dedroyed  its  force.  In  the  Civil  Wars- 
great  part  of  the  people  perifhed,  and  the  red  they 
debauched.  'I  hey  had  utterly  drained  or  corrupted 
that  fource  of  men  which  furnifhed  foldiers  who  con¬ 
quered  the  earth  ;  henceforth  the  plebs  ingenua  be¬ 
came  a  mere  mob,  addidted  to  idlenefs  and  their 
bellies,  void  of  courage,  void  of  ambition,  and  care- 
Jefs  of  renown.  Armies  were  with  difficulty  raifed 
amongd  them  ;  when  raifed,  not  good,  or  apt  to 
corrupt  the  red.  It  was  fuch  who  excited  the  fe- 
dition  in  the  German  Legions,  after  the  death  of 
Augudus  h  :  4  the  recruits  lately  raifed  in  Rome, 
c  men  accudomed  to  the  foftnefs  and  gaieties  of  the 
6  City,  and  impatient  of  military  labour  and  dif- 
c  cipline,  inflamed  the  Ample  minds  of  all  the  red 
c  by  fed itious  infufions,  and  harangues,  & c.9  In¬ 
deed  the  Roman  Armies  (fo  chiefly  in  name)  were 
modly  eompofed  of  foreigners. 

To  engage  new  creatures  and  dependencies,  he 
created  many  new  Offices ;  as  the  multitude  of  Qf- 

h  Vernacula  multitude,  nuper  acto  in  urbe  dele&u, 
lafeivia?  fueta,  laborum  intolerans,  implere  ceterorum 
rudes  animos ;  veniffe  tempus,  & c.  An.  i.  C.  31. 
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fices  in  France  is  reckoned  a  great  fupport  of  the 
Authority  Royal.  He  railed  many  public  buildings, 
repaired  many  old,  and  to  the  City  added  many 
edifices  and  ornaments.  He  attended  bufinefs,  le- 
formed  enormities,  (hewed  high  regard  for  the  Ro¬ 
man  name ;  was  (paring  in  admitting  foreigners  to 
the  rights  of  Citizens;  preferved  public  peace  ;  pro- 
curetf  public  abundance,  promoted  public  pleafure 
and  feftivity ;  often  appeared  in  perfon  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  diverfions,  and  in  all  things  (tudied  to  render 
himfelf  dear  to  the  populace.  In  truth,  when  he 
had  done  all  the  mifchief  h-e  could,  or  ail  that  he 
wanted,  and  more,  he  ceafed  his  cruelty  and  ra¬ 
vages.  This  too  was  imputed  to  him  for  merit. 
He  was  reckoned  very  good,  becaufe  he  began  to 
do  lefs  mifchief.  It  was  a  rational  faying  of  that 
madman  Caligula,  ‘  that  calamitous  and  tragical 
‘  to  the  Roman  people  were  the  boafted  Victories 
‘  of  his  great  grandfather  Auguftus and  therefore 
he  forbad  them  to  be  folemnized  annually  for  the 
future. 


Seft.  V.  Though  Augustus  courted  the 
people,  and  particular  Senators,  he  conti¬ 
nued  to  deprefs  public  Liberty,  and  the 
Senate. 

BUT,  amidft  all  thefe  adds  of  popularity  and 
beneficence,  and  this  plaufible  behaviour  of 
Auguftus,  the  root  of  the  evil  remained  and  fpread  ; 
the  bulwarks  of  Liberty  v/ere  daily  broken  down, 
and  having  lulled  the  public  afleep,  he  was  fowing 
his  tares.  The  beft:  of  his  Government  was  but 
the  funfhine  of  Tyranny  k.  Auguftus  was  become 

k  Ubi  militem  donis,  populum  annona,  cundtos  dul* 
cedine  pads  pellexit,  infurgere  paulatim,  munia  Sena- 
tus,  Magiftratuum,  Legum,  in  fe  trahere. 
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the  centre  and  meafure  of  all  things ;  he  was  the 
enate,  Magiftracy  and  Laws  ;  the  arms  of  the 
Kepubhc  he  had  wrefled  out  of  her  hands;  thofe 
who  had  wielded  them  for  her,  he  had  flain  K  The 
armies  of  the  State  were  now  the  armies  of  Au- 
guftus,  and  every  Province  where  Legions  were 
cpt  01  neceflary,  he  referved  to  himfelf;  fuch  as 
were  unarmed  he  left  to  the  Senate  and  people;  in 
kmdnefs  forfooth  to  them  ;  for  he  ftudied  to  relieve 
t  em  from  all  anxiety  and  fatigue,  and  to  leave  them 
nothing  to  do  ;  but  would  take  all  the  care  and 
trouble  to  himfelf.  Italy,  the  original  foil  of  Li- 
cuy  and  freemen,  he  utterly  dharmed,  agreeably 
to  the  Maxims  of  abfolute  Monarchy.  The  Ro¬ 
man  people  and  the  Roman  Senate  he  had  reduced 
to  cyphers  and  carcaffes  m.  Hence  all  the  fubmiflion 
and  duty  formerly  paid  to  the  free  State,  were,  with 
her  power,  transferred  to  the  Emperor,  and  cer¬ 
tain  wealth  and  preferment  were  the  rewards  of 
ready  fervility  and  acquiefcence  n. 

i  his  fhews  that,  however  he  deprclled  the  power 
of  the  Senate,  he  paid  great  court  to  particular  Se¬ 
nators  ;  and  it  is  too  true,  that  as  men  generally 
love  themfelves  better  than  their  Country,  they  too 
eafily  poftpone  the  public  intereft  to  their  own. 


Seft.  VI.  What  Fame  he  derived  from  the 
Poets  and  other  flattering  Writers  of  hi$ 
time. 

TTIE  Renown  of  Auguflus  v/as  alfo  notably 
blazoned  by  the  Hiilorians  and  Poets  of  his 
time  ;  men  of  excellent  wit,  but  egregious  flatterers. 

1  Bruto  &  Cafiio  cacfls,  nulla  jam  publica  arrna. 
rn  Patres  &  plebem,  invalida  Sc  inermia. 
n  Quanto  quis  fervitio  promptior,  opibus  Sc  honori- 
bus  extollerentur. 

Accord- 
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According  to  them,  Auguftus  had  all  the  accom- 
plifhments  to  be  acquired  by  men,  the  magnanimity 
of  Heroes,  the  perfections  and  genius  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  innocence  peculiar  to  the  primitive  race  of 
men0.  After  fo  many  inftances  of  his  cruelty,  re¬ 
venge,  felfifhnefs,  exceffive  fuperftition,  and  defect 
in  courage  ;  after  all  the  crying  calamities  and  af¬ 
flictions,  all  the  oppreflion  and  vaflalage,  that  his 
ambition  had  brought  upon  his  Country  and  the 
globe,  one  would  think  that  fuch  praifes  muft  have 
palled  for  fatire  and  mockery.  But  ambition,  fuc- 
cefsful  ambition,  is  a  credulous  paffion  ;  or  whether 
he  believed  fuch  praifes  or  no,  he  received  them 
gracioufly,  and  careffed  the  Authors.  Hence  fo 
much  favour  to  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  to  fuch 
other  wits  as  knew  how  to  be  good  Courtiers  ;  and 
hence  every  admirer  of  thofe  charming  Poets,  is  an 
admirer  of  Auguftus,  who  was  fo  generous  to  them* 
and  is  the  chief  burden  of  their  Panegyrics. 

Suppofe  he  had  mifearried  ;  fuppofe  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  reftored,  and  him  punifhed  as  a  Traitor 
inftead  of  gaining  the  Sovereignty  ;  would  not  the 
Hiftorians,  would  not  the  Poets  have  then  fpoke  as 
the  Law  fpoke,  that  Law  by  which  he  had  certainly 
forfeited  his  life  ?  would  not  Brutus  and  Caftius  have 
then  filled  their  mouths  with  Panegyrics,  as  the 
Saviours  of  the  State  ?  would  they  have  lamented 
that  the  Ufurpation  failed,  and  extolled  the  Ufur- 
per  ?  Is  Catiline  extolled,  or  are  the  Ufurpations  of 
Cinna,  Sylla,  or  Marius  ?  nor  was  the  conduct:  and 
domination  of  either^  half  fo  barbarous  and  tragical 
as  was  that  of  Auguftus  for  a  courfe  of  years.  The 
truth  is,  their  Tyranny  was  ftiort-lived,  unfuccefs- 
ful,  or  refigned. 

Iniquity  unprofperous or  punifhed,  noman  praifes; 
but  wickednefs  exceeding  great  and  triumphant,  al- 

0  - Nihil  eft  quod  credere  de  fe 

Non  poftit  cum  laudatur  Diis  sequa  poteftas. 
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moft  all  men  do,  as  well  as  decry  virtuous  attempts 
defeated.  Caefarand  Auguftus  fucceeded;  and  their 
flattery  continued,  becaufe  their  government  and 
race  did  ;  p  Sycophancy  is  ever  a  conftant  attendant 
upon  greatnefs,  fays  Paterculus,  who  was  himfelf 
a  fcandalous  flatterer,  and  has  in  his  Hiftory,  mi- 
ferably  perverted  truth,  or  utterly  fupprefted  it,  that 
he  might  lye  for  the  Caefars.  When  Truth  was 
treafon,  who  would  venture  to  fpeak  it  ?  and  when 
Flattery  bore  a  vogue  and  a  price,  there  were  enough 
found  to  court  it,  and  take  it.  Hence  the  partiality 
or  filence  of  Poets  and  Hiftorians  <J. 

Se6E  VII.  Of  the  falfe  Glory  fought  and 
acquired  by  Augustus,  from  the  badnefs 
of  his  Succeffors. 

NOT  HER  fignal  advantage  to  the  name  and 


memory  of  Auguftus,  was  the  badnefs  of  his 


Succeffors  ;  and  for  his  pofthumous  luftre  he  was 
indebted  to  the  extreme  mifery  of  the  Roman  people. 
In  proportion  as  Tiberius,  Caligula,  &c.  were  de- 
tefted,  Auguftus  was  regretted  ;  yet  who  but  Au¬ 
guftus  was  to  be  thanked  for  thefe  monfters  of 
cruelty  ?  They  were  legacies  by  him  entailed  upon 
that  great  State,  and  he  was  even  fufpedfed  to  have 
furrendered  the  Roman  people  to  the  Tyranny  of 
Tiberius,  purely  to  enhance  his  own  praife  with 
pofterity,  by  the  comparifon  and  oppofttion  of  their 
Reigns  r.  He  fought  renown  from  a  counfel  for 
which  he  deferved  abhorrence.  He  had  made  a 
feint  or  two  to  abdicate  the  Sovereignty  ;  had  he 
been  in  earned,  he  might  at  leaft  have  contrived, 
that  his  Ufurpation  fhould  laft  no  longer  than  his 
life,  and  have  left  for  a  legacy  to  the  Roman  people 

p  Semper  magnae  fortunes  comes  adeft  adulatio. 

s  Glifcente  adulatione  deterrerentur. 

*  Comparatione  deterrima  fibi  gloriam  quaefiviffe. 
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that  Liberty  of  which  he  had  robbed  them ;  that 
dominion  over  themfelves,  which  none  but  them- 
felves  had  any  right  to  exercife.  The  truth  is,  his 
power  and  name  were  dearer  to  him  than  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  or  human  race  ;  he  made  provifion  by 
a  long  train  of  fucceffors  again  if  any  poflible  relapfe 
into  Liberty  s.  When  he  had  no  longer  any  heir 
of  his  own  blood,  or  none  that  he  liked,  he  adopted 
the  Tons  of  his  wife  ;  and  even  the  world  of  them 
was  deftined  to  the  fucceflion  h 

If  it  be  faid  that  by  fuch  adoption  he  fortified  him- 
felf,  and  confidered  heirs  as  u  the  hays  and  fecu- 
rity  of  his  domination  ;  this  flill  (hews  what  was 
uppermoft  in  his  view's,  that  he  meant  to  perpetuate 
flavery,  If  he  had  fludied  the  good  of  Rome,  why 
was  not  Tiberius,  whom  he  knew  to  be  tyrannical 
and  arrogant,  poffponed  ?  why  was  not  his  brother 
Drufus,  the  moft  accomplifhed  and  popular  man  in 
the  Empire,  preferred?  or  (after  his  death)  Germa- 
nicus  his  fon,  one  equally  deferving,  and  equally 
beloved  ?  It  is  even  faid  that  he  loved  Drufus,  loved 
Germanicus,  and  was  fufpedled  to  have  hated  and 
defpifed  Tiberius;  yet  Tiberius  was  preferred,  and 
had  the  world  bequeathed  to  him.  Was  it  done  to 
pleafe  his  wife?  then  he  loved  her  better  than  the 
Roman  people,  nay,  preferred  her  caprice  to  the 
felicity  of  human  kind.  Drufus  had  declared  his 
purpofe  to  reftore  the  Commonwealth  ;  the  fame 
intention  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  Germanicus. 
This  perhaps  was  the  reafon  for  fetting  them  afide 
as  was  faid  of  Tiberius. 

s  Provifis  etiam  haeredum  in  Rempublicam  opibus. 

1  Ne  fucceifor  in  incerto  foret. 

u  Subfidia  dominationis. 

*  Quippe  im  non  Perin^  curiae  gratia  prefentium, 
quam  in  pofteros  ambitio. 

Se£L 
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Se<5t.  VIII.  The  Charafter  of  Augustus. 

Ab  to  the  Chara&er  of  Auguftus,  he  was  a  man 
of  Senfe  and  Art ;  his  courage  below  his  ca¬ 
pacity,  his  capacity  below  his  fortune,  yet  his  for¬ 
tune  below  his  fame  ;  becaufe  his  fame  was  the 
child  of  able  flattery  as  well  as  of  propitious  fortune. 
He  was  a  cunning  man,  not  a  great  genius  ;  dex¬ 
trous  to  apply  the  abilities  of  others  to  his  own  ends, 
and  had  ability  enough  to  be  counfelled  by  fueh  as 
had  more ;  his  defigns  were  rather  incidental  and 
progreflive,  than  vaft  and  conceived  at  once;  and 
he  cannot  be  faid  to  have  mattered  fortune,  but  to 
have  been  led  by  it.  In  the  times  of  the  Republic 
he  would  have  made  but  a  middling  figure ;  in  the 
ttation  and  purfuits  of  Julius  Caefar,  none  at  all. 
It  is  not  in  the  leatt  likely  that  he  would  have 
thought  or  attempted  what  Caefar  accomplifhed. 
He  wanted  Caefar’s  mafterly  fpirit,  the  eclat  of  that 
confummate  Warrior,  his  boundlefs  Liberality,  his 
enchanting  Eloquence.  For  the  eloquence  of  Au- 
guft  us,  which  was  eafy  and  flowing,  fuch  as  became 
a  Prince,  was  quite  different  from  that  torrent  of 
Language,  and  power  of  fpeaking  neceflary  to  agi¬ 
tate  and  controul  the  fpirit  of  Republicans,  and 
came  far  fhort  of  the  talent  of  Julius,  who  flood 
in  rank  with  the  moft  diftinguifhed  Orators.  I 
know  not  whether  the  vices  of  the  Didlator  had 
not  more  popular  charms  than  the  virtues  of  Au- 
guftus.  Caefar  made  his  way  to  the  Throne,  Au- 
guftus  found  it  already  made,  or,  where  difficulties 
occurred,  was  conducted  by  the  fuperior  lights  and 
force  of  others,  whom  he  rewarded  with  all  the 
meannefs  of  ingratitude,  and  even  cruelty,  and  did 
many  things  which  the  great  heart  of  Caefar  would 
have  fcorned.  No  great  mind  ever  delighted  in 
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petty  mifchiefs ;  though  to  do  mighty  evil  an  ele¬ 
vated  genius  is  not  always  neceifary. 

Seel.  IX.  Of  the  Helps  and  Caufes  which 
acquired  and  preferred  the  Empire  to  Au¬ 
gustus.  His  great  Power  and  Fortune 
no  proof  of  extraordinary  Ability. 

THAT  Auguflus  acquired  the  Empire,  is  not 
a  proof  of  talents  grand  and  furprizing;  a 
thoufand  things  concurred  to  it,  times  and  acci¬ 
dents,  friends  and  enemies,  the  living  and  the  dead, 
fought  and  contrived  for  him  ;  Csefar,  Anthony, 
the  authority  of  the  Senate,  the  folly  and  corrup¬ 
tion  or  the  people,  the  eloquence  and  abilities  of 
Cicero,  feafonable  conjunctures,  the  oppofition  of 
fome,  the  compliance  or  intoxication  of  others,  nay, 
the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  and  his  own  treachery 
and  fears  :  All  thefe  coincided  to  pufh  him  forwards, 
and  to  hoift  him  into  Sovereignty ;  nor  indeed  want¬ 
ed  he  dexterity  to  improve  opportunities  j  for  he 
was  a  notable  man,  judged  well,  and  had  a  tum 
for  bufinefs. 

>  Nor  did  it  require  much  genius  to  hold  the  Em¬ 
pire,  when  he  had  got  it.  AM  who  could  oppofe 
him  were  (lain  or  fubdued.  He  had  Armies  and 
•Guards  ;  and  the  people  were  difarmed  and  en¬ 
slaved  ;  the  State  was  fo  thoroughly  mattered,  the 
Roman  fpirit  fo  entirely  broken  x,  that  any  the  moft 
contemptible  wretch  among  men,  provided  he  were 
but  vouched  by  the  Armies,  and  called  Caefar,  might 
rule,  infult,  and  lay  wade  the  Roman  world  atliis 
pleafure  y.  What  was  Caligula,  what  were  Nero 
and  Claudius?  were  they  not  montters,  who  but 

x  Verfo  civitatis  flatu,  nihil  ufquam  prifei  Sc  integri 
moris.  ° 

y  Omnis  exuta  asqualitate  jufla  principis  afpe&are. 

Vol.  IV.  L  for 
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for  fliape  and  fpeech,  were  utterly  disjoined  from 
humanity?  and  yet  were  not  thefe  mongers  fullered, 
nay  adored,  and  deified,  while  they  were  wallow¬ 
ing  in  the  blood  of  men,  and  making  fpoil  of  the 
creation  ?  Nor  were  the  favages  cut  off  by  any  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  Roman  people,  but  by  the  inftruments 
of  their  own  cruelty,  their  wives,  foldiers  and  Haves. 

Thus  it  was  poftible  to  be  Mafters  of  mankind, 
not  only  without  common  fenfe,  and  common  mercy 
rand  compafiion,  but  even  armed  with  intenfe  and 
fettl  d  hate  againft  the  race  of  men,  and  daily  ex¬ 
erting  it.  The  rule  and  havock  of  a  Lion,  or  any 
other  beaft  of  prey,  would  have  been  lefs  pernicious, 
and  lefs  difgraceful  to  the  Roman  people,  though 
•he  had  required  for  his  fuftenance  a  veffel  of  hu¬ 
man  blood  every  day.  Nay,  had  the  imperial  Lion 
kept  about  him  a  Court  and  Guard  of  fubordinate 
Lions  for  his  Inftruments  and  Counfellors,  they  could 
not  have  worried  and  devoured  fafter  than  did  the 
Accufers,  Freedmen,  Poifoners,  and  Aflaftins  of  the 
Emperors.  Cruelty,  infpired  by  hunger,  ceafes  when 
hunger  is  affwaged  ;  but  cruelty,  created  by  fear 
and  malice,  is  never  fatiated,  nor  knows  any  bounds. 
So  much  lefs  dangerous  and  pernicious  are  the  jaws 
and  rapacioufnefs  of  a  Tyger,  than  thejealoufy  and 
rage  of  a  Tyrant,  his  flatterers  and  executioners. 

"Now  where  was  the  diffic  ulty  to  Auguftus,  where 
the  neceftity  of  high  wifdom,  to  maintain  the  So¬ 
vereignty,  when  fuch  defpicable  wretches  could  main¬ 
tain  themfelves  in  it  tor  a  courfe  of  years  ?  The 
Romans,  who  were  mafters  of  mankind,  were  be¬ 
come  the  tame  property,  the  vaffals  and  vi&ims  of 
creatures  equal  to  no  oftice  in  a  State,  even  the 
meaneft  and  moft  contemptible  oftice  ;  creatures 
void  of  undemanding,  void  of  courage.  Such, 
without  aggravation,  were  the  Lords  of  Rome  for 
feveral  fuccdfive  reigns.  Such  as  were  a  fcandal  to 
human  Nature,  trod  upon  the  necks  and  wantoned 
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in  the  blood  of  human  kind  ;  nay,  delegated  this 
work,  and  the  difpofal  of  the  Romans  life  and  pro¬ 
perty,  to  the  vileft  of  their  domdlics  and  depend¬ 
ants,  their  fpies,  informers,  and  bond-flaves. 


DISCOURSE  V. 

Of  Governments  free  and  arbitrary,  more 
efpecially  that  of  the  C^sars. 

Se£t.  I.  The  Principle  of  God’s  appointing 
and  protecting  Tyrants,  an  Abliirdity  not 
believed  by  the  Romans. 

I  Do  not  find  that  a  fervitude  fo  beaflly  and  ig¬ 
nominious  was  borne  by  the  Romans  out  of 
Principle.  Their  Religion,  as  vain  and  fuper- 
ftitious  as  it  was,  had  never  offered  fuch  an  infult 
to  common  fenfe,  as  to  teach  them  that  their  Deities, 
as  capricious  as  they  thought  them,  warranted  Ty¬ 
ranny,  and  fandified  Tyrants;  that  the  brutal  and 
bloody  Caligula,  was  the  beloved  and  Vicegerent  of 
Jove,  almighty,  all-wife  and  all-merciful ;  that  the 
worft  of  men  had  a  commiffion  from  Heaven  to 
opprefs  all  men,  and  to  deftroy  the  beft  ;  that  mur¬ 
der,  rapine  and  mis-rule  were  Government,  and 
fuch  lawlefs  and  bloody  robbers  were  Governors 
divinely  appointed  ;  that  Society  had  no  remedy 
againft  devouring  luff,  and  the  raging  fword,  which 
were  deftroying  all  the  ends  of  Society,  and  Society 
itfelf.  Thefe  are  Abfurdities  below  Paganifm  and 
all  its  chimeras  ;  even  the  Superftition  of  Pagans 
never  broached  fuch  blafphemies  and  indignities  to 
God  and  Man ;  never  propagated  Dodrines  which 
would  have  turned  men  into  idiots,  deftitute  of  re- 
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flexion  and  feeling,  nay,  into  beads  of  burden, 
and  beads  for  facrifice  ;  turned  the  Deities  into  De¬ 
vils  ;  human  fociety  into  a  chaos  of  blood  and  car- 
cafies,  and  this  earth  into  a  place  of  torments.  It 
never  entered  into  the  heart  of  a  Greek  or  a  Ro¬ 
man,  nor  into  any  heart  which  felt  the  fentiments 
of  virtue  and  humanity,  that  it  was  unlawful  to 
defend  Law;  a  crime  to  ward  againfl  murder,  bar¬ 
barity,  and  defolation  ;  and  an  impiety  to  do  the 
mod  godlike  action  which  can  be  done  on  this  fide 
Heaven,  that  of  difarming  a  Tyrant,  and  faving 
one’s  Country  from  perifhing.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Romans  flattered  their  Tyrants,  as  Tyrants  ever 
will  be  flattered  ,  but  as  the  names  and  appearances 
of  the  old  Government  dill  fubfided,  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  believe  that  none  but  the  old  Laws  were 
exercifed  ;  and  by  the  old  Laws  the  Emperors  dill 
pretended  to  add  For  feveral  generations  after  the 
State  was  enflaved,  and  even  during  the  Reigns  of 
the  word  of  the  Caefars,  the  Romans  expreded  high 
contempt  for  Nations  who  were  avowedly  flaves, 
and  for  Kings  who  were  avowedly  arbitrary  $  and 
it  then  continued  ufual  to  behold  foreign  Monarchs 
attending  the  levee  and  train  of  the  Roman  Ma- 
gidrates  and  Governors  of  Provinces  ;  nay,  they 
were  fometimes  denied  accefs,  and  treated  with 
great  fcorn. 

Government  is  doubtlefs  a  facred  thing,  and  judly 
claims  all  reverence  and  duty ;  but  in  the  idea  of 
Government  is  implied  that  of  public  Prote&ion 
and  Security  ;  that  it  is  the  terror  of  evil  doers,  and 
the  encouragement  of  iuch  as  do  welL  But  when 
what  was  Government  ceafes  ;  and  what  is  called 
Government,  is,  in  reality,  general  oppredion,  ha- 
vock,  and  fpoil ;  when  a  power  prevails  which  is 
fwayed  by  evil  doers  to  the  deftru&ion  of  all  who 
do  well  ;  when  law  and  righteoufnefs  are  banilhed. 
Juft  and  iniquity  triumph-,  property  is  violently  in¬ 
vaded, 
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vaded,  and  lives  are  wantonly  deftroyed  ;  is  this- 
Government  too  ?  If  it  be,  I  (hould  be  glad  to  know 
what  is  not  Government. 

Se£t.  II.  The  reafonablenefs  of  refilling  Ty- . 
rants  aiTerted,  trom  the  Ends  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Deity.  Opi¬ 
nions  the  moft  impious  and  extravagant, 
why  taught,  and  how  eafily  fwallowed. 

IT  is  certainly  unlawful  to  refift  Government ; 

but  it  is  certainly  lawful  to  refift  the  deviation 
from  Government,  to  refift  what  deftroys  Govern¬ 
ment  and  men.  To  refift  the  abufe  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  to  affift  Government.  It  is  allowed  to  be 
juft  to  help  our  protestors ;  but  it  is  equally  juft  to 
oppofe  our  enemies,  madmen  and  fpoilers.  Now 
what  was  Nero,  what  Caligula  and  Claudius  ?  one 
a  bloody  idiot,  the  other  an  inhuman  madman  ;  the 
firft  like  the  fecond,  and  all  of  them  public  robbers 
and  butchers.  If  their  courfe  of  cruelties  and  op- 
prellion  was  Government,  fo  are  plagues,  tempers 
and  inundations  ;  but  if  their  lives  and  actions  were- 
altogether  pernicious  and  deteftable ;  the  extermi¬ 
nating  of  fuch  mongers  from  amongft  men,  would 
have  been  a  fervice  to  the  whole  race.  Was  Tar- 
quin  half  fo  black  and  odious  ?  yet  who  has  ever 
blamed  his  expulfion  ?  was  the  Infolence  and  Ty¬ 
ranny  cf  Tarquin  the  Ordinance  of  God  ?  what' 
then  was  the  fucceeding  Government  of  the  People 
and  Senate  ?  if  this  was  the  Ordinance  of  God  too  ; 
then  every  Government  good  and  bad,  or  rather 
Mif-government  as  well  as  Government,  public 
robbery  and  ruin,  as  well  as  public  fecuiity  and' 
protection,  may  be  equally  faid  to  be  his  Ordinance  ; 
and  there  are  Ordinances  of  his  that  combat  one 
another,  like  the  two  Angels  contending  in  one  of 
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the  Prophets.  But  if  the  Tyranny  of  Tarquin  was* 
and  the  eftablifhing  of  the  free  State  was  not  the 
Ordinance  of  God,  then  are  not  the  Patrons  of 
this  opinion  obliged  to  fay,  and  to  maintain  this 
grofs  and  blafphemous  abfurdity,  that  the  divine 
Being  difapproves  of  good  Government,  Equity  and 
Laws,  and  delights  in  injuftice,  cruelty  and  con- 
fufion  ;  not  in  the  rule  of  equal  juftice,  but  in  the 
ravages  of  luff  and  iniquity  ? 

To  fay  that  all  Governments,  the  good  and  the 
bad,  are  alike  to  him,  equally  inviolable,  is  to  fay 
thatfhe  takes  no  cognizance  of  things  below  ;  and 

W  J 

at  this  rate,  there  is,  in  his  fight,  no  fuch  thing  as 
guilt  and  innocence.  To  alledge  that  that  Govern- 
ment  which  is- beft  for  men,  is  difliked  by  him  ;  and 
the  rule  of  lufr  is  preferable  to  that  of  Laws  ;  is  to 
make  him  worfe  than  indifferent,  the  patron  of  wan¬ 
ton  nefs  and  oppreffion ;  a  foe  to  order  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  fonder  of  one  man's  caprice  and  violence, 
than  of  the  happinefs  of  millions  ;  nay,  a  profeffed 
advocate  for  iniquity,  a  profeffed  adverfary  to  all 
public  righteoufnefs.  If  it  be  faid,  that  he  approves 
not  of  Tyranny  himfelf,  and  yet  would  not  have 
it  refilled  by  others;  this  is  nonfenfe  added  to  pro- 
phanenefs  ;  fince  what  he  neither  checks  nor  allows 
to  be  checked,  he  may  be  faid  to  approve.  If  I 
fee  a  man  going  to  commit  murder,  and  by  terrible 
threatning  and  penalties  reftrain  fuch  as  would  re- 
llrain  him,  will  it  not  be  conflrued,  that  I  chofe  to 
have  the  murder  perpetrated  ?  It  makes  him  befides 
a  hard-hearted  being,  who  forbids  to  remedy  the 
higheff  human  evil,  nay,  wilfully  dooms  human 
Lind  to  the  fevered:  mifery. 

I  never  heard  that  he  has  forbid  under  any  pe¬ 
nalty  the  ufe  of  Medicines  again#  the  Plague,  and 
I  think  I  have  found  the  reafon  why  I  never  heard 
it  ;  the  Plague  has  no  treafures,  nor  dignities  to  re- 
compence  flatterers.  Plad  it  been  worth  while  to 
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have  made  fuch  prohibition  a  DoUrine  of  Religion  ; 
that  is,  had  it  been  pleafing  to  Power,  and  the  way 
to  favour,  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  have  gamed 
ground,  and  many  followers,  as  other  doctrines 
equally  abfurd  have  done,  where  the  gain  and  cralt 
of  a  few  have  been  followed  and  defended  by  the 
fuperftition  and  zeal  of  many  ;  witnefs  Tranfub- 
ftantiation,  Purgatory,  Auricular  Confemon,  blind 
Obedience  under  the  rod  of  Tyranny,  &c.  1  he 

Turks  out  of  bigotry  to  that  of  Predeftination,  for¬ 
bear  all  precautions  againft  the  Plague,  when  1  aging 
on  every  fide  of  them.  It  is  impoflible  to  invent  a 
Do&rine  fo  monftrous  and  mifchievous,  but  it  will 
meet  with  partizans  and  admirers,  provided 'the  in¬ 
ventors  have  convenient  names  and  habiliments,, 
without  which  the  moil  illuftrious  and  benevolent 
truths  will  hardly  pafs  with  a  multitude  bewitched 
with  the  magic  of  words  and  fuperftition. 

It  is  impoflible  for  the  hearts  of  men  to  contrive 
a  principle  more  abfurd  and  wicked,  than  that  of 
annexing  divine  and  everlafting  vengeance  to  the 
refiftinp-  of  the  moil  flagrant  mifcniei  wnich  can 
poflfibly5 befal  the  fons  of  men  ;  yet  it  found  in¬ 
ventors  and  vouchers.  It  is  plain  from  this  inftanre, 
and  from  a  thoufand  more,  tnat  mere  is  no  wicked- 
nefs  of  which  the  hearts  of  men  aie  not  capable, 
and  that  the  wretchednefs  of  the  whole  race  weighs 
not  fo  much  with  them  as  their  own  profit  and  plea-- 


jure.  It  would  feem  from  hence,  as  if  we  had  lived 
in  the  dregs  and  barhari.fm  of  time,  fince  to  the 
late  age  (at  lead  here  in  Chriftendom)  was  referved 
the  infamy  of  hatching  a  Monfter  fo  horrible,  that: 
to  its  birth  was  facrinced  all  Senfe  and  Humanity, 
all  the  confiderations,  and  even  the  eflence  of  Truth, 
Order  and  Liberty. 

The  advocates  for  this  impious  tenet,  which  re- 
prefents  the  great  and  good  God  as  in cen fed  with 
men  for  driving  to  remove  their  chains  and  borrows, 
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are,  by  defending  T  yranny,  fo  much  worfe  than 
T  y rants,  as  a  Scheme  of  Barbarity  coolly  and  de¬ 
liberately  .  contrived  or  defended,  is  more  heinous 
than  particular  adls  of  barbarity  committed  in  the 
heat  and  hurry  of  paffion,  and  as  Murder  is  a  greater 
crime  than  Manflaughter. 

What  avail  Laws  and  Liberty,  ever  fo  excel¬ 
lently  framed,  when  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  law- 
lefs  rage  and  caprice  ?  If  we  are  forbid  by  God  to 
defend  Laws,  why  do  we  make  them  ?  Is  it  not 
unlawful  to  make  what  it  is  unlawful  to  defend  ? 
\v  hat  elfe  is  the  end  of  Government,  but  the  feli¬ 
city  of  men  ;  and  why  are  fome  raifed  higher  in 
Society  than  others,  but  that  all  may  be  happy  ? 
Has  God  ever  interpofed  againft  the  eftablifhment 
of  Society  upon  a  good  foot  ?  If  he  has  not,  but 
wills  the  good  of  Society,  and  of  men,  how  comes 
he  to  interpofe  againft  the  defence  of  an  Eftablifti- 
ment  which  he  no  where  forbids,  and  againft  that 
good  which  he  is  faid  to  will  ?  What  more  right 
had  Nero  to  take  away  the  lives  of  innocent  men 
than  any  other  A  {Tallin  ;  what  more  title  to  their 
fortune  than  any  other  Robber  ;  what  better  right 
to  fpill  their  blood  than  any  Tyger?  And  is  it  un¬ 
lawful  to  refift  Robbers,  and  Aftaftins,  and  Beafts 
of  Prey  ?  Did  the  Almighty  ever  fay  of  that  beaftly 
Tyrant,  c  Touch  not  Nero  my  Anointed,  nor  do 
‘  his  Ruffians  any  harm  ?’  Did  Nero’s  ftation  leften 
or  abrogate  his  crimes  ? 

What  idea  does  it  give  of  God,  the  Father  of 
merc-es  and  of  men,  to  reprefent  him  fcreening 
that  enemy  to  God  and  man,  as  a  perfon  facred  and 
inviolable,  and  holding  his  authority  from  himfelf ; 
the  merciful  and  holy  Jehovah  protediing  an  inhu¬ 
man  Deftroyer  !  What  more  relation  could  there 
be  between  God  and  Nero,  than  between  God  and 
an  Earthquake,  God  and  a  Conflagration  or  Maf- 
facre  ?  The  very  phrafe  is  fhocking  to  the  foul !  Is 

fuch 
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fuch  reprefentation  likely  to  make  the  name  and 
nature  or  God  amiable  to  men,  likely  to  excite 
them  to  love  and  reverence  him  ?  Satan  is  faid  to  be 
delighted  with  the  miferies  and  calamities  of  men  ; 
and,  to  fuppofe  that  wicked  Being  concerned  for 
the  fecurity  of  a  Tyrant,  whofe  office  it  is  to  de.- 
oafe  and  affiidl  human  race,  is  natural  and  confident 
with  his  Character.  But  I  wifh  men  would  not 
father  upon  the  Author  of  all  good  fuch  counfels* 
and  inclinations,  as  can  only  iuit  the  father  qE 
cruelties  and  lies. 

Se£t.  III.  The  danger  of  flavifh  Principles 
to  fuch  as  truft  in  them,  and  the  notorious 
infecurity  of  lawleis  Might. 

NEITHER  have  Tyrants  and  OpprelTors  been 
much  obliged  to  this  enflavingDoclrine,  which 
has  generally  filled  them  with  falfe  confidence  and 
fecurity;  it  has  always  made  them  worfe,  feldom 
fafer;  and,  without  doing  any  good,  been  the  caufe 
of  much  evil  to  their  poor  fubjeds.  The  1'urks 
hold  it  as  an  Article  of  Faith,  and  it  is  one  wor¬ 
thy  of  Turkifh  grofsnefs  and  barbarity  !  yet  where 
has  the  depofing  and  murdering  of  Princes  been  fo  > 
'  common  as  in  Turkey?  The  Monarch  is  told  her 
may  do  what  he  pleafes  ;  their  Religion  tells  him 
fo,  the  holy  Mufti,  who  explains  it,  tells  him  fo, 
and  from  God  he  tells  him  fo  ;  but  notwithdanding 
all  thefe  holy  Authorities,  this  perfon  fofacred,  and 
guarded  with  fecurities  human  and  divine,  is  often 
butchered  with  lefs  form  than  a  common  malefactor, 
and  even  with  the  Mufti’s  confent  and  affidance. 
Thus  it  has  happened  to  feveral  in  a  Century  ;  had 
not  their  power  been  fo  great,  their  fecurity  would 
have  been  greater, 

L  5  An , 


a  An  abfolute  Prince  is  of  all  others  the  moft  in- 
fecure ;  as  he  proceeds  by  no  rule  of  Law,  he  can 
have  no  rule  of  Safety.  Fie  adfs  by  violence,  and 
violence  is  the  only  remedy  again#  him.  Now 
violence  which  is  confined  to  no  rule,  but  as  various 
and  unlimited  as  the  paffions  and  devices  of  men, 
can  never  be  parried  by  any  certain  provifion  or 
defence.  His  adlsof  cruelty  upon  particulars,  whe¬ 
ther  done  lor  revenge  or  prevention,  do  but  alarm 
other  particulars  to  lave  themfelves  by  de#roying 
him.  Men  who  apprehend  their  lives  to  be  in  dan- 
get,  wih  venture  any  thing  to  preferve  them  ;  or 
il  they  do  more  than  apprehend  and  be  already  be¬ 
come  defperate,  we  know  to  what  lengths  defpair 
w  ill  pufh  them.  I  nus  Caligula,  thus  Domitian 
and  Commodus,  were  flaughtered  by  thofe  whom 
they  had  doomed  to  daughter.  Nor  Armies  nor 
Guards  can  prevent  the  machinations  and  efforts  of 
a  lecret  enemy ;  even  among#  his  Armies  and  Guards 
iuch  a  one  may  be  found,  nay,  in  his  Houfhold,  in 
his  Bed-chamber,  among#  his 'Kindred,  nay,  anions# 

i  *  OL'I  J  °  J  1 

his  Children. 

When  Princes  a<#  by  Law,  in  cafe  of  hardfhip 
upon  particulars,  there  is  a  remedy  to  be  fought 
from  tne  Law  ;  and  when  the  Lav/  fairly  adrninif- 
tered  will  afford  none,  they  will  acquiefce ;  or,  if 
they  blame  any  thing,  they  will  blame  the  Law, 
but  a  remedy  they  will  be  apt  to  feek  ;  and,  when 
they  fuffer  not  from  Law,  bat  from  mere  violence, 
they  will  have  recourfe  to  violence.  Neither  can  a 
people  be  ever  io  funk  or  deadened  by  Oppreffion, 
but  much  provocation,  fome  management  and  a 
fkilful  leader,  will  find  or  raife  fome  fplrit  in  them, 
often  enough  to  accompli#!  great  Revolutions  ;  wit- 
nefs  Sicily  under  the  French,  Swifierland  under  the 
\  oke  of  Auflria,  and  the  Low  Countries  under 

*  Nunquam  fatis  fida  potentia,  ubi  nimia. 
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that  of  Spain  ;  nay,  the  mod  confummate  arid  pio- 
fefled  /laves,  thofe  of  Furky,  often  roufe  them- 
felves,  and  calling  their  proud  rider  to  the  earth, 
trample  him  to  death ' 

Indeed  Haves  enraged  are  the  mod  dangerous  po¬ 
pulace  ;  becaufe  having  no  other  reiouice  again  ft 
oppreflion,  they  repel  violence  with  outrage;  a  little 
fpark  often  raifes  a  great  flame  ;  and  a  flame  foon 
fpreads  to  a  Conflagration,  where  matenais  aie  pie- 
pared,  as  they  almofl  eternally  are  in  Governments 
that  are  abfolute  or  aiming  to  be  fo.  Toe  Com¬ 
motions  at  Paris,  during  the  Minority  of  the  late 
King,  were  followed  by  others  all  over  fiance, 
though  the  whole  Kingdom  had  been  for  a  great 
while  before,  by  the  Tyranny  of  the  Adminiflra- 
tion,  frightened,  defpairing,  and  even  lethargic  ;  but 
the  refentment  and  convulsions  that  followed,  this 
falfe  calm,  had  like  to  have  over fet  the  Monarchy. 
Nor  can  any  public  calm  be  certain,  or  any  Go¬ 
vernment  fecure,  w’here  the  people  are  pillaged  and 
oppreded.  People  that  are  ufed  like  beads,  will 
act  like  beads ;  and  be  mad  and  furious,  when  but” 
feted  and  darved. 


Sect.  IV.  Princes  of  little  and  bad  Minds, 
mod  greedy  of  Power.  Princes  of  large, 
and  good  Minds  chufe  to  rule  by  Law  and 


Limitations. 


IT  is  poor  and  contemptible  ambition  in  a  Prince, 
J|_  that  of  fweliing  his  Prerogative,  and  catching  at 
advantages  over  his  People  ;  it  is  feparating  him** 
felf  from  the  tender  relation  of  a  Father  and  Pro- 
tedlor,  a  Character  which  conftitutes  the  Glory  of 
a  King;  and  affirming  that  of  a  foe,  and  an  en«? 
fnarer  b.  This  is  what  a  Prince  of  a  great  and  be* 

b  Non  dominationem  &  fervos,  fed  re&orem  &  eives 
cogitaret, 
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nevolent  fpirit  will  confider ;  not  himfelf  as  a  lordly 
iyrant,  nor  them  as  his  Property  and  Slaves ;  but 
nimfelt  and  them  under  the  amiable  and  engadncr 
tIes  °^^agiftrate  and  fellow  Citizens.  Such  was 
trie  difference  between  a  Queen  Elizabeth  and  a 
Hi  chard  the  fecond ;  how  glorious  and  profperous 
tne  Reign  o i  the  one,  how  infamous  and  unhappy 
that  tjle  other  !  what  renown  accompanies  her 
memory,  what  fcorn  his  !  It  is  indeed  apparent  from 
our  Hi  dory,  that  thofe  of  our  Princes  who  thirded 
molt  violently  after  arbitrary  rule,  were  chiefly 
iuch  as  were  remarkable  for  poor  fpirit,  and  fmall 

genius,  Pedants,  Bigots,  the  timorous  and  effemi¬ 
nate. 

I  he  French  Hiftorians  obferve  that  the  word  and 
weakeft  of  their  Kings  were  fonded  of  Dominion, 
and  their  beft  and  wifed  contented  with  dinted  Pow¬ 
er,  and  the  rule  of  Laws.  Lewis  the  eleventh, 
fays  Cardinal  De  Retz,  was  more  crafty  than  wife. 
He  was  in  truth  a  genuine  Tyrant  ;  he  trampled 
upon  the  Laws  cf  the  Kingdom,  and  the  lives  of 
his  Subjects,  pillaged  and  oppreffed  all  manner  of 
ways,  and  followed  no  Counfel  but  that  of  his  Lud 
and  Caprice.  But  what  advantage  or  content, 
what  fecurity  or  fame  did  he  draw  from  his  exorbi¬ 
tant  encroachments  and  power  ?  No  man  ever  lived 
under  a  blacker  feries  of  fears,  and  cares,  and  fufpi- 
cions,  or  died  in  greater  mifery  and  terrors  ;  and  in 
his  life,  and  death,  and  memory  he  is  equally  de- 
tedable  c.  Lewis  the  thirteenth",  a  man  naturally 
harndefs,  but  filly,  was  jealous  of  his  authority, 
purely  becaufe  he  was  ignorant  about  it ;  but  Henry 
the  fourth,  who  was  born  with  a  Soul  great  and 
generous,  never  didruffed  the  Laws,  becaufe  he 
trudedin  the  uprigtftnefs  of  l^own  Defigns.  “  II 
“  ne  fe  defioit  pas  des  Joix,  farce  qu’il  fe  doit  en  lui 

c  Vid.  Phil.  De  Comines  and  Mezeray. 
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“  meme,”  fays  De  Retz.  Another  French  Mo¬ 
narch  of  great  name,  loved  and  enjoyed  unbridled 
Dominion,  but  had  no  greatnefs  of  mind  or  genius 
anfwerable  to  the  meafure  of  his  ambition..  He 
had  a  fort  of  ftifFnefs  and  perfeverance,  by  his  flat¬ 
terers  ftiled  Fortitude  and  Pirmnefs,  but  in  reality 
arifing  from  arrogance  or  obflinacy  ;  qualities  found 
in  the  weakeft  women,  and  eminently  in  his  mother. 
In  Religion  he  wras  a  bigot  ;  in  Politics  falfe,  fufpi- 
cious,  and  timid  ;  in  Government  infolent  and  op* 
preflive  ;  the  property  of  his  MiflrefTes,'  the  Pupil 
of  his  Confeflors,  the  Dupe  of  his  Minifters  ;  a  fore 
Plague  to  his  Neighbours  ;  a  forer  to  his  own  Peo¬ 
ple  ;  vainly  add idled  to  War  without  the  talents  of 
a  W arrior  ;  a  difhonourable  Enemy,  a  faithlefs  Ally  ; 
and,  with  fmall  Abilities,  a  great  Troubler  of  the 
World. 

It  was  natural  to  fuch  an  Imperial  Wolf  as  Ca¬ 
ligula,  to  delight  in  power  as  favage  as  his  own 
bloody  fpirit,  and  to  boaft  that  he  had  an  unlimited 
privilege  to  do  whatever  his  will  or  fury  fuggefled  d  ; 
but  worthy  of  the  benevolent  and  humane  heart  of 
Trajan,  were  the  words  by  him  ufed  to  his  chief 
Officers,  when  he  prefented  them  with  the  fword. 
*  .This  fword,  this  badge  of  Authority,  you  hold 
5  from  me  ;  but  turn  it,  if  I  deferve  it,  againft 
4  me  eP  Now,  did  the  challenging  and  exercife 
of  this  monftrous  power  fecure  Caligula  ;  or  did 
the  difavowing  of  it  leffien  the  fecurity  of  Tra¬ 
jan  ?  quite  otherwife  ;  the  former  was  abhorred 
and  aflaffinated  as  a  Tyrant ;  the  latter  was  adored 
living,  and  died  lamented,  as  a  public  Father  and 
Guardian.  Trajan  knew  no  other  purpofe  of  Im¬ 
perial  Prerogative,  but  that  of  protecting  the  Peo¬ 
ple  ;  nor  indeed  is  there  any  other  ufe  of  Emperors 
and  Prerogatives  upon  earth. 

d  Omnia  fibi  in  homines  licere, 

*  Pro  me;  fi  merear,  in  me. 
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Cardinal  Dc  Rctz  fa^s,  that  with  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  pains  he  could  ufe,  he  could  never  brfno- 
the  Queen  Regent  to  underftand  the  meaning  of 
thefe  words,  the  Public,  She  thought  that  to  con- 
fult  the  intereft  of  the  People  was  to  be  a  Republi¬ 
can,  and  had  no  notion  that  the  Government  of  a 
Prince  was  any  thing  elfe  but  Royal  Will  and  Au¬ 
thority,  rampant  and  without  bounds.  Was  it  any 
wonder,  that  the  people  of  France  gafped  under 
Oppreffions  and  Taxes,  when  the  Government  was 
fwayed  by  fuch  a  woman,  herfelf  blindly  governed 
by  Mazarine,  a  public  Thief,  if  ever  there  was 
any ;  one  convi&ed  to  have  ftollen  from  the  Fin¬ 
ances  nine  millions  in  a  few  years  ;  one  who  had 
fpent  his  younger  years  in  low  rogueries  ;  who  had 
no  maxims  of  rule  but  fuch  as  were  adapted  to  the 
fevereft  Tyranny  in  Italy,  that  of  the  Pope ;  and 
one,  who,  in  the  higheft  poll:  of  firft  Minifter, 
could  never  help  {hewing  the  bafe  fpirit  of  a  little 
Sharper.  44  Le  vilain  coeur  paroifToit  toujours  au 
“  travers,”  fays  De  Retz  :  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
called  him  4;  un  Scelerat,  &  Miniftre  incapable  & 

44  abhorre  du  genre  humain  ;  un  Menteur  fieffe.” 

Se6l.  V.  The  Wifdom  and  fafety  of  ruling 
by  {landing  Laws,  to  Prince  and  People. 

T  T  was  a  fine  anfwer  of  Theopompus  King  of  La- 
J[  cedaemon  to  his  wife,  who  reproached  him  that 
he  would  leave  the  Kingihip  diminiihed  to  his  fons, 
by  creating  the  Ephori  :  4  Yes,  fays  he,  I  {hall 
4  leave  it  fmaller,  but  I  {hall  leave  it  more  perma- 
4  nent/  Valerius  Maximus  explains  this  by  a  very 
juft  reflection  ;  4  Theopompus’s  reafon  was  full  of 
4  pertinency  and  force ;  for,  in  reality,  that  Au- 
4  thority  which  bounds  iifelf,  and  offers  no  injuries, 
c  is  expofed  to  none.  The  king  therefore  by  re- 
*  {training  Royalty  within  the  juft  limits  of  Laws, 

-  did 


. 
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*  did  as  much  endear  it  to  the  Affections  of  his 
«  Countrymen,  as  he  pruned  it  of  all  Licentiouf- 
6  nefs  and  T error  f.’ 

It  is  as  rare  for  a  Prince  limited  by  Laws,  and 
content  with  his  power,  to  reign  in  forrow,  or  to 
die  tragically,  as  it  is  uncommon  for  thofe  who  have 
no  bounds  fet  them,  or  will  fuffer  none,  toefcape  a 
miferable  Reign,  and  unbloody  end.  The  power 
of  the  Roman  Kings  was,  from  the  fir  ft  eftablifh- 
nient,  very  fhort  ;  they  had  no  negative  voice  in 
the  Senate,  and  could  neither  make  War  nor  Peace. 
What  Tacitus  fays  of  Romulus  g,  can  only  mean 
his  adminiftring  juftice,  as  the  chief  Magiftrate, 
between  man  and  man,  or  perhaps  his  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  the  Senate  towards  his  latter  end,  for 
which,  it  is  thought,  he  paid  dear. 

Where  the  Government  is  arbitrary  and  fevere, 
the  oppreffed  people  will  be  apt  to  think  that  no 
change  can  make  their  condition  worfe  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  will  be  ready  to  wifh  for  any,  nay,  to  rifque  a 
Civil  War,  rifque  frefin  evils  and  calamities,  to  get 
rid  of  the  prefent,  and  to  be  revenged  on  their  Op- 
preffor.  Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Romans  upon 
the  revolt  of  Sacrovir  ;  they  even  rejoiced  in  it, 
and,  in  hatred  to  Tiberius,  wifhed  fuccefs  to  the 
public  enemy  h.  People  will  be  quiet  and  patient 
under  burdens,  however  heavy,  which  Law  lays 
on  ;  for  they  fuppofe  that  laws  are  founded  upon 
reafon  and  neceility  ;  but  impofitions  the  mod  rea- 

f  Optime  quidem ;  ea  demum  tuta  eft  potentia,  qu^ 
viribus  fuis  modum  imponit.  Theopompus  igitur  le- 
gitimis  regnum  vinculis  conftringendo,  quo  longius  a 
licentia  retraxit,  hoc  propius  ad  bcnevolentiam  civium 
admovit.  Val.  Max,  L.  4.  C.  1. 

g  Nobis  Romulus  ad  libitum  imperitaverat. 
h  Multi  odiq  praefentium,  &  cupidine  mutationis,  fuis 
quifque  periculis  lartabantur. 
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fonable  will  be  apt  to  appear  unreafonable  and  ty¬ 
rannical,  where  they  proceed  from  the  will  of  one. 
Mere  will  is  fuppofed  to  a<ft  without  reafon,  and  to 
be  only  the  effedl  of  wantonnefs  ;  hence  the  ac~ 
quiefcence  of  a  free  people  however  taxed,  and  from 
their  acquiefcence,  the  fafety  of  their  Governors. 
Hence  to  the  induftry  and  wealth,  and  confequently 
the  peaceablenefs  cf  the  Country  ;  for  induftrv  and 
wealth  are  things  exceeding  quiet  and  tame,'  and 
only  aim  at  fecuring  themfelves  ;  whereas  idlenefs 
and  indigence  are  uneafy,  tumultuous,  and  defperate. 
Befides,  he  who  pays  twenty  {hillings  in  a  free 
Government,  and  pays  it  chearfully,  would  not  per¬ 
haps,  were  the  Government  changed,  pay  willingly 
ten,  nay,  perhaps  be  unable  to  pay  it,  though  by  the 
change  no  new  taxes  were  added.  While  the  Law 
requires  it,  he  will  imagine  that  no  more  than 
enough  is  required  ;  and  as  the  fame  Law  leaves  him 
all  the  reft  to  himfelf,  he  will  be  induftrious  to  ac¬ 
quire  more,  and  as  much  as  he  can  ,  but  when  the 
quantity  of  his  Tax  depends  upon  the  caprice  or 
avarice  of  one  ;  when  the  more  he  is  worth,  the 
more  he  will  be  taxed,  or  even  fancies  that  he  will 
be,  he  will  grow  idle,  difcontented  and  defponding, 
and  rather  live  poor  and  lazy,  than  labour  to  make 
his  Taxmafter  rich.  Not  to  mention  the  furious 
Monarchies  of  the  Eaft  deftrudtive  of  all  Diligence 
and  Arts  ;  the  Comte  De  Boulainvilliers  in  his  Etat 
de  la  France,  fays,  that  in  fome  Provinces  in  France 
the  foil  is  left  uncultivated,  and  feveral  trades  and 
profeftions  are  difufed  ;  becaufe  the  labour  of  the 
Hulbandman,  and  the  (kill  and  application  of  the 
Artift,  are  rendered  abortive  by  rigorous  impofitions. 
They  chufe  rather  to  ftarve  in  idlenefs,  than  to  work 
and  ftarve. 

Seft* 
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Se£t.  VI.  The  Condition  of  free  States,  how 
preferable  to  that  ot  fuch  as  are  not  tree. 


O  arbitrary  Prince  upon  earth  could  have  rai- 
^  ^  fed  from  the  States  of  Holland  the  fifth  part 
of  what  they  have,  as  a  free  State,  paid  to  their 
own  Magiftrates,  nor  could  have  found  wnence  to 
have  raifed  it.  I  will  venture  to  fay  the  fame  of 
England.  Under  a  Monarchy  of  the  late  King 
James’s  model,  was  it  poflible  to  have  fupported 
two  wars  fo  long  and  confuming  as  the  two  lair,  or 
to  have  raifed  fums  fo  immenfe  to  carry  them  on  ? 
It  would  be  madnefs  to  afiert  it.  By  this  time  num¬ 
bers  of  our  people  would  have  been  driven  from 
their  Country,  much  of  our  Soil  been  wafte,  many 
of  our  Manufactures  laid  afide,  our  I  rade  funk, 
our  Wealth  fled,  and  the  condition  of  England  have 


refembled  that  of  France,  as  well  as  our  Govern¬ 
ment  theirs,  and  for  the  famereafon.  It  is  in  vain 
boafted  of  the  houfe  of  Medicis,  that  in  a  long 
courfe  of  years  they  had  laid  no  new  tax  upon  a 
country  where  their  power  was  abfolute  ;  fince  the 
Cities  and  Territories,  under  their  Sovereignty, 
are  by  it  reduced  from  great  wealth  and  populouf- 
nefs  to  fuch  miferable  defolation  and  poverty,  that 
it  is  downright  oppreffion  to  oblige  them  to  pay  any 
confiderable  part  of  the  old,  much  more  all. 

To  reafon  from  experience  and  examples,  is  the 
befl-  reafoning  K  Compare  any  free  State  with  any 
other  that  is  not  free.  Compare  the  former  and 
prefen t  condition  of  any  State  formerly  free  ;  or 
once  enflaved,  and  now  free.  Compare  England 
with  r ranee;  Holland  with  Denmark;  or  the  fe- 
ven  Provinces  under  the  States,  with  the  fame  feven 
Provinces  under  Philip  the  fecond  ;  you  will  find 

1  Quia  pauci  prudentia,  honefta  ab  deterioribus,  utilia 
ab  noxiis  difeernunt ;  plures  aliorum  eventis  docentur. 
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in  thefe  and  every  other  in  fiance,  that  happinefs  and 

wretchednefs  are  the  exa£l  tallies  to  Liberty  and 
-Bondage.  J 

Florence  was  a  Commonwealth  ill  framed  at  firfl, 
an  confequently  fubject  to  frequent  convulfions, 
actions,  parties,  and  fubdivifion  of  parties  ;  yet  by 
fhe  mere  bleffing  and  vigour  of  Liberty,  fhe  Hou- 
n.hed  in  people,  riches  and  arms,  till  with  her  Li- 
berty  fhe  loft  ail  fpirit  and  profperity  ;  and  became 
Janguilhing,  little  and  contemptible  under  a  fmall 
hnnce  with  a  great  name.  She  has  been  long  cured 
of  3,1  ,)er  former  frolicks  and  tumults,  by  an  effec- 
tal  remedy,  fervitude  ;  and  beggary,  the  child  of 
jer vi tude ;  and  by  depopulation,  the  offspring  of 
both  k.  ^  All  arguments  for  abfolute  Power,  are 
confuted  by  fadfs  ;  no  Country  governed  by  mere 
will  was  ever  governed  well  ;  paffion  governs  the* 
will,  the  will  becomes  the  meafure  of  right  and. 
wrong  and  of  ail  things,  and  caprice  the  ballance 
of  the  will  ;  and  I  know  not  but  it  may  be  main- 
taineo  that  a  free  State  the  worfl  conflituted,  as  was 
that  of  i1  lorence,  is,  with  all  its  diforders,  factions, 
and  tumults,  preferable  to  any  abfolute  Monarchy, 
however  calm  J. 

Seel.  VII.  The  Mifery  and  Infecurity  of  the 
Cnefars  from  their  overgrown  Power. 

ry^HESE  Emperors  of  Rome,  who  had  facri- 
^  JL  freed  their  country  and  all  things  to  their 
fupreme  power,  found  little  eafe  and  fecurity  from 
its  being  fupreme.  From  Caefar  the  Dictator,  who 
had  facrificed  public  Liberty,  and  was  himfelf  facri- 
freed  to  her  manes,  till  Charlemain,  above  thirty 
of  them  were  murdered,  and  four  of  them  mur¬ 
dered  themfelves ;  the  foldiery  were  their  matters, 

k  Inttrumenta  fervitutis  &  reges  habuere, 

1  Solitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  vocant,  •  . 

and 
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and  upon  every  pique  put  them  to  death.  IT  the 
Prince  was  chofcn  by  tne  Senate,  this  was  rcafon 
enough  for  fhedding  his  blood  by  the  Armies  5  or 
if  the  Armies  chofe  him,  this  choice  of  their  own 
never  proved  an  obftacle  againft  fhedding  it.  It  was 
the  foldiers  that  di  (patched  the  Emperor  Pertinax, 
after  he  had  been  forced  to  accept  the  Empire.  Thefe 
lofty  Sovereigns  having  trodden  under  foot  the 
Senate,  People  and  Laws,  the  heft  fupportsof  legi¬ 
timate  -Power,  held  their  feeptre  and  their  lives  upon 
the  co lately  of  their  mailers  the  foldiers.  He  who 
fwayed  the  Univerfe,  was  a  flave  to  his  own  mer¬ 
cenaries. 

Though  Auguftus  had  reigned  (b  long,  and  fo 
thoroughly  enfeebled  or  extinguifhed  the  maxims  of 
Liberty,  and  introduced  and  fettled  thofe  of  Mo¬ 
narchy  ;  Tiberius  his  immediate  Succeffor,  thought 
himfelf  fo  little  fafe,  that  he  lived  in  perpetual  vaf- 
falage  to  his  own  fears.  By  making  all  men  (laves, 
he  could  not  make  himfelf  free,  and  was  only  the 
mod  overgrown  and  gaudy  Have  in  the  Empire  ;  fo 
much  do  Princes  gain  by  being  above  Law  !  I  hey 
who  will  be  content  with  no  terms  of  reigning,  but 
fuch  as  make  all  men  fear  them,  will  find  reafons 
to  fear  all  men.  Tiberius  did  fo,  and  the  many 
facrifices  which  he  made  to  his  fear,  far  from  1  even¬ 
ing,  did  but  encreafe  it,  as  fuch  facrifices  did  but 
multiply  enemies  and  terrors. 

Fir  ft  he  dreaded  Agrippa  Pofthumus,  and  mur¬ 
dered  him  ;  but  the  murder  enfured  not  his  repofe, 
even  from  that  quarter  ;  for  a  (lave  of  that  Prince  per- 
fonated  his  mafter,  and  alarmed  Tiberius  more  than 
Agrippa  had  done.  He  dreaded  Germanicus,  and 
when  that  excellent  perfon  was  dead  (by  no  fair 
means,  it  was  fuppofed)  he  dreaded  Agrippina  his 
wife,  and  her  little  children  ;  and  when  by  all  man¬ 
ner  of  treachery  and  cruelty  he  had  opprefted  them, 
he  was  feized  with  new  dread  from  Sejanus,  die 

greateft: 
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greateft  and  jufteft  of  all ;  nor  ceafed  his  dread  after 
the  execution  of  Sejanus ;  infomuch,  that  he  com- 
nianoed  a  general  Maffacre  of  all  his  Family,  Friends 
and  Adherents.  Next,  his  fears  foil  continuing,  he 
doomed  to  the  mod  barbarous  death  his  own  grand- 
ions  by  German icus;  for  their  being  already  under 
rmferaole  imprifonment  and  exile,  did  not  fuffice 
And  when  the  Family  of  Germanicus  wasdefooyed  • 
he  had  remaining  fears  from  the  Friends  and  De- 
pendants  of  that  Houfe  ;  thefe  were  the  next  ob- 
lects  of  his  Vengeance,  which  he  executed  fiercely. 
Nor  fmall  was  the  Terror  which  he  entertained  of 
his  own  Mother;  and  when  foe  was  gone,  he  let 

fooie  ms  rage  upon  foe  Favourites  and  Adherents  of 
his  Mother.- 

Now  after  all  thefe  precautions,  fo  many  and  fo 
bloody,  did  his  fufpicions  abate?  No;  they  were 
rather  whetted  and  inflamed  Of  the  great  Lords 
of  the  oenate  he  was  under  perpetual  apprehenfions, 
and  making  daily  victims ;  their  wealth  and  race, 
nay,  their  poverty,  names,  and  qualities  frightened 
him  ;  he  feared  friends  and  enemies.  Thofe  who 
ad/ifed  him  in  council,  thofe  who  diverted  him  at 
his  Jeifure  hours  ;  his  Confidents,  Counfellors,  and 
■bottle-companions,  were  all  Martyrs  to  his  Jealoufy 
and  Fury.  He  was  fo  afraid  of  confiderable  men, 
or  giving  them  employments  which  made  them  fo, 
that  fome  who  were  appointed  Governors  of  Pro¬ 
vinces,  v/ere  never  permitted  to  go  thither,  and 
great  Provinces,  for  a  courfe  of  years,  left  defotute 
of  their  Governors;  and  though  he  dreaded  fors 
and  innovations  above  all  things  n ;  yet  he  fuffered 
the  lofs  and  devaluation  of  Provinces,  the  infults  and 
invafion  of  enemies,  rather  than  trull  any  one  with 
the  power  of  avenging  the  State,  and  repulfing  the 

m  Irritatus  fuppliciis. 

n  Nihil  reque  Tiberium  anxium  habebat,  quam  ne 
compofita  turbarentur. 

public 
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public  foe.  Thus  he  left  Armenia  to  be  feized  by 
the  Parthians,  Moefia  by  the  Dacians  and  other  bar¬ 
barians,  and  both  the  Gauls  to  be  ravaged  by  the 
Germans0,  fays  Suetonius. 

Se£l.  VII f.  A  reprefentation  of  the  Tor¬ 

ments  and  Horrors  under  which  Tiberius 
lived. 

T  ^C^HAT  joy,  what  tranquillity  did  Tiberius 
W  reap  from  his  great  and  unaccountable  So¬ 
vereignty  f  Did  it  exempt  him  from  difquiet,  or 
could  all  his  efforts,  all  the  terrors  of  his  Power, 
prevent  or  remove  ids  own  ?  Did  his  numerous  Ar¬ 
mies  protedl  him  from  the  affaults  of  fear  and  ap- 
prehenfion  ?  Did  he  deep  the  founder  for  his  Prae¬ 
torian  Bands  ?  Did  the  Rocks  of  Capreae,  hardly 
acceffible  to  men,  keep  off  thofe  horrors  of  mind 
which  haunted  him  at  Rome,  and  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  ?  Or  rather,  with  all  the  eclat  of  Empire,  with 
all  his  Policy  and  all  his  Guards,  was  he  not  the 
moft  miferable  Being  in  his  Dominions  ?  Doubtlefs 
he  was  ;  other  particulars,  the  moft  obnoxious  and 
threatened,  had  but  fome  things  and  fome  perfons 
to  fear;  Tiberius  dreaded  all  men  and  every  thing. 
Was  his  Power  unlimited  ?  fo  was  his  Mifery  ;  the 
more  he  made  others  fuffer,  the  fafter  he  multiplied 
his  own  torments.  He  himfelf  con feffed,  that  all 
the  anger  of  the  Deities  could  not  doom  him  to 
more  terrible  anguifh  than  that  under  which  he  felt 
himfelf  perifhing  daily. 

Imagine  this  great  Prince,  this  Sovereign  of  Rome, 
in  hourly  fear  of  fecret  Affaffins  ;  daily  dreading 
and  expelling  the  news  of  Armies  revolted,  a  new 
Emperor  created,  and  himfelf  depofed:  imagine  him 
hxed  upon  a  high  rock,  and  watching  there  from 

0  Vagno  dedecore  Imperii,  nec  minore  difcrimine. 

day 
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day  to  day,  with  a  careful  eye  and  an  anxious  and 
boding  heart,  for  fignals  from  the  Continent,  whe¬ 
ther  he  mud  day  or  fly  :  imagine  him  every  mo¬ 
ment  ready  to  commit  himfelf  to  the  waves  and 
tcmpeds,  and  to  efcape  whither  he  could  for  life 
and  (belter  :  imagine  him,  even  after  a  Confpiracy 
fuppreffed,  lurking  for  nine  months  together  in  one 
lodge,  under  fuch  terrors  as  not  to  dare  to  venture 
an  airing  even  in  his  beloved  Capreae,  however 
walled  with  Rocks  and  defended  with  Guards.  In 
fliort,  he  feared  every  thing  but  to  do  evil,  which 
yet  was  the  foie  caufe  of  his  fears.  Such  was  his 
iituation  and  life,  and  fuch  the  bleffmg  of  lawlefs 
might  !  4  To  Tiberius  not  his  Imperial  fortune, 

. 4  not  his  gloomy  and  inacceflible  folitude  could  en- 
4  fure  repofe,  nor  keep  him  from  feeling  nor  even 
4  from  avowing  the  rack  in  his  bread  and  the  aveng- 
4  ing  furies  that  purfued  him.’  His  Death  too,  was, 
like  his  life  and  reign,  tragical  and  bloody. 

Seft.  IX.  The  terrible  Operation  of  lawlefs 
Power  upon  the  minds  of  Princes  ;  and 
how  it  changes  them. 

qpIBERIUS  was  an  able  man;  he  had  talents 
for  Affairs  ;  he  had  eminent  fufficiency  in 
War;  during  the  Commonwealth  he  would  have 
well  fupported  the  Dignity  of  a  Senator;  he  would 
have  filled  the  firft  Offices  of  the  State ;  he  would 
have  probably  been  zealous  for  public  Liberty.  He 
had  even  under  Augudus,  while  he  was  yet  a  Sub¬ 
ject,  acquired  a  fignal  name  and  edimation.  Nay 
it  is  likely  he  might  have  left  behind  him  a  high 
reputation  and  applaufe ;  for  he  had  Art  enough  to 
have  hid  or  fuppreffed  the  ill  qualities  which  were 
naturally  in  him  ;  fo  that  he  might  have  lived  happy 
and  admired,  and  died  in  renown.  But  being,  un¬ 
happily  for  himfelf  and  his  Country,  inveded  with 
4  Power 
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Power  without  controul,  he  let  loofe  all  his  Padions, 
and  he,  who  might  have  proved  an  excellent  and 
ufeful  Member  of  a  free  State,  became  a  Prince  al¬ 
together  mercilefs  and  pernicious  ;  a  terrible  Ty¬ 
rant,  void  of  natural  affection  for  his  own  Blood 
and  Family,  void  of  all  regard  and  tendernefs  for 
his  People,  and  podeded  with  intenfe  hate  towards 
the  Senate  and  Nobility.  One  of  his  difcernment 
was  not  to  be  deceived  by  Flattery  5  he  knew  that, 
whatever  fubmiffions  and  even  prodrations  were 
made  him,  the  Yoke  o 1  Sovereignty  was  grating 
and  grievous  to  the  Romans,  and  he  fought  revenge 
upon  their  perfons  for  hating  his  Ufurpation.  This 
condudl  made  him  more  hated,  and  this  hatred  en¬ 
raged  him  fo,  that  at  lad,  renouncing  all  fhame,  and 
throwing  away  his  beloved  Arts  of  Diffimulation, 
he  commenced,  as  it  were,  an  open  Enemy  to  his 
People,  furrendered  himfelf  over  to  every  a£f  of 
Cruelty,  and  to  every  abomination,  even  to  Rapa- 
cioufnefs  and  Plunder,  a  vice  to  which  for  a  long 
time  he  feemed  to  have  no  biafs. 

But  what  is  not  to  be  apprehended  from  Power 
without  controul,  and  who  is  to  be  trufled  with  it, 
when  a  man  of  fuch  drong  parts  and  long  expe¬ 
rience  as  Tiberius,  was  fo  entirely  madered  and 
perverted  by  it  ?  It  is  a  talk  too  mighty  for  the  foul 
of  man,  and  fit  for  none  but  God,  who  cannot 
change,  cannot  a£I  padionately,  cannot  be  mis¬ 
taken,  and  is  omniprefent.  There  are  few  indances 
of  men  who  have  not  been  corrupted  and  intoxicated 
with  it,  and  many,  of  whom  the  highed  hopes  were 
conceived,  have  degenerated  notorioufly  under  it. 
When  men  are  once  above  fear  of  punifhment,  they 
foon  grow  to  be  above  fhame.  Beddes,  the  genius 
and  abilities  of  men  are  limited,  but  their  paflions 
and  vanity  boundlefs  ;  hence  fo  few  can  be  perfectly 
good,  and  fo  many  are  tranfcendently  evil.  They 
midake  good  fortune  for  great  merit,  and  are  apt 

to 
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to  rife  in  their  own  conceit  as  high  at  lead  as  for¬ 
tune  can  raife  them.  Galba  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  men,  worthy  of  Empire,  and  that  opinion 
would  have  ever  continued,  had  he  never  been  tried ; 
and  Vefpafian  was,  till  then,  the  only  indance  of 
an  Emperor  by  power  changed  for  the  better  p. 

Se6t.  X.  The  wretched  Fears  accompanying 
the  Poffeffion  of  arbitrary  Power,  exem¬ 
plified  in  Caligula  and  other  Roman 
Emperors. 

ATOR  was  this  anguifli  and  thefe  fears  peculiar 
X N  to  Tiberius,  his  Succeffors  felt  them  eminent¬ 
ly  ;  as  did  every  one  who  reigned  as  he  reigned. 
Caligula  was  fo  haunted  by  inward  horrors,  and  his 
imagination  fo  terrified,  that  he  became  almod  a 
dranger  to  deep,  and  ufed  to  roam  about  the  palace 
while  others  dept,  afraid  of  the  night,  and  invok¬ 
ing  the  return  of  day.  Upon  an  alarm  from  Ger¬ 
many,  he  prepared  to  run  away  from  Rome;  and  was 
always  provided  with  exquidte  poifon  againd  an 
exigency.  Claudius  fcarce  lived  a  moment  of  his 
Reign  free  from  affrights  and  fufpicions  ;  nor  was 
there  any  accident  fo  trivial,  or  any  Man,  Wo¬ 
man,  or  Slave,  or  Child  fo  contemptible,  as  not  to 
difmay  him  and  fet  him  upon  fanguinary  precau¬ 
tions  and  punifhments ;  he  was  feveral  times  almod 
frighted  out  of  his  Sovereignty,  and  willing  to 
creep  away  into  fafety  and  folitude.  Even  before 
the  Senate,  which  upon  the  dght  of  a  dagger,  he 
had  fummoned  in  great  hafte  and  earneffnefs,  the 
poor  unmanly  wretch  burft  into  tears  and  howling, 
bewailing  his  perillous  condition,  that  in  no  place 
or  circumftance  could  he  be  out  of  the  way  of  dan- 

p  Solufque  omnium  ante  fe  Principum  in  melius  nxu- 
tatus  eft. 

gen 
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ger.  His  whole  life  was  governed  by  fears,  and  his 
fears  by  his  wives  and  freedmen  ;  hence  hisexceffive 
cruelty,  according  to  the  meafure  of  his  own  ti¬ 
midity,  or  of  their  ambition,  vindiclivenefs,  and 
rapacity.  The  Horrors  of  Nero’s  guilt  never  for- 
fo ok  him  ;  they  were  fometimes  To  violent,  that 
every  joint  about  him  trembled  ;  he  dreaded  his 
Mother’s  Ghofl  as  much  as  he  had  her  living  Spirit* 
and  made  doleful  complaints,  that  the  Furies  pur¬ 
sued  him  with  Stripes,  and  Rage,  and  burning  Tor¬ 
ches :  and  that  he  wTas  alarmed  with  horrid  fhrieks 
and  groans  from  his  Mother’s  Tomb.  What  el  fa 
did  Heliogabalus  apprehend  but  a  violent  death* 
when  he  went  always  provided  with  a  filken  halter 
and  a  golden  poignard,  as  expedients  to  efcape  death 
by  the  hand  of  an  enemy  ?  For  the  like  purpofe 
Caracalla  made  himfelf  a  copious  provifion  of  poi- 
fons.  This  barb  arous  Parricide  was  wont  to  com¬ 
plain  that  the  Ghofl:  of  his  Father,  and  that  of  his 
Brother  by  him  murdered,  terrified  and  purfued  him 
with  drawn  fwords.  So  forely  did  the  bloody  Hor¬ 
rors  of  their  Crimes  and  Infamy,  haunt  thefe  men 
of  Blood,  and  became  their  Executioners  !  What 
availed  their  Power  and  Armies  againft  the  alarms 
of  their  Confcience  ?  Could  all  their  Titles  and 
Might,  ah  the  Guards  at  their  gate,  fcare  away  re¬ 
flection,  or  refcue  them  from  the  agonies  and  gore- 
ings  of  their  own  breafts  ? 

Sed.  XL  What  it  is  that  conftitutes  the  Se¬ 
curity  and  Glory  of  a  Prince ;  and  how 

a  Prince  and  People  become  eftransed  from 
each  other. 

WflA  I  then  is  it  that  a  Prince  may  rely  en 
for  the  fecurity  of  his  Perfon,  and  the  quiet 
of  his  Soul  ?  Hear  the  opinion  of  a  great  and  a  good 
~  nnce?  Marcus  Antoninus,  delivered  to  his  Friends 

Vol.IV,  M  and 
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and  Counfellors  juft  before  he  expired :  i  Verily  it 
4  is  neither  the  influence  of  Revenue  and  Treafures, 
4  nor  the  multitude  of  Guards,  that  can  uphold  a 

*  Prince,  or  allure  him  of  obedience,  unlefs  with 
4  the  duty  of  obedience,  the  zeal  and  affections  of 
4  his  People  do  concur.  Surely,  only  long  and  fe- 
4  cure  is  the  Reign  of  fuch  a  one  as  by  aCtions  of 
4  benignity  ftamps  upon  the  hearts  of  his  People 
4  the  impreflions  of  love  ;  not  thofe  of  fear  by  a&s 
4  of  cruelty.’  He  adds,  c  that  a  Prince  has  nothing 
4  to  fear  from  his  People,  as  long  as  their  obedience 
4  flows  from  Inclination,  and  is  not  conftrained  by 
4  Servitude;  and  that  Subjects  will  never  refufe  obe- 
4  dience,  when  they  are  not  treated  with  contumely 

•  and  violence 

A  man  who  means  no  ill  would  not  feek  the 
Power  to  do  it,  and  he  who  feeks  that  Power,  or 
has  it,  will  be  eternally  fufpe&ed  to  mean  no  good. 
Now  the  only  way  to  obviate  fuch  fufpicion,  is,  to 
a£l  by  known  rules  of  Law ;  he  who  rules  by  con- 
lent  is  obnoxious  to  no  blame.  Such  reftraint  may 
probably  at  fome  times  keep  a  juft  Prince  from  do¬ 
ing  good,  but  it  certainly  withholds  a  bad  one  from 
doing  much  greater  mifchief.  An  arbitrary  Prince 
who  can  do  what  he  will,  is  for  ever  liable  to  be 
fufpeCIed  of  willing  all  that  he  can  ;  hence  his  peo¬ 
ple  miftruft  him  ;  hence  his  indignation  for  their 
miftruft,  and  hence  the  root  of  eternal  jealoufy  and 
uneafinefs  between  him  and  them. 

The  People  likewife  expeCl  complaifance  from 
the  Prince,  expeCt  to  have  their  fentiments  and  hu¬ 
mours  confidered  ;  while  the  Prince  probably  thinks 
that  they  have  no  right  to  form  any  judgment  of 
public  matters,  or  to  make  any  demands  upon  him; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  requires  of  them  blind  re¬ 
verence  and  obedience  to  his  Authority;  and  ac- 

i  See  Herodian  in  Marc,  Antonin, 
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quiefcence  in  his  fuperior  Condudl  and  Skill ;  that 
ah  his  doings  fhould  pafs  for  juft  ;  himfelf  for  a  per- 
fon  altogether  facred  and  unaccountable ;  and  his 
words  for  Laws.  If  their  behaviour  towards  him 
do  not  happen  to  fquare  exadfly  with  thefe  his  fo- 
vereign  notions  and  high  conceit  of  himfelf,  he  will 
be  apt  to  think,  or  fome  officious  flatterer  will  be 
ready  to  perfuade  him  r,  4  his  Royal  Authority  is 
*  fet  at  nought,  the  People  are  revolted ;  and  what 
£  remains  but  that  they  take  Arms  ?’  To  punifti 
therefore  their  Difobedience,  he  proceeds  to  vio¬ 
lence,  and  exercifes  real  feverity  for  imaginary  guilt. 
Mifchief  is  prolific ;  violence  in  him  begets  refent- 
ment  in  them ;  the  People  murmur  and  exclaim  ; 
the  Prince  is  thence  provoked,  and  ftudies  vengeance; 
when  one  a<ft  of  vengeance  is  refented  and  expo  fed, 
as  it  ever  will  be,  more  will  follow.  Thus  things 
go  on.  Affe&ion  is  not  only  loft,  but  irrecoverable 
on  either  fide  j  hatred  is  begun  on  both  j  and  Prince 
and  People  eonfioer  themfelves  no  longer  as  IVIa- 
giftrate  and  Subjects,  but  one  another  as  Enemies# 
Hence  perhaps  Caligula’s  inhuman  wifh,  that  he 
could  murder  all  his  People  at  a  blow.  The  fequei 

^iS  *s  ea^  ;  he  is  continually 

deftroying  them  j  they  are  continually  wiftiin^  him 
deftroyed.  & 

Se6t.  XII.  How  nearly  it  behoves  a  Prince 
to  be  beloved  and  efteemed  by  his  Subjedts. 
The  terrible  Confequences  of  their  mutual 
Miftrufl  and  Hatred. 

HOW  much  does  it  import  Princes  to  preferve 
the  good  opinion  of  their  people  !  when  it  is 
once  loft,  it  is  fcarce  ever  to  be  recalled.  When 

*  Spretam  voluntatem  Principis,  defeiviffe  populum  t 
quid  reliquum  aifj  ut  caperent  ferrum  ? 

M  z 
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once  they  come  to  believe  ill  of  their  Prince,  there 
is  nothing  fo  ill  that  they  will  not  believe ;  as  in 
the  inllance  of  Tiberius,  of  whom  things  the  moil 
improbable  and  horrid  were  believed.  It  is  hard¬ 
ly  poilible  for  any  merit,  the  moil  genuine  and  ex¬ 
alted,  to  preferve  popular  favour  for  a  long  time ; 
accidents  and  difafters  will  be  falling  in,  to  four  the 
Spirits  of  the  populace  ;  or  fome  freih  merit,  more 
new  or  more  glaring,  may  appear,  and  leffen  or  in¬ 
tercept  their  admiration  of  the  other  ;  or  the  fame 
perfon  may  not  always  have  the  fame  opportunities 
to  oblige  them  ;  fo  that  the  beft  care  and  conduct  can 
only  ferve  to  retain  it  to  a  certain  degree  ;  and  this 
by  good  conduct  is  certainly  and  always  to  be  done. 
But  when  the  reputation  of  the  Prince  with  his  Sub¬ 
jects  is  entirely  gone,  fomething  worfe  than  the  bare 
want  of  it  will  enfue.  Between  a  Prince’s  forfeit¬ 
ing  the  public  Affection  and  his  incurring  the  pub¬ 
lic  Hatred,  there  is  fcarce  any  medium,  and  even 
that  medium  is  a  terrible  one,  iince  to  be  fcorned  is 
not  much  better  than  to  be  hated,  and  often  infers 
it. 

Would  a  Prince  live  in  fecurity,  eafe  and  cre¬ 
dit  !  let  him  live  and  rule  by  a  ftandard  certain  and 
fixed,  that  of  Laws,  nor  grafpatmore  than  is  given 
him.  Many  by  feeking  too  much  have  loft  all, 
and  forfeited  their  Crown  through  the  wantonnef 
and  folly  of  loading  it  with  falfe  and  invidious  or¬ 
naments.  While  nothing  would  ferve  them  but 
lawlefs  Power,  even  their  legitimate  Authority  grew 
odious,  and  was  rent  from  them.  They  fet  theif 
People  the  example  of  affirming  what  was  none  of 
theirs,  to  do  adls  of  violence  in  defence  of  violated 
Laws,  to  judge  for  themfelves,  and  to  fanclify  by 
the  title  of  Right  whatever  they  could  accomplifh 
by  force.  Rather  than  Jive  upon  bad  terms,  people 
will  be  apt  to  make  their  own  terms,  and  think  no 
fealty  is  due  where  no  faith  is  kept.  Who  would 
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not  rejoice  more  in  a  free  gift  than  in  plunder  ?  for 
fuch  is  the  difference  between  Power  conferred  and 
Power  ufurpcd,  What  new  Prerogative  acquired 
to  the  Crown,  or  what  new  Revenue  can  make 
amends  for  the  Hearts  of  the  People  eftranged  and 
embittered  ?  This  is  fuch  a  lofs,  as  no  acquifition, 
no  pomp  of  Power  whatfoever,  can  atone  for.  We 
have  feen  under  what  gloom,  affright,  and  defpair 
the  Caefars  lived  and  fwayed,  though  their  fway 
was  without  check  and  bounds.  Machiavel  fays, 
that  when  a  Prince  has  once  incurred  the  public  hate, 
there  is  no  perfon  nor  thing  which  he  ought  not  to 
dread. 

He  who  does  no  ill,  fears  none  ;  but  fuch  as  are 
continually  creating  terrors  and  calamities  toothers, 
have  abundant  reafon  to  be  under  continual  appre- 
henfions  themfelves.  How  much  more  defirable, 
how  much  more  juft,  and  eafy,  and  fafe  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  Prince,  who  lives  and  rules  by  Laws  over 
a  free  People  by  their  own  confent  ?  both  People 
and  Laws  are  his  guard,  and  what  fecures  them, 
fecures  him.  They  feel  that  he  loves  them  3  and 
he  is  confcious  that  they  ought  to  love  him.  This 
is  Government,  and  the  effects  of  it  3  not  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  boundlefs  arrogance  or  folly  3  not  the  in- 
f tilts  of  one  over  all,  nor  confequently  his  diftruft 
of  them,  nor  their  flavifh  dread  of  him  3  but  the 
equal  adminiftration  of  eternal  Righteoufnefs,  and 
flated  Laws  3  an  endearing  intercourfe  of  fatherly 
care  and  protection,  and  of  filial  gratitude  and  duty. 
How  amiable  muft  it  be,  how  refrefhing  to  a  generous 
Spirit,  to  oblige  and  folace  a  whole  People,  to  have 
a  whole  People  adore  and  blefs  him  !  What  mafter 
of  flaves,  even  the  high  eft  and  moft  unbounded 
mafter,  can  boaft  fo  much  of  himfelf  and  his  flaves  ? 
The  grandeur  of  fuch  a  Prince  is  all  falfe  and  tinfel, 
painted  and  hollow  3  he  is  never  fecu*e,  becaufe  he 
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is  not  innocent ;  he  is  not  innocent,  becaufe  he  is 
an  Oppreflor. 

To  rule  by  mere  Will,  is  to  rule  by  violence, 
and  violence  is  War.  He  who  puts  himfelf  in  a 
Hate  of  Hoflility  with  his  Subjedfs,  invites  Hoflility 
from  them,  as  did  the  late  King  James,  who  having 
no  Confidence  in  the  Laws,  which  he  had  violated, 
nor  in  his  People,  whom  he  had  opprefied,  put 
himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  War  againft  his  Subje&s  ; 
fio  that  when  they  too  had  recourfe  to  arms,  they  did 
but  Hand  in  their  own  defence.  They  had  no  quarrel 
to  that  King  James,  who  had  taken  an  oath  to  rule 
by  Law  ;  but  when  that  King  aflumed  another  per- 
fion,  and,  in  fpite  of  Oaths  and  Laws,  would  opprefs 
and  fpoil,  they  who  owed  this  man  of  violence  no 
Allegiance,  oppofed  Might  to  Might,  fince  he 
would  abide  by  no  Law.  It  was  not  their  Prince 
therefore  that  they  refilled,  but  their  enemy  and 
Spoiler  :  he  in  truth,  had  no  more  Right  to  what 
the  Law  gave  him  not,  than  the  great  Turk  had  ; 
they  therefore  oppofed  not  an  Englilh  Monarch, 
but  an  Invader  and  a  Tyrant.  Nor  do  I  know  of 
any  People  who  threw  off  their  Monarchy  wantonly ; 
and  if  they  did  it  through  Oppreflion,  the  Oppreflor 
might  blame  himfelf  s.  Had  he  conquered  his  Sub- 
jedis,  what  would  he  have  gained,  but  the  deteftable 
Glory  of  a  triumphant  Oppreflor;  of  feeing  a  rich 
Country  reduced  by  fervitude  to  poverty,  and  of 
bearing  the  curfes  of  a  free  People  opprefied  ? 
Whoever  has  beheld  the  condition  of  a  great  neigh¬ 
bouring  Kingdom,  naturally  the  fine!!  in  Europe, 
has  feen  in  the  condition  of  the  Inhabitants,  poor, 
pale,  nalfy,  and  naked,  what  genuine  Glory  their 
Princes  have  reaped,  by  reducing  all  the  Laws  of 
their  Country  into  one  fhort  one,  that  of  Royal 
Will  and  Pleafure. 

$  Quidam,  poltquam  regum  pertaefum,  leges  malue- 
runt, 
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Sect.  XIII.  Public  Happinefs  only  then  cer¬ 
tain,  when  the  Laws  are  certain  and  in¬ 
violable. 

IT  is  allowed  that  amongft  the  Roman  Emperors, 
there  were  Tome  excellent  ones.  But  was  not 
all  this  chance?  They  might  have  proved  like  the 
reft,  who  were  incredibly  mifehievous  and  vile. 
They  had  nothing  but  their  own  Inclinations  to  re~ 
ftrain  them  ;  and  is  human  Society  to  depend  for 
fecurity  and  happinefs  upon  uncertain  Inclinations 
and  Will  ?  They  were  good  by  conformity  to  the 
Laws,  as  Laws  are  the  only  defence  againft  fuch  as 
are  bad.  The  bad  ones  had  almoft  funk  the  Empire 
to  a  chaos,  before  there  appeared  one  Prince  of  to¬ 
lerable  capacity  and  virtue  to  retrieve  it.  Infomuch 
that  Vefpafian  declared  it  to  beabfolutely  necdlary 
to  raife  a  fund  of  above  three  hundred  millions  of 
money  (of  our  money)  purely  to  fave  the  State  from 
abfolute  ruin,  and  diflolution  T.  After  Domitiaii 
there  fucceeded  five  good  Reigns,  during  which 
Law  and  Righteoufnefs  prevailed,  and  the  Emperors 
took  nothing,  neither  power  nor  money,  but  what 
Laws  long  eftablifhed  gave  them,  and  profefted  to 
derive  every  thing  from  the  Law,  and  to  occupy 
nothing  in  their  own  Name.  But  as  the  Emperor 
might  ftill  be  a  Tyrant  if  he  would,  that  wild 
Prince  Commodus  refumed  the  old  meafures  of 
violence,  and,  becoming  a  fecond  Caligula,  difli- 
pated  and  overturned  in  a  few  years,  all  the  treafure, 
wife  provifions  and  eftablifhments,  contrived  and 
gathered  by  his  predeceffors  during  the  beft  part  of 
a  Century. 

To  conclude,  if  Princes  would  never  encroach, 
Sutye&s  would  hardly  ever  rebel  j  and  if  the  former 

1  Ut  Refpublica  ftare  poffit. 
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knew  that  they  would  be  refilled,  they  would  not 
encroach  Every  Subjcft  knows  that  if  he  refills 
r  gam  ft  Lav/,  he  will  die  by  Law.  It  is  certain 
mi, chief  to  both  Prince  and  People,  to  aflert  flavilh 
■Uodn-ines,  and  no  fecurity  to  either  ;  fince  nature 
opprelfed  will  depart  from  paflive  principle.  But  to 
?  lCrt  t,ie  reafonablenefs  of  vindicating  violated  Laws, 
is  no  more  than  aliening  that  Laws  ought  not  to  be 
violated,  as  they  ever  will  be  where  there  is  no  pe¬ 
nalty  annexed.  The  leafl  attempt  upon  public  Li¬ 
berty  is  therefore  alarming  ;  if  it  is  fuffered  once, 
it  wnl  be  apt  to  be  repeated  often  ;  a  few  repetitions 
create  a  habit ;  habit  claims  prefcription  and  right, 
ouch  alfo  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  when  public  Af- 
fairs  are  once  difconcerted,  it  is  hard,  fometimes 
impoffible,  to  reftore  them  to  their  firll  firmnefs  ; 
numbers  become  engaged  in  the  corruption,  and 
wnl  be  trying  a!!  their  Arts  and  Power  to  fupport  it. 
Vv  here  it  grows  extenfive  and  general,  the  public 
Authority  will  probably  efyoufe  and  defend  it ;  and 
even  where  that  authority  is  againft  it,  the  torrent 
may  befoftrong  as  to  bear  down  Authority  itfelf. 
How  many  great  and  good  men  have  fallen  them- 
felves  while  they  flrove  to  reftore  the  State  ?  attempts 
to  reform  the  Soldiery,  to  reform  the  Clergy,  to 
reform  the  Civil  Adminiftration,  have  often  drawn 
down  a  tragical  doom  upon  the  authors  of  them, 
it  is  much  eafier  to  prevent  than  to  cure. 
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DISCOURSE  VI. 


Of  the  old  Law  of  Treafon  by  the  Em¬ 
perors  perverted  and  extended. 


Se£b.  I.  The  ancient  Purpofe  of  that  Law  ; 
the  Politics  of  Augutus  in  ftretchiner  it. 

O 


Proceed  now  to  fhew  by  what  Arts  and  Sup¬ 
ports  the  Tyranny  was  preferved  and  exerted 
how  the  old  Laws,  efpecially  that  of  Treafon, 
were  perverted,  and  to  explain  the  inftrumenta  reg- 
ni.  4  This  Law,  fays  Tacitus,  in  the  days  of  our 
4  Anceftors,  had  indeed  the  fame  Name,  but  implied 
*  different  arraignments  and  crimes,  namely  thofe 


v  4  againfl  the  State  ;  as  when  an  army  was  betrayed 
4  abroad,  when  feditions  were  raifed  at  home  ;  in 
4  ffort,  when  the  public  wasfaithlelly  adminiftered, 
4  and  the  Majefty  of  the  Roman  People  was  de- 
6  bafed.  Thefe  were  Adions  ;  and  Adions  were 
4  punifhed,  but  woids  were  free.  Auguftus  was 
4  the  firft  who  brought  Libels  under  the  penalties 
4  of  this  wrefled  Law  a/ 


In  that  fenfe  of  this  Law  (and  doubtlefs  it  is  the 
true  fenfe)  the  Emperors  were  the  criminals  ;  they 
who  had  enflaved  Senate  and  People,  ufurped  and 
deftroyed  the  State.  But  they  had  got  the  Power 


a  Legem  Majeftatis  reduxerat  (Tiberius) ;  cui  nomen 
apud  veteres  idem,  fed  alia  in  judicium  veniebant :  fi 
quis  proditione  exercitum,  aut  plebem  fed itionibtrs,  de- 
nique  male  gefta  Repub.  Majeftatem  populi  Romani  mi- 
nuiffet.  Fad  a  arguebantur,  dida  impune  erant.  Pri¬ 
mus  Auguftus  cognitionem  de  famofis  libellis,  fpecie 
legis  ejus  tradavit.  r 
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of  interpreting  Laws,  or  of  directing  thofe  who  did, 
and  confequently  were  become  the  Law-makers! 
As  Laws  obferved  had  defended  Liberty  ;  Laws 
w/e^ed  ^ecured  the  Ufurpers.  Hence  the  old  Law 
of  1  reafon  was  degraded  and  perverted  to  involve 
in  its  penalties  the  Authors  of  Lampoons  and  Pas¬ 
quinades.  1  his  Law  of  Majefly  was  fo  much  and 
fo  long  proffituted  and  abufed ;  fo  much  bloodfhed 
and  oppreffion  was  committed  by  the  fucceedino 
Emperors  under  its  name,  that  at  Jajft  every  fentence 
and  punifhment,  however  juft,  which  was  pronoun- 
ceu  by  virtue  of  it,  was  thought  unlawful  and 
cruel  ;  fo  that  out  of  deteffation  to  this  abufed  Law, 
many  other  good  Laws  perifhed. 

Doubtlefs  Reputation  is  a  tender  thing,  and  ought 
no  more  to  be  violated  than  property  or  life  ;  and 
they  who  attack  and  blacken  it,  are  as  vile  Offen¬ 
ders  as  they  who  rob  and  Heal.  But  there  was  no 
better  pretence  for  making  it  treafonable,  than  for 
conftruing  any  other  offence  againff  particulars,  to 
be  an  offence  againff  the  public.  In  truth,  Auguftus 
could  have  no  other  view  in  this,  than  the  fuppref* 
fing  of  that  freedom  of  Speech  which  was  an 
effedf  of  the  freedom  of  the  ancient  Government, 
and  inconfiffent  with  his  Ufurpation.  When  words 
were  made  Treafon,  it  was  time  to  be  wary  of  one’s 
expreffions;  efpeciaily  when  the  Conffrudfion  of 
them  was  merely  arbitrary,  and  the  Law  that  made 
them  fo,  was  utterly  filent  about  them,  there  re¬ 
mained  no  fort  of  rule  to  know  when  they  were 
otherwife  ;  nor  had  he  who  was  to  bejudge  any  rule 
but  his  own  fufpicion,  anger  and  partiality.  For 
every  word,  for  every  adfion,  men  were  involved 
in  procefs  for  Treafon,  provided  there  appeared  but 
an  informer  to  charge  him,  and  call  it  fo. 

It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  fay  that  Auguftus  fome- 
times  overlooked  or  pardoned  invedfives  againff  him- 
.fclf»  It  was  HI  grimace  and  falfe  generality  j  fince, 

after 
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after  this  Law  was  fo  terribly  inverted,  there  was 
little  likelihood  that  men  would  run  fuch  capital 
nfques.  If  contumelies  upon  private  perfons  were 
high  Treafon,  what  muff  it  be  to  meddle  with  the 
Prince  or  his  Adminiftration  ?  He  took  care  of  him- 
felf  without  Teeming  to  do  fo  ;  he  found  his  own 
iandfuary  in  providing  one  for  others  ;  and  regula¬ 
tions  made  for  his  own  defence  and  gratification, 
had  an  appearance  of  a  fpirit  altogether  public  and 
difmterefted.  But  it  was  a  downright  infult  upon 
the  fenfe  of  mankind,  to  convert  a  petulant  imagF 
nation  and  a  few  wanton  words,  into  a  crime  againfi 
the  State.  He  who  expofed  the  gallantries  of  a  Lady 
of  Quality,  or  the  faults  and  foibles  of  a  Patrician, 
was,  forfooth,  deemed  to  bear  hoflile  purpofes  againfb 
the  Commonwealth  :  for  this  is  the  conftruclion  of 
Treafon  by  the  Lawyers.  Yet  Auguftus  himfelf 
had  made  obfcene  Libels,  particularly  upon  Fulvia 
the  wife  of  Anthony.  This  multiplying  of  Trea- 
Tons  from  Words  and  Writings,  had  a  melancholy 
afpedQ  for,  befides  thatTreafons  multiplied  are  the 
bulwarks  and  engines  of  Tyranny  ;  looks  at  laft 
became  treafonable,  as  did  natural  fy mpathy  and 
forrow,  nay,  fighs  and  filence. 

Auguftus  was  cunning  enough  to  know  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Treafons  multiplied  to  his  own  domi¬ 
nation,  and  wrefted  adultery  alfo  into  a  crime  of 
State.  His  daughter  and  her  daughter  were  pro- 
ftitutes,  and  all  their  gallants,  according  to  this  mer¬ 
ciful  Monarch,  were  Tray  tors,  and  becaufe  thefe 
fort  of  Tray  tors  were  very  numerous,  as  well  ^as 
confiderable  for  quality  and  credit,  he  had  here  a 
good  pretence  to  get  rid  of  many  confiderable  Ro- 
mans,  who  gave  him  uneafinefs  and  jealoufy.  With 
death  or  banifhment  therefore  he  punifhed  their  gal¬ 
lants.  For  to  a  crime  common  between  men  and 
women,  he  gave  the  grievous  name  of  Treafon  and 
Sacrilege,  and  trod  upon  the  moderation  of  Anti- 
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quhy. '  Nor  was  this  fort  of  Treafon  limited  to  the 
Reigning  Houfe  and  the  blood  of  the  Cjefars ;  it 
was  univerfal,  and  every  Adulterer  was  a  Traytor  y 
by  which  he  made  himfelf  the  greateft  Traytor  in 
Rome,  as  he  was  the  moft  univerfal  Adulterer ;  nor 
were  his  own  fevereLaws  any  check  upon  him,  no 
more  than  the  facred  ties  of  friendfhip  ;  for  he  fpared 
iiot  the  wife  of  his  own  Favourite,  and  faithful 
Coun  fed  or  Adaecenas.  This  was  not  extreme  pru- 
dence  in  fo  great  a  Politician,  to  be  daily  violating 
inftitutions  of  his  own  making,  efpecially  when  by 
the  rigour  of  the  penalties,  and  the  formidable  name 
which  he  had  given  to  the  crime,  he  had  {hewn 
how  important  and  unpardonable  he  thought  it  7 
tmlefs,  like  the  Princes  of  Italy  in  MachiavePs  time,7 
he  broke  penal  Laws,  to  encourage  others  to  do  fo, 

on  purpofe  to  enfnare  delinquents,  and  gain  con¬ 
fiscations. 

,Sc6b.  II*.  The  Deification  of  the  Emperors, 
what  an  engine  of  Tyranny,  and  fnare  to 
the  Roman  People. 

THE  Deification  of  Auguftus  and  his  ufurp- 
ing  even  in  his  life-time  the  Attributes  and 
Prerogatives  of  a  Deity,  was  another  fnare  for  Power 
and  Crimes.  Henceforth  every  offence  offered  to 
this  new  Deity  was  high  Treafon  again  ft  the  Gods; 
for  he  was  a  God  as  well  as  the  beft  of  them,  and 
indeed  more  to  be  dreaded  than  all  of  them.  It 
became  a  high  crime  to  fwear  falfly  by  his  name, 
the  fame  as  if  the  name  of  Jupiter  had  been  fal- 
fified  ;  nay,  to  fell  his  Statue  in  the  fale  of  a  houfe 
or  gardens ;  and  the  citizens  of  Cyzicus,  notwith- 
Handing  their  faithful  adherence  and  ftrenuous  fer- 
vices  to  the  Romans  in  the  Mithndatic  War,  were 
bereft  of  their  freedom  for  negledling  the  worfbip 
&f  the  deified  Auguftus.  The  name  of  Apidius  Me- 
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rula  was  razed 'from  the  lift  of  Senators,  becaufe 
he  had  not  fworn  upon  the  Atfts  of  the  deified^  Au¬ 
guftus.  One  of  the  articles  charged  againft  C.  Si- 
fanus,  Proconful  of  Afia,  was,  that  he  violated  the 
Deity  of  Auguftus.  Varilia,  in  the  opinion  of  Ti¬ 
berius,  deferved  to  be  condemned,  if  (he  had  ut¬ 
tered  aught  irreligioufiy  concerning  the  deified  Au¬ 
guftus  j  lor  this  was  1  reafon  and  Blaiphemy.  Such 
was  the  awe  and  reverence  paid  to  this  frefh  Deity ; 
and  fuch  care  had  he  taken  to  tie  up  the  tongues  of 
men  from  cenfuring  him  living  or  dead  ;  he  was 
inftar  omnium  deorum  $  you  might  fay  what  you 
would  of  other  Gods,  but  beware  of  injuring  a 
deified  Emperor.  He  had  done  more  mifehief,  com¬ 
mitted  higher  oppreifions,  fpilt  more  human  blood  than 
all  the  men  in  the  world,  and  was  made  a  Deity  ! 

Nor  was  it  out  of  any  principle  of  Superftition, 
that  Tiberius  guarded  the  fame  and  Godhead  of 
Auguftus  with  fuch  fevere  fan&ions  ;  for  he  little 
mattered  the  Gods  and  godly  Rites,  being  himfelf 
a  Fatalift,  and  only  infatuated  with  notions  of  Aftro- 
j°gy.  Neither  was  it  from  any  regard  to  Auguftus 
(who  was  fufpedted  to  have  been  poifoned  to  make 
way  for  him)  and  whofe  Blood  and  Pofterity  he 
was  daily  deftroying  a  proceeding  inconfiftent  with 
the  adorations  and  facrifices  which  he  affedled  to 
offer  him,  as  Agrippina  truly  told  him.  But  he 
did  it  to  promote  Superftition  in  others,  and  rivet 
the  public  Slavery ;  fince  in  religious  devotion  paid 
to  a  Prince,  civil  fubmilfion  was  included  and  en¬ 
forced.  It  in  truth  imported  him  nearly  to  have  all 
the  Laws  and  doings  of  Auguftus  pafs  for  facred, 
and  to  fet  an  example  himfelf  that  he  thought  them 
fo.  Auguftus  had  left  him  (as  he  pretended)  his 
Succeffor,  and  it  behoved  him  that  Auguftus  ftiould 
pafs  for  a  Prince  of  confummate  wifdom ;  for  had 
he  erred  in  other  great  counfels  and  events,  he  might 
have  erred  in  that  j  befides,  Auguftus  was  a  popu¬ 
lar 
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Jar  Prince,  and  it  would  have  been  unpopular  to 
have  negleded  him,  or  refcinded  his  deeds  ? 

,WNer°ri ' 3  ,ac^ired, the  Sovereignty  by  'the  mur- 
der  of  Claudius,  and,  to  keep  it,  murdered  his 

Children  and  Kindred  ;  yet  he  at  firft  treated  his 
memory  with  high  regard,  vindicated  the  Reign 
and  even  extolled  the  parts  and  prudence  of  this 
deihed  fool ;  for  Claudius  too  was  lifted  amongft  the 
Gods  ;  he  who  had  been  the  moft  ftupid,  cowardly, 
and  bloody  Idiot  that  could  poffibly  wear  and  dif- 
grace  a  Diadem.  This  ftrange  animal  or  human 
moniter,  juft  begun  by  nature,  but  never  finifhed 
as  his  mother  uled  to  fay,  was  utterly  unfit  for  any 
Office  in  the  Empire  or  private  life,  yet  came  to 
be  an  Emperor  and  a  God.  So  that  to  bear  fove- 
reign  rule,  or  to  be  exalted  to  a  God,  no  qualifica¬ 
tion  at  all  was  necefl'ary.  His  grandmother  Livia 
contemned  him  even  to  loathing  ;  fhe  could  not 
bear  to  fpeak  to  him.  His  nephew  Caligula,  when 
he  had  butchered  many  of  his  kindred,  faved  Clau¬ 
dius  purely  to  keep  him  for  a  laughing-ftock.  He 
was  held  in  the  fame  fcorn  by  his  filler  Livilla,  by 
Auguftus  and  all  his  family.  He  was  thejeft  of  the 
Court  \  1  he  kindeft  word  Auguftus  gave  him 

was  that  of  mijellus ,  wretchlino-, 

Sed.  III.  The  Images  of  the  Emperors,  how 
lacred  they  became,  and  how  pernicious. 

AS  flattery  begot  fervitude,  fo  it  was  by  fervi- 
tude  propagated,  and  whatever  tended  to  fink 
and  debafe  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  as  fycophancy 
did,  e>alted  the  Tyrants;  nay,  their  Images  and 
Statues  became  facred  and  revered  ;  and  any  villain 
or  profligate  might  offer  what  outrage  he  pleafed 
to  every  worthy  man,  every  flave  infult  his  Lord, 


?  Pum  Claudius  inter  ludibria  aula?  erat. 
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every  criminal  efcape  juflice,  by  fheltering  himfelf 
under  the  Emperor's  Statue,  or  by  carrying  his  Ef¬ 
figies  about  him.  Nor  could  fo  confiderable  a  man 
as  a  Senator  of  Rome,  even  in  the  face  of  the  T  ri- 
bunal,  and  in  the  very  portal  of  the  Senate,  efcape 
the  infults  and  menaces  of  a  profligate  woman,  who 
thus  defended  herfelr  with  the  Image  of  Tiberius, 
though  he  had  legally  convi&ed  her  of  forgery ;  fo 
far  was  he  from  daring  to  bring  her  to  judgment. 
So  that  in  this  impious  reverence  to  a  lllent  Stone* 
all  Law,  and  punifhment,  and  protection  was  fwal- 
lowed  up.  This  gives  probability  to  what  Philo- 
flratus  tells  us  in  the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus, 
that  a  matter  was  condemned,  as  one  facrilegious 
and  accurfed,  for  having  chaftized  a  have,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  about  him  a  fmall  coin  impreffed  with 
the  Effigies  of  Tiberius.  So  vaftly  had  fervitude 
grown  upon  the  Romans  fo  early  as  the  Reign  of 
Tiberius,  and  in  the  bed:  part  of  his  Reign,  even 
while  he  yet  kept  tolerable  meafures  with  Law  and 
Liberty,  and  warily  avoided  all  exceffes  of  power 
and  cruelty.  Yet  in  his  Second  year,  Granius  Mar- 
cellus  being  arraigned  of  high  Treafon,  it  was  one 
of  the  Articles,  that  the  Statue  of  Marcellus  flood 
higher  than  that  of  the  Caefars,  and  from  that  of 
Auguflus  the  head  had  been  taken  off,  and  the  head 
of  Tiberius  put  on.  At  the  recital  of  this  Tibe¬ 
rius  waxed  into  fuch  a  flame  and  fury,  that,  de¬ 
parting  from  his  wonted  caution  and  filence,  he 
cried  aloud,  he  would  vote  in  this  caufe  himfelf 
under  the  tie  of  an  oath.  He  was  excellently  an- 
fwered  by  Cneius  Pifo,  who  afked  him  ;  4  In  what 
4  place,  Caefar,  will  you  chufe  to  vote  ?  if  firff,  I 
4  fhall  have  your  example  to  follow  ;  if  lafl,  I  fearj 
€  through  ignorance,  I  may  happen  to  differ  from 
‘  you/  Hence  the  refieitiyn  of  Tacitus^  that  there 

even 
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Liberty^?  r£mained  f0“C  faInt  traces  of  expiring 

-  It  is  not  ftrange,  however  hideous,  to  find  after- 
waids  thefe  Statues,  thefe  dead  reprefentatives  of  the 

f  ,Ufh  f  travaSant  and  inviolable 

landtity,  that  it  was  death  without  redemption  for 

a  mailer  to  chaftize  his  Have  near  the  picture  or 

image  of  Augufhis ;  death,  to  change  one’s  gar- 

.ments  there;  death  to  carry  a  coin  or  a  rin,  vfith 

his  Image  into  the  Privy  or  into  the  Stews  •  death 

to  drop  a  word  that  feemed  to  cenfure  any  acTon  or 

any  faying  of  his ;  and  death  was  the  portion  of 

that  unhappy  man,  who  fuffered  fome  public  ho 

nour  to  be  decreed  him  by  his  Colony,  on  the  An- 

niverfary  of  the  lame  day,  when  Auguftus  had  once 
public  honours  decreed  to  him. 

The  execrable  Caligula,  who  was  a  profelFed  foe 
to  the  human  race,  a  monfter  gorged  with  blood 
and  dyed  in  it,  affumed  Godhead  as  well  as  the  reft’ 
and  claimed  all  the  apparatu5  °f  Divinity,  a  Temoie 
and  Altars,  Worfhip  and  choice  Sacrifices.  It  is 
incredible  what  dreadful  punifhmerits  he  inflidUd 
upon  many  even  of  principal  falhion,  for  no  other 
crime,  than  that  they  had  never  invoked  his  cele- 
ltial  Genius  by  an  Oath.  This  was  capital,  it  was 
Majefty  violated  ;  and  for  it  the  offenders,  after  they 
had  been  firft  torn  and  mangled  with  ftripes,  were 
doomed  to  the  mines,  or  to  the  drudgery  of  mend- 
ing  the  public  roads,  or  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beafts- 
and  fome  were  fawed  afunder.  A  bloody  Deity  I 
Had  he  been  omnipotent,  the  race  of  men  muff 
have  been  extinct.  All  his  own  murders,  all  the 
efforts  of  his  malice  and  rage,  were  not  able  to  ac- 
complifh  it,  and  he  wilhed  to  derive  the  Glory  of 

c  Manebant  «tia«>  tu-Ti  vcftigia  morientis  libertatis. 

his 
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his  Reign  from  fome  fignal  Calamities  happening 
in  it ;  as  if  the  monfter  "himfelf  had  not  been  curie 
and  calamity  enough  !  Pie  envied  Auguftus  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  an  Army  maflacred,  and  Tiberius  the  fad 
difafter  at  Fiden^,  where  fifty  thoufand  fouls  were 
maimed,  or  perifhed  outright  by  the  fall  of  the  Am¬ 
phitheatre  there.  Hence  he  longed  paffionatcly  for 
the  bleffing  of  fome  public  Calamities  great  and 
dreadful,  the  Slaughter  of  great  Armies,  Famine, 
Peftilence,  Conflagrations  and  Earthquakes.  The 
acclamations  ot  the  crowd  in  the  Theatre  differing 
from  his,  he  uttered  a  Godlike  wifh,  "  That  the 
4  whole  Roman  People  had  but  one  common  neck; 
4  for  then  one  execution  would  have  difpatched 
4  them  all/  To  complete  the  Character  of  this 
benevolent  Deity,  he  boafted,  that  of  all  his  great 
Qualities,  none  delighted  him  fo  much  as  his  de¬ 
fiance  of  all  fhame  d. 

Thefe  celeffial  Titles  and  Worfhip  divine,  were 
fometimes  beffowed  upon  the  wives  of  the  Empe¬ 
rors,  their  fillers,  harlots,  and  infants.  Caligula 
was  wont  to  fwear  by  the  Divinity  of  Drufilla  his 
fiffer  and  concubine.  Claudius  had  divine  Honours 
decreed  to  Livia  his  grandmother.  Nero’s  daughter 
by  Poppsea  was  deified;  Worfhip,  Prieft,  and  Chapel 
were  affigned  her;  and  it  was  one  of  the  crimes 
imputed  to  Thrafea  Paetus,  that  he  did  not  believe 
Poppaea  herfelf  to  be  a  Divinity.  Nay,  it  would 
feem  as  if  Nero’s  Voice  had  been  created  a  Divi¬ 
nity,  fince  I  think,  it  was  Treafon  never  to  have 
facrificed  to  it ;  a  crime  imputed  to  the  fame  Thra¬ 
fea.  Domitian  likewife  adjudged  himfelf  a  God, 
and  proved  much  fuch  another  as  Caligula. 

d  Nihil  majus  in  natura  fua  laudare  fe  ac  probare 
’  «  / 

C]Uam 

Se£L 
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Sefl.  IV.  What  a  deftru&ive  Calamity  the 
i-.aw  of  Majefty  grew,  and  how  fall  Trea~ 
ions  multiplied  under  its  Name. 

I  Have  faid  fo  much  of  this  humour  of  deifying 
nnces  living  or  dead,  not  fo  much  to  expofe  it 
as  to  fhew  the  wicked  effetfs  it  had  upon  Libert) 
an  t  le  h  °pened  a  new  Source  of  flattery, 

and  accufations,  and  punifhments,  and  {Lengthened 
the  hand  of  Tyranny ;  of  this  I  have  given  fuffi- 
cient  inftances,  and  many  more  might  be  given,  all 
manifeftly  proving  with  what  impudence  and  cruelty 
the  Law  of  Majeffy  was  ftretched  and  embittered; 
In  this  Law  all  Laws  were  fwallowed  up,  and  there¬ 
fore  all  crimes  brought  under  the  article  of  Treafon, 

as.  ^recaion  was  t^le  ^gheft  crime e,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  C.  S1I1  us,  whofe  chief  offence  was  overmuch  fer- 
V]Cf  do ne  to  Tiberius ;  thence  that  refined  obfer- 
vation  of  1  acitus  ;  «  That  benefits  are  only  fo  far 
acceptable,  as  it  feems  poflible  to  diicharge  them} 
4  but  when  once  they  have  exceeded  all  retaliation, 
^  hatred  is  returned  for  gratitude.1  Under  Tiberius, 
lays  Suetonius,  every  fault  pafled  for  Capital,  even 
that  of  Words,  however  few  and  undefigning.  When 
C.  Silanus  was  arraigned  for  male-adminiftration  in 
Afia,  Tacitus  fays,  that  befides  all  the  other  me¬ 
thods  of  artifice  and  violence,  manifold  and  bar¬ 
barous,  ufed  to  deftroy  him  ;  that  none  of  his  re¬ 
lations  might  dare  to  aid  him  and  plead  for  him  in 
his  trial,  articles  of  I  reafon  were  fubjoined,  a  fure 
bar  to  all  aftiftance,  and  a  feal  upon  their  lips.  One 
of  the  great  charges  againft  Libo  Drufus  was,  that 
he  afked  the  fortune-tellers,  whether  he  fhould  not 
one  day  be  immenfely  rich.  T  his  too  was  the  fin 
cf  Majefty  violated,  and  for  it  he  was  purfued  to 

c  Cun&a  quseftione  majeftatis  exercita. 


death 
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death  and  his  eftate  feized.  Note,  that  thefe  were 
two  men  of  high  quality,  akin  to  the  Caefars,  and 
obnoxious  to  Tiberius.  This  feems  to  have  been 
their  real  crime.  Cefius  Cord  us  was  accufed  ol 
Rapine  in  his  Government  of  Crete ;  but  to  make 
fure  of  the  criminal,  he  was  likewife  charged  with 
the  crime  of  violated  Majefty  ;  a  charge,  lays  1  a- 
citus,  which  in  thole  days  proved  the  fum  and  bul¬ 
wark  of  all  accufations  whatfoever. 

It  was  Treafon  in  Cremutius  Cordus  to  have  in- 
ferted  in  his  Hiftory  the  prailes  of  Brutus ;  Treafon, 
to  have  ftiled  CafTius  the  laft  of  the  Romans,  though 
in  doing  it  he  only  quoted  the  words  of  Brutus ; 
Treafon  in  Titius  Sabinus  to  have  been  a  follower 
of  Germanicus,  and  after  his  death,  a  faithful  friend 
to  his  wife  and  children  ;  Treafon  in  Pompeia  Ma- 
crina,  Treafon  in  her  Father  and  Brother,  the  former 
an  illuftrious  Roman  Knight,  the  latter  once  Praetor, 
to  have  been  defcended  from  Theophanes  of  Mity- 
lene,  a  noble  Greek,  in  great  confidence  with  Pom- 
pey  the  Great;  Treafon  in  L.  Ennius  a  Roman 
Knight,  to  have  turned  the  Effigies  of  the  Emperor 
into  money  ;  Treafon  in  Lutorius  Prifcus,  ano¬ 
ther  Roman  Knight,  to  have  compofed  during  the 
illnefs  of  Drufus,  a  Poem  for  an  Elegy,  in  cafe  he 
died  ;  Treafon  in  Mamercus  Scaurus,  an  illuftrious 
Orator  nobly  born,  that  in  a  Tragedy  by  him  com¬ 
pofed,  there  were  certain  Verfes  capable  of  two 
meanings  ;  Treafon  in  Torquatus  Silanus,  a  No¬ 
bleman  of  the  firft  rank  in  Rome,  to  live  fplendid- 
ly,  and  entertain  leveral  principal  fervants ;  another 
Silanus  his  Nephew  died  foon  after  for  the  very  fame 
fort  of  Treafon.  In  another  Nobleman  it  was  Trea¬ 
fon,  to  have  prefer ved  the  Image  of  Caffius  amongft 
thole  of  his  Anceftors ;  Treafon  in  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  firnamed  Petrae,  both  illuftrious  Roman  Knights, 
to  have  dreamed  fomething  about  Claudius  ;  Trea¬ 
fon  in  Appius  Silanus,  that  Meffalina  the  Emprefs, 
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and  Narciflus  the  freedman,  had  forged  a  dream 
concerning  him ;  and,  to  add  no  more,  it  was  Trea- 
Jon,  it  was  Majefty  violated,  for  a  poor  diftreffed 
lj™y .to  nave  bewailed  the  blood  of  her  fon,  fpilt 
to  atiate  an  implacable  Tyrant  incenfed  by  his  o-ay 
raillery.  This  was  Fufuis  Geminus  lately  Conful  j 
and  his  ancient  mother  was  murdered  for  bewailing 
the  murder  of  her  child  f,  - 


discourse  vi r. 

Of  the  Accufations,  and  Accufers  under 

the  Emperors, 

Seft.  IV.  The  peflilent  Employment  of  thefe 
Aten,  their  i  reachery  and  Encouragement. 

F'*  ROM  Law  thus  perverted  there  arofe  en- 
couragement  more  than  enough  for  Informers 
and  Accufers,  and  a  plentiful  harvefi: :  a  fort 
of  men,  fays  Tacitus,  born  for  the  deftrudlion  of 
mankind,  and  by  no  terrors  or  penalties  ever  fuffi- 
ciently  retrained  $  yet  by  the  Emperor  fuch  fons  of 
perdition  were,  fought  out  and  invited  by  great  re- 
wards.  Tiberius  had  the  front  to  tell  the* Senate, 
that  thefe  infers,  enemies  to  Law  and  Liberty, 
were  the  Guardians  and  Defenders  of  the  Laws. 
They  .were  his  Defenders,  if  he  pleafed  ;  the 

Champions  of  Imperial  Violence  and  Lull  ;  but  the 

Pe/ks  of  the  Public  ;  dogs  of  Prey  thirfling  after 
the  olood  and  fortunes  of  every  worthy  and  every 
wealthy  man.  That  Prince  who  does  not  punifh  In- 


/.  ^'0^mVia5  00  Lcrymas  incufabantur ;  necataque  ell 
Vitia  Fufii  Gemini  mater,  quod  filii  necem  fleviflet. 
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formers,  encourages  them,  faid  Domitian ;  but 
this  he  faid  in  the  beginning  of  his  Reign  while  he 
yet  retained  the  appearances  of  benevolence  and  hu¬ 
manity  ;  afterwards  when  the  difguife  was  taken 
off,  and  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  brutal  nature, 
it  was  enough  to  ruin  any  man,  if  he  were  but 
charged  to  have  done  fome  deed,  or  fpoke  fome 
word,  no  matter  what,  againfr  the  Majedy  of  the 
Prince.  Aden  were  then  capitally  arraigned,  and 
the  edates  were  feized  of  both  the  living  and  the 
dead,  for  any  fault  whatfoever,  upon  the  credit  of  any 
Accufer  whatfoever  ;  and  inheritances,  to  which  he 
could  have  no  poffible  title  or  pretence  upon  earth, 
were  ufurped  by  him,  if  there  was  but  one  perfon, 
one  Informer,  who  could  fay,  that  he  heard  the 
deceafed  declare  Csefar  to  be  his  heir.  The  fame 
pretence  ferved  Caligula  ;  nay,  when  people  had 
out  of  fear  named  him  amongft  their  heirs,  he  won¬ 
dered  at  their  impudence  to  keep  him  out  of  his 
{hare  by  living  afterwards,  and  for  that  offence  poi- 
foned  many  fuch.  In  Ihort  the  chief  and  mod  fre¬ 
quent  incidents  in  the  Reigns  of  almoif  all  the  Cse- 
fars,  were  but  the  bloody  efforts  and  fuccefs  of  the 
Accufers  ;  and  the  ground-work  and  fupport  of  all 
accufations,  was  the  perverted  Law  of  violated  Ma- 
jedy,  which  came  to  fignify  every  thing  which  the 
Accufers  averred  and  the  Emperors  difliked. 

In  the  beginning  of  Tiberius’s  Reign,  L.  Pifo,  one 
of  the  boldeft  men  then  furviving,  owned  himfelf 
fo  much  intimidated  by  the  mercilefs  purfuits  of  the 
Impleaders,  who  breathed  nothing  but  terror  and 
accufations,  that  he  threatned  in  open  Senate  to 
relinquifh  Rome  and  retire  into  fome  didant  corner 
of  the  earth.  He  had  reafon  for  his  complaint  and 
fears,  he  was  afterwards  marked  out  as  a  victim  and 
prey  by  one  of  the  tribe,  and  arraigned  for  certain 
words  fecretly  dropped  againft  the  Majedy  of  the 

Prince, 
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Piince.  T  hefe  nccufations  were  no  other  or  better 
than  the  ciuel  Profcription  continued  \  by  the  latter 
Senators  and  Knights,  Patriots  obnoxious  to  the 
Usurpers,  were  butchered  in  the  lump  ;  afterwards 
under  the  procefs  of  the  Accufers,  they  perifhed 
piece-meal,  but  were  inceffantly  perifhiiw  %  often 
a  great  many  at  a  time.  Every  Law  of  the  old  free 
State,  and  every  man  who  loved  his  Country  and 
her  Laws,  were  repugnant  to  the  reigning  Tyranny  • 
hence  as  the  Republic  was  fwallowed  up  in  the  So¬ 
vereignty  of  the  Caefars,  all  her  laws  were  made  to 
center  m  that  of  Majefty,  and  all  men  who  adhered 
or  were  fufpeUed  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  Conftitu- 
tion,  were  either  deftroyed  by  this  new  Law  (rather 
an  old  Law  turned  into  a  new  fnare)  or  at  the  mercy 
of  its  Guardians  and  Accufers.  And  all  this  new 
violence  was  committed  under  old  names  and  con- 
ititutions  b  ;  fo  that  the  Commonwealth  was  made 
to  cut  her  own  throat  j  juft  as  cruel  and  ambitious 
men  juftify  Perfection  and  Oppreffion  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Gofpel,  which  abhors  it.  The  Church 
of  Rome  calls  every  thing  that  difpleafes  her,  He- 
refy  and  Blafphemy ;  this  is  the  Lex  Majeftatis  of 
fome  Churchmen,  and  by  cruelties  committed  un¬ 
der  that  name  they  have  more  than  vied  with  the 
Nero’s  and  Domitian’s.  Thus,  after  a  folemn  mur¬ 
der  committed  by  the  Senate,  to  gratify  Tiberius, 
he  fent  them  a  Letter  of  thanks,  for  punifliino-  a 
pel  fon  who  was  an  enemy  to  tire  Commonwealth  j 
as  if  the  Republic  had  been  then  fubfiftino*  and  vin¬ 
dicating  her  own  wrongs. 

The  Accufers  were  the  agents  and  tools  of  Ty¬ 
ranny,  and  by  the  Tyrants  upheld  and  animated 

.  a  Q“em  uiem  vacuum  poena  ubi  inter  facra  &  vota# 
Vincla  &  laqueus  inducantur. 

*  Proprium  id  Tiberio  fuit,  feelers  nuper  reperta 
pnlcis  verbis  obtegere. 

with 
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with  open  countenance  and  high  rewards  ;  their  bu- 
finefs  was  to  hunt  down  and  dettroy  every  man  fig- 
nal  for  blood,  or  wealth,  or  dignity,  or  virtue  ; . 
becaufe  all  fuch  men  were  obnoxious  to  imperial 
Jealoufy  and  Difpleafure.  Had  a  noble  Roman 
fuftained  public  Offices  ?  he  was  a  dangerous  man  ; 
had  another  refufed  to  bear  them  ?  he  was  equally 
dangerous ;  and  for  public  Offices  either  exercifed 
or  declined,  he  was  fure  to  be  attacked  as  a  criminal 
of  State  ;  and  if  he  were  confpicuous  for  any  notable 
ability  or  virtue,  his  doom  was  inevitable  c  .  Va¬ 
lerius  Afiaticus  perifhed  becaufe  he  had  delightful 
Gardens,  which  tempted  the  avidity  of  Meffialina ; 
as  did  Statilius  Taurus,  for  the  fame  reafon,  by  the 
avarice  and  fubornation  of  Agrippina  ;  fo  did  Sex¬ 
tus  Marius  for  his  immenfe  Wealth  and  gold  Mines, 
under  Tiberius.  This  gives  one  an  idea  of  the 
terrible  fpirit  of  the  Emperors  as  well  as  of  the  Ac- 
cufers ;  how  much  the  former  feared  and  hated, 
and  how  faft  they  deflroyed  every  thing  that  was. 
noble,  good,  or  amiable  amongft  men  ;  and  what 
a  peftilent  employment  was  that  of  an  Accufer  ! 
W as  it  any  wonder  that  to  carry  on  fo  deteftable  a 
trade,  they  were  to  be  tempted  with  lucrative  earn¬ 
ings  ?  In  truth,  their  recompences  were  fo  public 
and  ample,  that  they  were  detefted  not  more  for  their 
Iniquities  than  for  the  Wages  of  their  Iniquities. 

Thefe  Pefts  of  Rome  were,  for  being  fo,  fre¬ 
quently  raifed  to  the  higheft  Offices  in  the  Roman 
State  ;  and  that  Imperial  City,  the  Miftrefs  of  the 
Earth,  faw  her  public  Dignities,  thofe  of  the  Pon¬ 
tificate,  and  of  the  Confulfliip,  bellowed  as  fpoils 
upon  Parricides  forfpilling  her  beft  blood,  and  tear¬ 
ing  her  vitals.  With  the  Prince  their,  credit  was 
high,  as  their  merit  was  infamous  ;  fome  were 

.c  Nobilitas,  opes,  omiili  geflique  honores,  pro  cri- 
&  ob  virtutes  certifTunum  exitiinn, 

pre- 
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preferred  to  be  Governors  of  the  Provinces,  others 
taken  to  be  bis  chief  Confidents  and  CounfelJors  in 
the  Palace.  And  thus,  veiled  with  credit  and  fway, 
exerting  all  their  terrors,  and  purfuing  their  hate, 
they  controuled  and  confounded  all  things  d.  Af¬ 
ter  the  tragical  Death  of  Libo  Drufus,  procured  by 
execrable  Artifices,  F allhoods,  Horrors  and  wreft- 
ed  Laws,  all  the  fubftance  of  that  noble  Patrician 
was  divided  among!!:  his  Accufers  ;  and  fuch  of  them 
as  were  Senators  were  created  Praetors,  even  with¬ 
out  the  regular  method  of  election.  The  four  Se¬ 
nators  who  enfnared  Titius  Sabinus,  by  trapanning, 
lurking,  feigned  friendfhip,  and  by  a  feries  of  trea¬ 
chery  the  moil  infamous  and  cruel  that  could  be 
pradtifed  amongft  men,  and  afterwards  accufed  him, 
engaged  in  all  this  meritorious  villainy  purely  to 
gain  the  Confulfhip,  to  which  there  was  nopofiible 
accefs  but  through  Sejanus,  nor  without  villainy 
was  the  favour  of  Sejanus  to  be  fought  or  pur- 
chafed. 

But  befides  rewarding  of  the  Accufers  out  of  the 
fortune  of  the  Accufed,  (for  where  they  had  not  all, 
they  flill  went  fihares  with, his  children)  they  had  fre¬ 
quently  .excefiive  firms  out  of  the  public  Treafury  $ 
Capito  Coffutianus  had  near  a  hundred  and  thirty 
thoufand  Crowns,  for  accufing  Thrafea  Petus  ; 
Eprius  Marcellus  had  fo  much,  for  the  fame  good 
fer.vice  ;  fox  Nero,  after  he  had  long  wallowed  in 
the  blood  of  eminent  men,  and  butchered  them 
without  number,  was  in  hopes  by  the  murder  of 
Thrafea  and  Soranus,  to  extirpate  Virtue,  name 
and  eflence,  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Oftorius 
Sabinus,  the  Accufer  of  Soranus,  had  indeed  a  lefs 
reward  in  money,  that  of  thirty  thoufand  Crowns  ; 
but  the  reward  was  enhanced  by  the  ornaments  of  the 
Quaeftorlhip  prefented  with  it.  c  Thefe  Incendiaries 

'  '  •  i  -Vi' 

4  Agerent,  verterent  cun&a,  odio  &  tgrrore.  4  <* 

*  were 


\  *  • 
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’  were  animated,  and  fuch  crying  calamities  to  the 

*  public  were  excited  by  the  Minions  of  the  Court, 
‘  who,  as  it  were,  founded  the  Trumpet  to  Ar- 

*  raignments  and  Confifcations ;  on  purpofe,  that 
‘  out  of  the  fortunes  of  the  condemned  they  might 
‘  raife  or  increafe  their  own  fays  Am.  Marcel- 
linus.  Aquilius  Regulus,  an  upftart  and  a  mif- 
ehievous  Accufer  under  Nero,  was  diftinguifhed 
with  two  Confulihips,  and  the  dignity  of  Pontiff;  and 
had  premiums  in  money  to  the  value  of  more  than 
two  hundred  thoufand  Crowns  ;  as  if  he  had  been 
burying  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  this  merit  had 
afterwards  gathered  her  fpoils,  fays  Tacitus. 


Sect.  II.  The  traiterous  Methods  taken  to 
.  circumvent  and  convict  Innocence.  The 
fpirit  of  accufing  how  common,  the  dread 
of  it  how  univerfal ;  and  the  mifery  of 
the  Times. 


AS  upon  thefe  bloody  occafions,  it  was  neceffary 
to  find  or  feign  fome  crime  ;  fo  any  crime 
ferved  the  turn,  as  I  have  largely  (hewn  ;  witnefle* 
alfo  muftbehad  5  but  any  wimeffes  were  gS  wit! 
neffes  5  and  where  they  did  not  offer  themfelves, 
they  were  bought  with  money,  or  frightened  with 
the  torture.  Slaves  were  fuborned  again*  the  life 
of  their  Lords ;  clients  and  freedmen  again*  their 
Patrons ;  and  he  who  had  no  enemy,  was  betraved 
and  undone  by  his  friends  Now,  becaufe/by 
the  old  Roman  laws,  flaves  could  not  be  witnefle* 
again*  their  mafters,  the  crafty  Tiberius  found  a  trick 
to  evade  that  law  withoutfeeming  to  violate  it ;  hecon- 
tri  ved  to  have  the  flaves  upon  fuch  occafion  fold ;  and 

then  they  might  be  evidence  again*,  their  late  Lord, 
i  his  perfidious  fubtilty  was  begun  by  Auguftus,  a* 

‘  ',  COjruPti  ,in.  dominos  fervi,  in  patronos  liberti.  Sc 
^uibus^dceiat  uunueus,  per  amicos  oppreffi. 
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is  largely  fhewn  by  Dion  Caftius.  Nay,  when  * 
man  had  no  other  to  accufe  him,  he  was  accufed  bv 
his  own  Ton.  Dreadful  times  !  even,  all  rewards 
and  incitements  apart,  fear  for  themfelves  made  men 
treacherous  to  others ;  falfhood  and  cruelty  reigned 
uncontrouled.  If  you  would  pleafe  the  Prince, 
you  muft  gratify  his  bloody  fpirit  ;  to  do  that,  you 
muft  offer  victims  and  exercifethe  trade  of  accufino- ; 
if  you  were  ill  with  him,  no  man,  no  innocence 
could  protect  you  ;  and  to  be  well  with  him,  you 
muft  make  all  other  men  deteft  you.  To  make  your 
own  fortune  you  muft  ruin  that  of  others,  and  filed 
blood  to  get  money. 

To  this  vile  employment  men  of  the  higheft  Qua¬ 
lity  defcended,  and  thofe  of  the  firft  note  for  Elo¬ 
quence  and  Civil  Accompliihments ;  fuch  was  Cotta 
Meflalinus,  a  man  nobly  born,  but  the  foremoft  in 
every  fanguinary  motion ;  fuch  was  Publius  Dola- 
bella,  who  fprung  from  Anceftors  the  muft  illuf- 
trious,  yet  debafed  his  Nobility,  and  engaged  in 
the  occupation  of  an  Accufer,  even  againft  'thofe 
of  his  own  blood.  When  men  of  fuch  Quality  fet 
fuch  example,  what  wonder  if  numbers  followed 
it  ?  Many  purfued  it  for  money ;  others'  becaufe 
they  would  not  become  obnoxious  by  appearing 
flack.  The  queftion  was  not  about  right  or  wrong. 
Law  or  Magiftracy;  but  how  to  pleafe  and  hu¬ 
mour,  to  fatiate  the  Emperor,  and  to  efcape  his 
fufpicion  and  fury.  It  was  the  plea  of  the  Accufers 
afterward,  when  they  were  brought  to  anfwer  for 
their  crimes,  that  they  were  obliged  by  the  Empe¬ 
rors,  or  their  wives,  to  undertake  and  profecute  ac~ 
cufations  :  this  Suilius  pleaded,  and  urged  the  im¬ 
perious  orders  of  Meftalina.  Nay,  men  of  figure 
were  fometimes  called  upon  by  the  Emperor  in  per- 
fon  to  undertake  Accufations. .  This,  fays'  Tacitus, 
was  one  of  the  moft  baneful  and  deadly  evils  of 
thofe  times,  that  the  firft  Lords  of  the  Senate  de- 
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graded  themfelves  to  the  office  of  the  vilefl  Infor¬ 
mers  ;  fome  impudently  in  the  face  of  the  fun  ; 
others  in  the  dark  ways  of  treachery ;  no  diftinc- 
tion  of  kindred  from  Grangers,  of  friends  from  fuch 
as  were  unknown;  none  between  things  lately  tranf- 
acled,  and  fuch  as  were  covered  by  a  courfe  of 
years  in  oblivion;  for  words  fpoken  in  the  Forum, 
fpoken  at  an  entertainment,  and  about  what  fubjedf 
foever  fpoken,  the  fpeaker  was  accufed  ;  every  oner 
haftening  to  be  foremoft  in  the  accufation,  and  to 
prevent  his  fellows  ;  fome  for  their  own  fafety,  ma¬ 
ny,  as  it  were,  ftruck  with  the  contagion,  and 
fmitten  with  the  difeafe  of  accufing. 

This  univerfal  treachery  begot  apprehenfion  in 
all  men  equally  univerfal.  When  villainy  was  thus 
rewarded,  or  thus  necefiary,  and  thus  every-where 
pra&ifed  by  high  and  low,  every  man  was  fearful 
of  finding  every  man  a  villain.  Hence  the  mourn¬ 
ful  anguiffi  and  terror  which  feized  the  City ;  people 
were  afraid  to  converfe,  nay,  afraid  to  meet ;  they 
diftrufted  all  alike,  their  acquaintance  as  well  as  the 
unknown ;  even  things  mute  and  inanimate  were 
dreaded  ;  and  roofs  and  walls  created  terror  and  cir- 
cumfpe&ion  ;  nay,  they  were  apprehenfive  that 
guilt  might  be  found  in  thefe  their  apprehenfions, 
and  thence  came  to  dread  this  very  thin?,  that  they 
had  Ihewn  dread f.  7  b  f 

Se£t.  IIL  Plots  feigned  or  true,  a n  ample 
field  for  Accufations  and  Cruelty ;  and  up¬ 
on  what  miferable  Evidence  Executions 
were  decreed, 

BUT  the  beft  market  for  Accufations,  and  the 
belt  opportunity  for  the  Emperor  to  exert  Ty¬ 
ranny,  and  confume  men,  was  the  detection  of  any 

f  ^  ipftun  payefltes,  quod  timuifibat. 
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Confpiracy  forged  or  real.  How  prodigious  and 
mercilefs  was  the  {laughter  committed  by  Conftan- 
tjus  after  the  death  of  Magnentius,  and  by  his  bloody 
Inftrument  Paulus,  firnamed  Catena  from  his  dex¬ 
terity  in  calumny  and  accufations  !  Thus  too,  upon 
the  dete&ion  of  the  defigns  of  Sejanus  againft  Ti¬ 
berius,  who  at  onetime,  for  a  courfe  of  years,  had 
deftroyed  every  man  that  was  obnoxious  to  this  exe¬ 
crable  Favourite  of  his,  and  afterwards  deftroyed 
every  man  who  had  been  well  with  his  Favourite; 
thus  when  thofe  of  Pifo  againft  Nero  came  to  b% 
difcovered,  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  State  was  that 
of  accufing,  imprifoning  and  executing.  Rome  was 
dyed,  deformed,  and  filled  with  blood,  and  death, 
and  funerals;  and  as  many  as  were  hated,  or  dif- 
liked,  or  worth  deftroving  upon  any  account,  were 
lure  to  have  been  Confpirators,  and  to  be  doomed 
to  the  pains  annexed  to  Confpiracy.  Tiberius 
caufed  a  general  daughter  to  be  made  of  all  that 
were  in  prifon,  under  accufation  of  intelligence  with 
Sejanus.  Any  thing  upon  earth,  the  lighted:,  the 
moft  fortuitous  and  foolifh  thing,  ferved  for  proof 
of  fuch  intelligence.  Pomponius  Secundus  was  ar¬ 
raigned  of  Treafon,  for  that  there  were  fome  figns 
{but  not  {hewn  by  him  neither)  of  friendship  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Aetius  Gallus,  who  was  a  friend  to 
Sejanus,  who  was  a  Tray  tor.  Gallus,  upon  the 
execution  of  Sejanus,  had  retired  into  the  Gardens 
pf  Pomponius;  this  was  all ;  yet  this  was  the  doughty 
argument  ufed  by  his  Accufer,  for  proving  this  wor¬ 
thy  and  accompliftied  man  a  Traytor,  one  who 
bad  violated  Majefty.  Yet  his  Accufer  Confidius 
was  a  man  confiderable  enough  to  have  been  Prae¬ 
tor  :  it  was  thus,  I  fuppofe,  he  {hewed  how  well 
he  deferved  Imperial  Favour,  and  one  of  the  higheft 
Dignities  in  the  State. 

The  Emperor  Conftantius  was  as  cruel  and  as 

credulous  ;  'with  hunt  it  was  death  to  be  accufed, 

and 
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and  every  Accufation,  however  doubtful,  or  falfe, 
or  even  whifpered,  was  convincing  proof  of  guilt; 
nay,  the  leaft  rumour,  however  groundlefs*  the 
fmalleft  hint,  however  fpiteful,  created  Treafon  and 
death  without  redemption ;  and  by  no  better  proof 
men  of  the  fir  ft  quality  and  merit  were  doomed  to 
co  nfi  feat  ion,  or  banifhment,  or  execution.  h® 
bare  faying  that  fuch  a  one  was  in  the  Conspiracy, 
or  a  friend  to  the  Confpirators,  was  convidfion  in 
abundance  for  taking  away  Eftates  and  Lives.  Ne¬ 
ro,  whofe  chief  and  only  purpofe  was  to  afRicf  and 
deftroy,  created  guilt  wherefoever  he  found  diftafte. 
His  own  hatred  or  fear  was  crime  enough,  and  rea- 
fon  fufficient  to  deffroy  the  object.  Some  were  fa- 
crificed  without  being  once  accufed,  or  named  ; 
fome  punifhed  ere  they  knew  they  were  accufed  ; 
and  the  leaft  defamation  was  full  convidfion.  No¬ 
thing  was  more  common  than  to  charge  any  great 
man,  doomed  beforehand  to  deftrudticn,  with  de~ 
figns  againft  the  State.  This  was  the  charge  upon 
Libo  Drufus.  All  the  guilt  that  could  be  proved 
upon  him,  though  to  prove  it,  and  indeed  to  create 
it,  the  moil  villainous  arts  were  ufed,  was,  that  he 
had  confulted  the  Fortune-tellers,  and  dealt  in 
Charms.  This  was  confpiring  againft  the  State,  it 
was  Treafon  ;  and  becaufe  the  Romans  were  rnffth 
addicted  to  fuch  fort  of  Superftition,  this  became  a 
very  convenient  Treafon,  and  very  fertile  ;  yet  Ti¬ 
berius  himfelf  was,  as  much  as  any,  addicted  to 
Aftrolocy.  In  the  accufations  particularly  againft 
great  Ladies,  who  for  blood,  or  wealth,  or  beauty, 
merited  Imperial  Wrath,  it  was  a  conftant  article, 
that  they  had  dealt  with  the  Chaldeans,  or  pradtifed 
the  rites  of  Magic  :  and  for  this  many  great  Ladies 
were  doomed  to  death  s. 
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be^i.  IV  .  What  ridiculous  Caufes  produced 
capital  Guilt.  The  fpirit  of  the  Emperor 
Const  a  nt  i  us  ;  with  fomewhat  of  his  Fa¬ 
ther  Constantine. 

S  humour  of  confulting  the  Aflrologcrs, 
A '  ifiil  encreafing  with  Superfiition  and  Tyranny, 
auminiflered  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  crimes  and 
accufations :  the  noife  of  a  Moufe  in  a  wall,  or  the 
hght  of  a  Weafel,  became  matters  of  omen  and  con¬ 
futation,  and  confequently  matters  of  Treafon  and 
Flood  :  fo  did  the  ufe  of  an  old  Woman’s  Charm 
for  aches  .  fo  did  the  counting  the  Vowels  upon  one’s 
Fingers,  as  a  remedy  again  If  the  Colic  :  fo  did  the 
wearing  or  an  Amulet  for  an  Ague :  fo  did  the  ca- 
fual  dropping  of  any  Word  or  Joke,  that  bore  any 
analogy  to  the  Empire,  or  the  Emperor’s  name,  or 
to  any  matter  of  State  and  Power  :  fo  did  the  fre¬ 
quenting  of  Sepulchres,  and  carrying  away  the  bones 
or  habiliments  of  the  dead  :  fo  did  any  Dream 
dreamt  about  any  fuch  fubjedl,  or  conftrued  to  be 
So  dreamed. 

Under  Conflantius  there  was  one  Mercurius,  a 
Indian,  who  was  a  favourite  of  the  Emperor,  and 
acupy  for  Dreams ;  infomuch  that  he  had  the  title 
of  Somniorum  comes.  This  blefled  inftrument,  a 
fellow  of  a  malicious  fpirit,  and  fawning  behaviour, 
tjfed  to  creep  into  all  companies  and  banquets,  to 
hfh  out  Dreams  from  particulars ;  and  whatever  he 
there  learned  of  this  kind,  after  he  had,  with  all 
liis  invention,  drefled  it  up  in  ugly  and  formidable 
coiours,  he  carried  inflantly  to  the  Emperor,  whofe 
ears  were  ever  open  wide  to  fuch  mifchievous  in- 
fufions ;  and  this  Dreaming,  thus  reprefented,  was 
a  crime  to  be  expiated  only  by  the  blood  of  the  Cri¬ 
minal,  I  fhould  lay.  Dreamer,  and  fo  a  terrible  pro¬ 
cess  was  formed.  This  terror  fpread  fo  much,  that 

people. 
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♦people,  far  from  telling  their  Dreams,  durft  fcarce 
own  that  they  flept :  nay,  it  was  lamented  by  lome, 
that  they  had  not  been  born  upon  Mount  Atlas* 
where,  according  to  tradition,  people  never  dream. 

To  complain  too  of  the  badnefs  of  the  times, 
was  high  Treafon  ;  for  this  was  arraigning  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  pu hi fhed  capitally.  But  Death  it- 
felf,  however  unjuft,  was  not  always  the  mod-'  for¬ 
midable  woe.  The  accufed  were  often  not  allowed 
the  benefit  of  Death,  till  they  were  firft  barbaroufty 
racked  and  mangled  by  torture ;  and  to  gratify  the 
inhuman  Vengeance  of  the  Prince,  their  Agonies 
were  continued  as  long  as  life  could  continue  un¬ 
der  them  h.  This  is  teftified  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  of  Conftantius  the  fecond  Chriftian  Em¬ 
peror,  more  cruel  than  Nero  and  Caligula  ;  a  con¬ 
sideration  which  confirms  what  I  have  faid  before, 
that  where  the  Government  is  bad,  even  the  bed 
Religion  can  do  little  good.  Condantius  was  a 
Chridian,  and  even  zealous  in  Church  Matters,  and 
Religious  Difputes,  and  by  fodering  them  did  mi- 
ferabiy  affliT  Christianity  and  the  Empire.  But  he 
was  fo  far  from  being  improved  or  bettered  by  this 
zeal,  that  the  mod  cruel  Tyrants  that  went  before 
him,  fuch  monfters  as  Caligula,  Domitian,  and 
.Commodus,  were  but  babes  to  him  in  cruelty  K 

I  with  much  better  things  could  be  boaded  of  his 
Father,  the  fird  Emperor  who  embraced  Chridianity* 
and  diled  Condantine  the  great.  All  the  Princes, 
even  the  perfecuting  Princes  who  went  before  him, 
hurt  not  Religion  fo  much  as  he  did  ;  by  blendin 
it  unnaturally  with  Politics  and  Power,  by  Jay  in 
the  foundations  of  a fpiritual  Tyranny,  and  enablin 
the  Bifhop  of  Rome,  and  other  great  Prelates,  to 

h  Mortemque  longius  in  puniendis  quibufdam,  fi  na- 
tura  permitteret,  conabatur  extendi. 

‘  Calieulse,  &  Domitiani,  Sc  Commodi  immanitatem 

O  7  7 

facile  fuperabta,  fays  the  fame  Ammianus. 
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exert  the  domineering  fpirit,  which  before  they  had 

but ‘!1f°,ncea!ed ;  a  fpirit  which  has  almoft  extin¬ 
guished  that  of  the  Gofpel.  In  his  Civil  Adminif- 
tration  he  was  rapacious,  profufe,  and  oppreffive  ; 
and  in  his  family  barbarous  and  fanguinary;  how- 
ever  his  partial  and  flattering  Hiftorian,  Eufebius, 
has  extolled  him,  and  concealed  the  iniquities  of 
ms  Reign.  But,  in  barbarity,  and  the  excefles  of 
Bower,  h  s  fon  and  Succeflor  Conftantius  exceeded 
him.  VV  hat ■  jufl  reafon  had  Ammianus  to  fay,  that 
under  the  lying  pretence  of  guarding  Imperial  Ma- 

jelly,  numerous  and  horrible  were  the  butcheries 
then  committed  k  ! 

Sefr.  V.  1  he  black  and  general  carnage 
made  under  Const antius,  by  his  bloody 
Minifter  Paulus  Catena,  for  certain  Ad* 
of  Superftition  and  Curiofity. 

CONST ANTIUS  furrendered  at  one  time  a 
great  part  of  the  Roman  World  to  the  mer- 
cilefs  hands  of  Accufers,  Torturers  and  Executi¬ 
oners  5  and  certain  caufes,  in  themfelves  frivolous 
^nd  contemptible,  but  magnified  with  the  fwelling 
imputation  of  JVIajeily  violated,  produced  all  the 
uproar  and  calamity  attending  a  great  Civil  War. 

I  he  trumpets  founded  to  try  and  fiay  b 
An  Egyptian  Deity,  named  Befa,  was  noted  for 
-littering  Oracles,  and  telling  fortunes,  and  thence 
much  frequented,  adored  and  confulted  by  all  the 
Countries  round  about.  As  many  confulted  him  in 

k  Per  fimulationem  tuendas  Majeflatis  imperatori& 
fnulta  &  nefanda  perpetrabantur. 

*  Ad  vicem  bellorum  civilium  infiabant  lit ui  cuaedam 

colorata  la? fa?  Majeftatis  crimina - materiam  autem  in 

infinitum  quaeitionibua  extendendia  dedit  occaiio  vilis  Sc 
jpa rva. 

perfon# 
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perfon,  others  did  it  in  writing:  this  occafioned, 
that  feveral  of  the  billets  thus  lent,  continued  in  the 
Temple  after  the  anfwer  was  returned.  Some  of 
thefe  were  malicioufly  tranfmitted  to  the  Emperor, 
a  Prince  of  a  poor  fpirit,  fufpicious,  and  bitter. 
He  now  waxed  fierce  and  wrathful,  and  indantly 
difpatched  his  execrable  inftrument,  Paulus  Catena* 
into  the  Eaft,  armed  with  Powers  equal  to  thofe 
given  to  fome  famous  Captain  for  carrying  on  a 
mighty  war.  Paulus  was  authorized  to  hear  and 
determine  difcretionaMy,  and  proceeded  to  his  charge* 
breathing  nothing  but  rage,  and  bloody  zeal.  Uni- 
verfal  accufation  and  calumny  being  thus  licenced 
and  encouraged,  numbers  of  all  degrees  were  dragged 
from  far  and  near,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  feveral 
quarters  of  the  world,  to  this  barbarous  Tribunal* 
and  expofed  to  the  mercy  of  a  butcher,  who  only 
purfued  blood  and  prey.  Some  came  with  their 
joints  excoriated  with  fetters,  others  crufhed  and 
ipent  in  carts  made  for  carrying  criminals  no  di- 
tfindfion  made  between  the  noble  and  vulgar.  The 
procefs  was  long  and  tragical;  in  fhort,  confifca- 
tions,  exiles,  tortures  worfe  than  death,  death  un¬ 
der  tedious  torments,  and  every  evil  painful  or  de- 
iiru&ive  to  human  nature,  was  there  exerted  and 
iurFered.  As  for  Paulus,  the  live',  and  fortunes* 

.  and  fate  of  multitudes  depended  upon  his  nod,  a 
man  /killed  in  the  Arts  of  cruelty,  and  openly  pro¬ 
dding  them ;  a  favage  who  made  a  market  of  the 
rack  and  the  wheel ;  one,  fed,  as  it  were,  with 
human  carcaffes  mangled,  and  enriched  by  butchery 
and  rapine;  a  fellow  who  avowed  the  trade  of  ac- 
.cufing  and  killing,  and,  ftudied  to  enfnare  and  de¬ 
vour  innocence,  lives,  and  property.  This  wa& 
the  man  in  high  favour  and  truth  under  the  pious. 
Con  (fan  tins.  It  will  he  a  relief  to  the  Reader  to, 
know  that  this  01  under,  bloated  with  blood  and 

N  5  crimes* 
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crimes,  was  burnt  alive  under  Julian,  a  Prince  of 
very  different  parts  and  fpirit. 

Se&.  VI.  The  Ravages  of  the  Accufers  con¬ 
tinued  ;  their  Credit  with  the  Emperors ; 
yet  generally  meet  their  Fate.  The  Falfe- 
hood  of  thefe  Princes.  The  melancholy 
State  of  thole  Times. 

THE  Reigns  of  thefe  following  Princes,  Con- 
ftantius,  Conftans,  Gallus,  Valentinian,  Va- 
lens,  were  fpent  in  a  continual  war  upon  their  peo¬ 
ple,  under  colour  of  their  Majeifies  being  violated. 

Crying  and  tragical  were  the  ravages  committed 
at  Rome  by  that  bloody  man  Maximinus,  where,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  Majefty  violated,  poifonings,  and  adfs 
of  lewdnefs,  fome  few  real,  more  imputed,  were 
ufed  as  a  flale  for  killing,  torturing,  and  defray¬ 
ing.  Every  man,  or  woman,  that  was  obnoxious 
to  him  or  the  Accufers,  was  put  to  death ;  and  to 
private  malice  or  rapacioufnefs  a  fea  of  Roman- 
blood  was  fpilt.  I  think  it  was  this  Maximinus, 
who  perfuaded  certain  perfons  accufed  to  confefs 
and  difcover  others,  and  in  that  cafe  promifed  they 
fhould  undergo  no  punifhment  either  by  fword  or 
fire.  They  did  fo,  trailing  to  his  faith,  and  con- 
Jeffed  crimes  never  committed  ;  he  then,  for  a  falvo, 
doomed  them  to  die  under  leaden  hammers.  He 
was  executed  himfelf  under  Gratian. 

Againff  the  defence  of  innocence  accufed,  againft 
the  moil  evident  truth  and  juftice,  and  all  honefl 
information,  the  ears  of  the  Emperor  were  eter¬ 
nally  fhutj  but  calumny  wlnfpered  by  any  malig¬ 
nant,  had  equal  weight  with  real  crimes  proved 
by  authentic  witneffes  ;  fays  Ammianus.  Faifehopd 
and  flattery,  envy  and  rapacioufnefs  paffed  for  evi¬ 
dence)  juftice  was  converted  into  cruelty,  and  judg¬ 
es  jnent 
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ment  into  rage ;  the  Tribunals  erected  for  juftice, 
and  prefervation  of  life  and  property,  were  become 
fhambles,  and  what  had  the  names  of  pains  and  pe¬ 
nalties,  was  in  truth  robbery  and  afiaflination. 

As  there  was  never  any  lack  of  Accufers,  there 
was  none  of  Criminals ;  and  the  accufed,  the  more 
they  were  deftroyed,  the  fafter  they  multiplied ;  like 
witches  in  former  days,  daily  executed,  and  daily 
increafing.  They  were  the  food  and  revenue  of 
the  Accufers,  who  while  they  could  fpeak  and  lie, 
could  never  want  occupation  or  wages,  as  long  as 
there  were  Tyrants  and  men.  Marcellus  was  charged 
with  having  uttered  difaffedted  words  concerning 
Tiberius,  and  the  Accufer  colledfing  every  thing 
which  was  deferable  in  the  manners  of  that  Prince, 
alledged  the  fame  as  the  imputations  of  the  accufed. 
A  large  field  for  accufations,  and  well  cultivated  by 
the  Accufers  !  you  could  fay  nothing  of  thefe  Em¬ 
perors  that  was  true,  but  what  was  Treafon  ;  fuch 
bloody  monflers  were  they  all  !  and  the  word:  you 
could  have  faid  being  actually  true,  you  were  eafily 
believed  to  have  actually  faid  it.  What  a  blefltd 
lot  it  mufl  have  been  to  have  lived  in  thofe  Reigns, 
under  monfters  unchained,  and  rogues  let  loofe; 
when  virtue  and  property  were  profcribed,  villains 
carefTed  and  guarded  ! 

T  he  pcrfons  of  Accufers  came  to  be  eonfidered 
as  facred  and  inviolable  5  the  more  they  were  de~ 
tefled  by  the  public,  the  more  they  were  protected 
by  the  Emperor ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  merited 
death  and  ignominy,  had  countenance  and  prefer¬ 
ment.  Their  vileft  forgeries,  convidfed  and  owned, 
againfl  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  greatefl  men, 
drew  down  no  doom  or  penalty  upon  them.  The 
crimes  charged  upon  Fonteius,  late  Proconful  of 
Afia,  by  Serenus,  were  proved  to  have  been 
by  him  forged  ;  yet  he  efcaped  punifhment.  Nay, 
the  more  the  man  was  abhorred  by  all  men,  the 
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more  Tiberius  confidered  and  protedled  him.  This 
erenus  was  a  villain  of  exalted  merit  j  he  had  falf- 

and^aS118  °Wn.fatheur  of  T^on,  an  old  man, 
and  already  in  exile  :  but  Tiberius  owed  him  a 

!P'C’  and  the  fon  flu  died  to  oblige  Tiberius,  who 
had  been  offended  with  the  elder  Serenus  for  once  up¬ 
braiding  him  with  feme  wicked  fervice  unrewarded; 
nor  had  an  interval  of  eightyears  pacified  the  Prince. 
Yet  it  generally  fo  happened,  that  their  reign  was 
but  temporary  ;  firft  or  lafl  moft  of  them  found  the 
genuine  wages  of  their  fraud  and  iniquity,  and  fuf- 
fered  the  fame  doom  which  they  had  made  others 
fuffer  ;  a  doom  much  more  bitter,  as  it  was  juft, 
accompanied  alfo  with  univerfal  hatred  of  their  per¬ 
forms,  and  with  a  guilty  and  upbraiding  confcience. 

This  was  the  fate  of  Suilius,  Caffius  Severus,  and 
ethers.  ’ 

.  ^ow,a®  k  was  the  cuftom,  to  find  high  Treafon 
in  harmlefs  words,  impertinent  vanities,  and  even 

JH/r  CU  °UrS  fo^eSj  deferving  rather  pity  than  pu- 
rmhment,  iuch  as  were  thofe  charged  upon  Libo  ; 
io  it  was  the  purpofe  and  policy  of  the  Emperor 
never  to  prevent  any  guilt  of  this  kind:  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  was  glad  of  guilt,  and  when  he  knew  it 
was  begun,  jet  it  run  on,  till  it  was  ripe,  and  evi¬ 
dence  and  Accufers  were  ready.  Tiberius  knew 
that  Ei 00  dealt  with  the  Aftrologers,  with  every 
thing  done  or  laid  by  him;  yet  at  no  time  had  he  ca- 
relied  Libo  more,  than  at  the  time  when  he  was  medi¬ 
tating  his  defhuciion.  He  preferred  him  to  the  Pr^- 
torfhip  ;  he  entertained  him  at  his  table  ;  (hewed 

in  his  countenance,  no  refentment  in 
his  ^oids j  fo  deeply  had  he  fmothered  his  ven¬ 
geance  !  and  when  he  might  have  retrained  all  the 
dangerous  Speeches  and  Pradices  of  Libo,  he  chofe 
rather  to  peimit  them,  in  order  to  punifh  him  for 
them.  .  1  he  crafty  Tyrant  did  not  only  lull  afleep 
i  ivs  deftined  vidim  by  his  exceffive  civilities ;  but 

meant 
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meant  by  them  to  deceive  the  world,  as  if  Libo’s 
crimes  were  a  furprife  upon  him,  at  a  jundture 
when  he  would  feem  to  have  meaftt  all  kindnefs  to 
Libo.  But  he  was  miftaken,  and  his  diffimulation 
only  ferved  to  heighten  the  opinion  of  his  malice  ; 
for  .craft  difeovered  is  worfe  than  folly,  as  folly  ne¬ 
ver  creates  hatred.  Cunning  is  only  then  compleat, 
when  it  cannot  be  detected,  which  feldom  happens. 
'  Nero  carefied  and  flattered  Seneca,  while  he  was  de¬ 
viling  all  methods  to  deflroy  him.  When  he  meant  to 
murder  his  mother,  never  was  there  fuch  a  feene  of 
falfe  fondnefs  as  that  which  he  played.  He  was  form¬ 
ed  by  nature,  fays  Tacitus,  and  by  habit  nur¬ 
tured,  to  hide  his  hate  under  infidious  blandifh- 
ments.  Domitian  ufed  to  treat  with  the  utmofl 
good  humour  and  tendernefs  fuch  as  he  intended  to 
murder  5  nor  was  there  any  warning  or  interval  be- 
*  tween  his  careffing  you  and  delivering  you  to  the 
Executioner  ;  nor  a  more  certain  fign  that  a  tragical 
doom  awaited  you,  than  the  Prince’s  gentle  beha¬ 
viour  towards  you.  Well  might  Suetonius  fay,  that 
his  cruelty  was  not  only  exceffive,  but  fly,  and  in- 
ftantaneous. 

Now  under  fuch  a  torrent  of  Accufations,  under 
Laws  perverted,  Informers  bufy,  employed,  pro¬ 
tected  and  rewarded,  when  all  things  were  crimes, 
and  all  men  were  feared,  nay,  when  fear  itfelf  was 
a  crime,  (for  when  Caligula  murdered  his  brother, 
he  gave  it  for  a  reafon,  that  the  youth  was  afraid  of 
being  murdered)  when  fervants  and  neighbours, 
nay,  acquaintance  and  kindred,  were  alljuftly  to 
be  fufpeded  ;  we  need  not  admire  that  all  offices  of 
frieodfliip  and  compaffion  were  fufpended  amongft 
men,  and  compaffion  itfelf,  as  it  were,  extin- 
guifhed.  W  hen  Libo  Hrufus,  fo  often  already 
mentioned,  upon  his  arraignment  for  Treafon,  went 
in  mourning  from  houfe  to  houfe  to  folicit  the  inter- 
portion  of  his  relations  (as  all  the  greatiamilies  in 

Rome 
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Rome  were  fo)  and  to  pray  their  aid,  when  his  life 
and  all  was  at  flake  ;  they  all  declined  it  to  a  map, 
each  alledging  a  reafon  of  his  own,  but  every  one 
in  reality  from  the  fame  caufe,  namely,  their  fear  of 
the  Emperor  m. 

People  mu  ft  not  only  fhew  no  forrow  or  fympathy 
for  their  murdered  relations,  but  they  muft  teftify 
joy,  unlefs  they  had  a  mind  to  be  murdered  them- 
felves  ;  as  under  Nero,  many,  whofe  neareft  re¬ 
lations  had  been  murdered  by  him,  repaired  to  the 
Temples  with  thankfgiving  and  offerings,  and  when 
the  City  was  filled  with  corps,  fo  was  the  Capitol 
with  vidims.  In  that  mighty  carnage  made  by  Ti¬ 
berius  of  the  friends  and  followers  of  Sejanus  at 
once  ;  when  the  pavements  were  covered  with  An¬ 
gle  carcaffes,  or  filled  with  carcaffes  in  piles,  thofe 
of  every  fex  and  age,  many  that  were  noble,  many 
that  were  mean,  all  caft  abroad  promifcuoufly  ;  nei¬ 
ther  their  acquaintance  nor  kindred  were  allowed  to 
approach  them,  or  to  bewail  them,  or  even  at  laft 
to  behold  them.  About  the  coarfes  fpies  were  pla¬ 
ced,  to  watch  countenances,  and  the  llgns  of  for¬ 
row  :  and  when,  after  they  became  putrified  and 
noifome,  and  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  whether 
they  floated  in  the  ftream,  or  were  caft  upon  the 
banks,  none  would  touch  them,  none  durft  bury  or 
burn  them.  T  he  force  of  Fear  had  cut  off  all  the 
commerce  and  offices  of  Humanity  ;  and  the  more 
Tyranny  raged,  the  more  human  compaffion  was 
extinguifhed  n.  Even  the  outrageous  Caligula  had 
fo  well  learned  to  hide  his  heart,  that  when  by  the 
cruelty  of  Tiberius,  his  mother  and  both  his  bro¬ 
thers  were  condemned  and  banifhed,  not  a  word 
efcaped  him  $  nor  a  groan  ;  though  all  arts  were 

»  Abnuentibus  cumftis,  cum  diverfa  praetenderent, 
eadem  formidine. 

n  Interciderat  fortis  humanae  commercium  vi  metus-; 
quantumque  ftevitia  glifceret,  roiferatio  arcebatur. 

ufed 
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ufed  to  draw  words  and  refentment  from  him.  Oc- 
tavia  too,  the  wife  of  Nero,  when  her  little  in¬ 
nocent  brother  was  murdered  before  her  face,  by 
the  direction  of  the  Tyrant  her  hufband,  had  even 
then  learned,  young  as  fhe  was,  to  fmother  all  fym- 
ptoms  of  tendernefs  and  forrow,  and  every  aftedion 
of  the  foul  ;  nay,  Agrippina,  with  all  her  courage 
and  high  fpirit,  laboured  to  hide  her  furprife  and 
dread,  and  every  other  emotion,  upon  that  occa- 
fion. 

Se£t.  VII.  The  increafe  of  Tyranny.  In¬ 
nocence  and  guilt  not  meafured  by  the 
Law,  but  by  "the  Emperor’s  Pleafure  and 
Malice. 


ONE  would  think  that  Tyranny  had  by  this 
time  gone  as  far  as  it  could  go,  and  that  after 
this,  human  cruelty  and  terrors  could  be  ftrained  no 
higher.  But  this  is  a  miftake,  Flatterers  and  Ac- 
cufers  were  ingenious  villains,  and  Tyranny  is  a 
monfter  never  glutted  ;  it  is  ft  ill  craving  for  new 
butchery  and  vidims  ;  its  purveyors  therefore  are 
ever  ftudying  to  humour  and  pamper  it  °.  Who 
could  have  imagined  any  thing  upon  earth  more 
intenfely  cruel  than  Tiberius  ?  yet  his  Succeftors 
exceeded  him  and  one  another  in  cruelties,  for  num¬ 
ber  and  quality  ;  and  Domitian  committed  fuch  as 
had  efcaped  even  the  preceding  monfters.  Hence 
Tacitus  fays  ;  c  As  our  fore-fathers  had  feen  the 
4  ultimate  point  and  laft  efforts  of  public  Liberty  ; 
4  it  was  referved  to  us  of  this  generation  to  behold 
4  the  utmoft  weight  and  feverity  of  public  Bondage  ; 
4  ftnce  by  the  terrors  of  State  Inquifitors,  we  were 
4  even  bereft  of  the  common  intercourfe  of  Civil 
4  Life,  that  of  difcourfing  ourfelves,  and  of  liften^ 

?  Metus  principis  rimantur,  &  faevitise  adrepunt. 
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4  ing  to  the  difcourfe  of  others  he  adds,  «  we 

fhould  have  alfo  loft  the  ufe  of  memory,  as  well 

*  as  the  habit  of  fpeaking,  had  it  been  equally  in  our 

*  power  to  forget  as  to  be  filent.’ 

The  trial  of  perfons  for  Treafon  went  on  o-ene- 
rally  in  the  old  form,  but  in  effedl,  was  all  refolv- 
able  into  the  bread  and  good  pleafureof  the  Prince. 
According  to  hints  from  him,  perfons  were  con¬ 
demned  or  acquitted  ;  fometimes  by  his  interpofing 
the  Tribunitial  Power,  they  were  not  admitted  to 
be  accufed;  fometimes  Treafon  was  found  inone 
man  s  words  and  a£Iions,  which  in  another  were  not 
allowed  to  be  criminal.  Thus  men  were  fentenced, 
or  abfolved,  or  not  accufed,  not  according  to  their 
guilt  or  innocence,  but  to  their  degree  of  grace  or 
diflike  with  the  Emperor,  who  had  the  Prerogative 
to  coin  guilt  and  innocence,  and  invert  one  into  the 
other,  as  he  pleafed.  Thus  Tiberius  purfued  Vef- 
tilius  to  death,  his  brother’s  ancient  friend  and  his 
own,  for  fufpicion  of  having  lampooned  his  Nephew 
Caligula  ;  but  would  not  allow  Cotta  Meffalinus 
to  be  a  criminal  for  the  fame  offence  and  for  many 
more.  But  Cotta  had  merit,  he  was  always  fore- 
moft  in  every  bloody  Counfel  ;  all  his  wickednefs 
and  crimes  were  fo  many  fervices,  and  fo  much 
merit.  In  thofe  days  there  was  no  fure  guilt  but 
that  of  worth  and  of  virtue,  and  innocence  :  hence 
the  fecurity  of  all  men  egregioufly  mifchievous. 
The  known  cruelty  of  the  Prince,  was  no  terror 
to  thofe  who  took  care  to  efcape  it,  by  the  vilenefs 
of  their  lives  ;  efpecially  if  they  were  a£Hve  to  feed 
his  cruelty  by  noble  facrifices  ;  like  Haterius  Agrip- 
pa,  who  meditated  in  the  midft  of  his  cups  and 
harlots  the  deftrudion  of  illuftrious  men.  The 
worft  and  vijeft  men  in  the  Empire,  became  the  fe- 
cureft,  and  often  the  higheft,  by  deftroying  the 
belt 
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Se<£h  VIII.  What  Tacitus  means  by  In- 

ftrumenta  regni. 

BESIDES  the  Accufers,  who  were  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Bloodhounds,  to  hunt  men  down  for  words, 
conjectures,  figns,  and  appearances,  by  ridiculous 
pleas,  forced  confirudtions,  and  wreiled  Laws  ;  the 
Emperors  had  other  peflilent  tools  called  by  Taci¬ 
tus  Inilrumenta  regni,  the  Xnftruments  of  Imperial 
Rule.  Thefe  were  the  Poifoners  and  AfTaffins. 
When  there  was  no  room  or  pretence  to  accufe  a 
perfon  fignal  for  worth  or  opulence,  or  on  any  ac¬ 
count  obnoxious,  and  thence  fit  to  be  deflroyed  ;  or 
when  it  was  unfafe  to  accufe  him ;  recourfe  was  had 
to  a  dofe  or  dagger.  Such  were  P.  Celer,  and 
iElius  the  Freedman,  they  who  poifoned  Julius  Si- 
lanus,  by  the  appointment  of  Agrippina  :  fuch  was 
Anicetus,  who  murdered  Nero’s  Mother,  by  the 
direction  of  her  fon  :  fuch  was  Locuifa,  who  ad- 
miniftred  the  poifon  to  Claudius,  a  woman  famous 
for  many  feats  in  poifoning,  and  long  retained  for 
this  talent,  amongft  the  implements  of  Court ;  it 
was  fhe  who  prepared  this  poifon  as  well  as  that 
'which  deftroyed  young  Britannicus  :  fuch  was  Xe¬ 
nophon,  Phyfician  to  Claudius ;  one  who  helped 
to  difpatch  his  mailer :  fuch  were  they  who  by  the 
procurement  of  Li  via,  made  away  the  defendants 
of  Auguftus.  After  the  aiMination  of  Caligula, 
in  his  apartment  was  found  a  cheft  filled  with  all 
forts  of  poifons,  fo  rapid,  that  when  they  were 
thrown  into  the  fea,  they  proved  baneful  to  the 
fifh  ;  and  numbers  were  by  the  tide  call  dead  upon 
the  fhore.  Such  alfo  were  the  Tribunes  and  Cen¬ 
turions,  and  even  the  Captain  of  the  Praetorian 
Guards  ;  who  whenever  they  were  ordered  to  feize 
and  kill,  never  failed  tQ  obey,  without  any  reafon 
but  the  word  of  command.  Thus  Pofthumus  Agrippa 

was 
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was  d i (patched  by  a  Centurion  under  Tiberius  • 

band^f  7  U-US  ^rT'bune’  was>  at  thc  head  of  “a 
.  ^  loJdieis,  by  Nero  employed  to  fee  the  pyp1 

»f  Vcdiy  the  Con  J,  L,n  iSged  S 

guilt,  but  Nero,  who  hated  and  feared  him-, 

ving  neither  crime  nor  accufer  againft  him,  and 

f,n»r  lerefore  unable  to  aflume  even  the  falfe  guife 

?l  a  JudSe’  bet°oh  himfelf  to  the  violence  of  a 
1  yrant.  j 

In  truth,  the  whole  body  of  Praetorian  Guards 
were  kept  by  thefe  Tyrants  as  their  Affaflins,  to 
murder  for  tnem,  or  to  fecure  others  who  did.  The 
I  urk  too  has  his  Mutes  and  Poifoners  in  the  Se¬ 
raglio,  as  well  as  foldiers,  to  execute  his  fury  fe- 
crctly  or  openly.  Lewis  the  eleventh  entertained 
other  fecret  Ruffians  to  ftab  and  drown,  befides  his 
trufty  murderer  the  Provoft  Triftan.  Queen  Ka- 
therme  and  her  fon  Charles  the  Ninth,  kept  an 
Anaffin,  to  difpatch  privately  fuch  men  of  rank  as 
they  could  find  no  other  means  to  deftroy ;  and  as 
r,  as  the  proceedings  in  the  Baftile  are  kept,  it 
js  known  what  helps  have  been  adminiftered  to  the 
miferable  prifoners  there,  to  get  rid  of  life,  befides 
that  of  nature.  Under  the  Reign  of  Lewis  the 
fourteenth  the  trade  of  poifoning  was  brought  to 
great  perfection  ;  and  was  fufpected,  with  too°muck 
appearance,  to  have  been  part  of  the  Politics  of 

fome  French  Mini  tiers,  as  well  as  the  bane  0/ 
others. 


Se(St.  IX.  How  much  thefe  Emperors  hated, 
and  how  fail  they  deftroyed  all  great  and 
worthy  Men.  Their  dread  of  every  Man 
for  any  Reafon. 

THE  deftru&ion  of  every  man  who  was  great 
or  good,  was  fo  common  and  almoft  certain 
in  thofe  tragical  Reigns,  that  Tacitus  reckons  as  a 

wonder 
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winder  the  natural  death  of  L.  Pifo,  chief  Pontiff  r. 
Eminent  men,  and  eminent  merit,  are  the  dread  of 
Tyrants.  That  merit  and  thofe  talents  which, 
during  the  old  Republic,  would  have  certainly  re¬ 
commended  a  man  to  public  Favour  and  publjc 
Honours,  did  afterwards  expofe  him  as  certainly, 
to  Imperial  jealoufy  and  perfecution,  generally  to 
ruin  and  death ;  and  thofe  peftilent  Accufers,  In- 
flruments  of  public  Servitude,  the  fons  of  rapine 
and  blood,  who  were  now  the  men  of  fafhion  and 
favour,  and  cloathed  with  the  fp oils  of  their  Coun¬ 
try,  for  afEidling  and  mangling  her,  and  devouring 
her  vitals,  would  have  been  then  treated  as  public 
Enemies  and  Bealls  of  prey,  and  doomed  to  the 
pains  of  Murder  and  Treafon,  with  uni  verbal  con- 
fent  and  abhorrence. 

Such  a  barbarous  and  unnatural  inverfion  of  all 
Order,  Law,  and  Righteoufnefs,  accompanied  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  Caefars.  Auguftus,  reckoned 
the  bed:  and  wifeft  of  them,  though  he  affedled  to 
love  and  countenance  men  of  parts  and  aecomplilh- 
ments,  yet  limited  his  favours  to  fuch  of  them  as 
were  devoted  to  Flattery  and  the  Ufurpation.  Hence 
the  public  Honours  conferred  by  him  upon  Ateius 
Capito,  a  new  man,  one  of  fignal  Abilities,  but  a 
notorious  Flatterer;  nay,  the  Emperor  raifed  him 
in  oppofition  to  Antiftius  Labeo,  one  who  excelled 
in  the  fame  acquirements  ;  one  who  never  departed 
from  a  laudable  freedom  of  fpeech  and  fpirit,  and 
thence  more  applauded  than  the  other,  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  voice  :  whereas,  the  fupplenefs  and  fubmiflion  of 
Capito  rendered  him  more  acceptable  to  thofe  who 
bore  rule.  "1  he  latter  by  this  merit  gained  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  Conful  ;  the  other,  for  having  too  much. 
Was  never  fullered  to  rife  higher  than  that  of  Prae- 

p  Per  Idem  tempus  L.  Pifo  Pontifex,  rarum  in  tanta 
£lantudine,  fato  obiit. 


tor* 
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tor.  How  much  muft  the  fpirit  of  Imperial  Jea- 
loufy  encreafe  afterwards  ? 

Every  thing  gave  thefe  Tyrants  fear  and  offence. 
Was  a  man  nobly  born  and  popular  l  He  withdrew 
the  affedlions  of  the  People,  rivalled  the  Prince, 
and  threatened  a  Civil  War  Was  he  akin  to 
Auguftus  ?  He  had  his  eye  upon  the  Sovereignty  r. 
Had  he  a  reputation  for  Arms  ?  He  was  a  living 
terror  to  the  Prince  8.  Was  a  great  man  afraid  of 
popularity,  and  lived  retired  ?  He  gained  fame  by 
fhunning  it,  and  ftill  was  an  eye-fore  1 ;  and  his 
beft  fate  was  to  leave  his  Country  u ;  but  where  the 
exile  was  a  confiderable  man,  the  executioner  ge¬ 
nerally  followed.  Was  he  virtuous,  and  his  life 
and  morals  exaft  ?  He  was  another  Brutus,  and  by 
the  purity  of  his  manners,  upbraided  the  vitious 
behaviour  of  the  Emperor'7.  Was  a  man  fad  ?  It 
was  becaufe  the  adminiftration  profpered  x.  Did  he 
indulge  himfelf  in  gayety  and  feafting  ?  It  was  be¬ 
caufe  the  Emperor  was  ill,  and  his  end  thought  to 
be  near  y.  Was  he  rich  ?  He  was  too  wealthy  for 
a  fubjeft,  and  great  wealth  in  private  hands  boded 

Studia  civium  in  fe  verteret;  fecefUonem  jam  & 
partes,  Sc  d  multi  idem  aude&nt,  bellum  eife. 

r  Nobilem,  Sc  quod  tunc  fpedaretur,  e  Caefarum  po- 
fteris. 

s  Gdorius  multa  militari  fama - metum  Neroni  fe- 

cerat,  ne  invaderet  pavidum  femper - mi  firs  Centurio 

qui  cscdem  ejus  maturaret. 

t  Quanto  metu  occultior,  tanto  plus  famse  adeptus. 
u  Confuleret  quieti  urbis ;  eife  illi  per  Afiam  avitos 
•agros. 

w  Glifcere  ac  vigere  Brutorum  semulos - rigidi  Sc 

tridis,  quo  tibi  lafcivium  exprobrent. 
x  Hominem  bonis  publicis  moedum. 
y  Reddendam  pro  intempediva  laetitia  mcedam  Sc  fu- 
nebrem  no&em,  qua  fentiat  vivere  Vitellium  Sc  impe- 
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HI  to  Princes  *.  Was  he  poor  ?  He  was  thence  the 
more  enterprizing  and  defperate  \  Was  he  a  dull 
man,  and  unaftive  ?  He  only  put  on  the  guife  of 
ftupidity  and  (loth,  till  he  found  room  for  fome 
bloody  purpofe  b.  Or  had  he  a  different  chara&er, 
and  was  a  lively  and  adtive  man?  Then  it  was 
plain  he  did  not  fo  much  as  feign  a  defire  of  pri¬ 
vate  life  and  recefs,  but  avowed  a  buttling  Repub¬ 
lican  Spirit,  and  to  be  meddling  with  the  State c* 
Did  he  live  in  pomp  and  magnificence  ?  He  ftudied 
to  overfhadow  the  Emperor  in  feats  and  grandeur  d„ 
Was  he  accomplifhed  in  fcience,  a  Philofopher,  or 
matter  of  Eloquence,  and  thence  efteemed  ?  Th« 
luftre  of  his  Fame  gave  umbrage  to  the  Prince  •. 

In  fhort,  no  man  could  pofTefs  any  advantage  of 
quality  that  rendered  him  acceptable  to  God  or 
man,  a  blefling  to  his  Country,  to  his  friends,  or 
to  himfelf,  but  fueh  quality  and  advantage  was  fure 
to  awaken  the  jealoufy  and  vengeance  of  thefe  Ty¬ 
rants,  and  procure  his  doom  f. 

2  Plautum  magnis  opibus  — —  auri  vim  atque  opfci 
principibus  infenfas. 

a  Syllam  inopem,  unde  prascipuam  audaciam. 

b  Simulatorem  fegnitia?,  dum  temeritati  locum  repe- 
riret. 

c  Plautum  ne  fingere  quidem  cupidinem  otii,  fed  ve- 
terum  Romanorum  incitamenta  pr^ferre ;  affumpta  etiam 
Stoicorum  arrogantia  fe&aaue,  qua;  turbidos  Sc  nego- 
tiorum  appetentes  faciat. 

*  Hortorum  amcenita te  Sc  villarum  magnificentia  quafi 
principem  fupergrederetur. 

c  Verginium  &  Rufum  claritudo  nominis  expulit ; 
nam  Verginius  ftudia  juvenum  eloquentia,  Mulonius 
praeceptis  fapientiae  fovebat. 

f  Omni  bona  arte  in  exfilium  ne  quid  ufquani 
koneihun  occurreret. 


/ 
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Sc£L  X.  Reflexions  upon  the  Spirit  of  a. 
Tyrant.  With  what  Wantonneis  the  Ro¬ 
man  Emperors  *hed  the  blood  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  People.  The  blindnefs  of  fuch  as 

affifted  the  Ufurpation  of  C^®sar  and  Au¬ 

gustus. 

HOW  miferable  mud  be  the  refkaions  of  a 
Tyrant,  if  he  has  any  reflections,  that  num¬ 
bers  muft  be  wretched  (for  what  wretehednefs  is  not 
produced  by  Tyranny  ?)  that  he  may  make  a  hide¬ 
ous  figure,  unfafe  and  detefled  ?  Every  Hep  he  takes 
for  his  grandeur  and  fecurity,  renders  him  more 
contemptible  or  abhorred,  and  therefore  more  in- 
fiecure  ;  and  the  bloody  end  of  moft,  abundantly 
fhews,  that  numerous  Guards  and  Armies  are  fo 
far  from  fecuring  him,  that  from  them  his  greateft 
dread  accrues.  W  hat  a  curfe  it  is  upon  a  thinking 
being,  to  confider  himfelf  as  an  oblfacle  to  every 
thing  lovely  and  definable  among!!  men  :  to  the 
Virtue,  Liberty  and  Happinefs  of  all  men,  to  his 
own  peace  and  liability,  to  his  own  innocence  and 
true  glory  :  that  for  every  chain  he  puts  upon  his 
People,  he  multiplies  terrors  and  contempt  upon 
his  own  head  ;  and  having  forfeited  their  affe&ions, 
and  living  in  diftruft  of  thofe  whom  he  ought  chiefly 
to  confide  in,  relies  for  his  life  upon  hirelings,  the 
fons  of  vice  and  idlenefs,  or  forced  from  their  honeft 
labour  to  be  made  fo,  and  often  picked  out  of  flreets 
and  goals  ?  He  dreads  every  man  who  is  great  and 
brave ;  and  one  who  fights  for  him,  conquers  for 
him,  and  faves.  him,  does  but  expofe  himfelf  to 
jealoufy,  indignity  and  martyrdom.  His  own  flaves* 
fpiritlefs  and  cowardly,  cannot  ferve  him,  and  a 
tnan  truly  valiant  is  undone  by  ferving  him.  The 
people  are  apt  to  admire  and  magnify  military  vir¬ 
tue. 


-# 

_ 
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the,  and  thence  the  Tyrant  hates  and  dreads  fuch 
2s  have  it.  Charles  the  fifth  held  it  a  greater  ho¬ 
nour,  to  be  Count  of  Catalonia,  than  King  of  the 
Romans  :  he  had  reafon  ;  the  Catalans  were  free 
men  and  valiant  $  the  Romans  poor  monk-ridden 
flaves. 

But  I  fhall  find  another  place  in  the  courfe  of 
thefe  Obfervations  todifeourfe  more  fully  of  Armies 
and  Conquetts :  I  fhall  here  only  obferve  with  what 
wantonnefs  thefe  Tyrants  filed  the  blood  of  Roman 
Citizens ;  Citizens  whofe  lives  were  once  fo  va¬ 
luable,  fenced  and  fecured  by  Laws  fo  numerous, 
fo  facred,  and  firong  ;  lives  fo  precious  that  no¬ 
thing  againtt  the  life  and  fortune  of  the  meaneft 
Roman  could  be  determined,  but  by  the  Romans 
in  general,  affembled  in  Centuries.  Thefe  Romans 
who,  while  free,  became  the  matters  of  mankind, 
were,  by  lofing  their  Liberty,  become  daily  vitf  ims 
to  their  own  domettic  Traitors,  and  miferable  Trai¬ 
tors  they  were  ;  to  a  Claudius,  a  Caligula,  a  Nero. 
By  the  ancient  Conttitution  and  Laws  of  Rome, 
thefe  Ufurpers  were  the  only  perfons  liable  to  be 
put  to  death,  without  procefs,  or  form,  or  penalty. 

See  the  Lex  Valeri  in  Livy,  and  Cicero  Pro  donio 
fua. 

fifad  fuch  as  were  Champions  for  the  exaltation 
of  Caefar  and  Auguttus,  forefeen  what  their  race 
and  defendants  were  to  fuffer  under  the  Succeffors 
of  thefe  Ufurpers,  would  it  not  have  quenched  their 
zeal,  would  it  not  have  ttruck  them  with  horror  ? 
Had  they  forefeen  their  offspring  ttooping  and  groanl 
ino;  under  - a  beaftly  bondage,  not  to  the  Emperor 
only,  but  to  his  (laves  and  ftrumpets  ;  living  a  pre¬ 
carious  life  at  the  mercy  of  fycophants ;  under  con- 
tinua]  terrors  of  the  Accufers,  or  themfelves  exer- 
cifing  the  execrable  occupation  of  fuch  \  (ome  en¬ 
dangered  by  the  luttre  of  their  name ;  fome  by  that 
m  their  virtue  and  capacity^  others  from  that  of 

their 
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their  wealth  ;  many  become  Pimps,  Pathics,  and 
Parafites  to  the  Prince  ;  feveral,  upon  his  authority, 
proftituting  their  perfons  and  quality  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  Stage ;  numbers  doomed  to  exile  upon  defolate 
rocks  and  ifiands  ;  numbers  flain  outright,  their  car- 
cafes  expofed  and  denied  the  privilege  of  burial, 
their  fortunes  feized  from  their  families  ;  and  all  of 
them  liable  to  the  like  tragical  fate;  their  wives  withal 
daily  expofed  to  the  luft  of  the  Tyrant,  and  after¬ 
wards  made  the  fubjedt  of  his  Imperial  Sport  and 
Drollery,  even  before  their  injured  and  blufhing 
hufbands,  nay,  proftituted  in  the  Palace  as  in  the 
public  Stews,  and  fuch  as  pafled  by  invited  in  to  lie 
with  thefe  illuftrious  Ladies,  as  with  common  har¬ 
lots,  for  money. 

Had  the  Partizans  of  Ufurpation  forefeen  thefe 
woful  confequences  to  their  families  from  it,  would 
it  not  have  changed  their  hearts  and  their  conduft  ? 
Yet  what  was  eafier  to  be  forefeen  than  the  fury  and 
ravages  of  a  madman  or  fool  unlimited,  where 
chance,  and  not  law,  dire&ed  the  blind  Succeflion; 
as  did  blind  will,  and  not  reafon,  the  Adminiftra- 
tion  ?  But  with  the  heat  of  party  and  prefent  im- 
pulfe,  cool  refiedlion  and  forefight  are  incompatible : 
it  fcarce  ever  happens,  that,  for  future  confidera- 
tions,  however  wife,  the  inftant  paflion,  however 
foolifh,  is  fmothered.  The  Adherents  of  Qefar  and 
Auguftus  had  an  immediate  view  of  greatnefs,  and 
would  not  difturb  fo  pleafing  an  imagination  by 
anxious  care  or  fear  for  things  future.  All  the 
world  goes  well  with  thofe  that  are  well ;  and  be¬ 
fore  men  can  be  brought  to  believe  prophecies  of 
mifery,  they  muft  begin  to  feel  it.  What  a  child 
is  Man !  what  a  name-  is  Reafon  !  The  moft  fre¬ 
quent  ufe  we  make  of  it,  is  to  reafon  ourfelves  out 
of  it,  and  from  it  to  borrow  arms  againft  itfelf ; 
j-uft  as  we  have  feen  Laws  quoted  to  vindicate  the 
fubyerfion  of  LaWj  and  the  Holy  Gofpel  of  Peace 
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and  Love  urged  in  defence  of  Perfecution  and  En 
mity. 


Seft.  XI.  Why  under  fuch  Tyrants,  the  Se¬ 
nate  continued  to  fubfift. 


T  ^  may  be  inquired  why  Tyrants  fo  jealous  and 
-A.  precipitate,  did  not  abohfh  the  Senate ;  and  it 
was  once  the  purpofe  of  Caligula,  as  it  was  after¬ 
wards  that  of  Nero,  to  have  murdered  all  the  Se¬ 
nators  :  but  in  truth  it  would  have  been  an  enter- 
prize  of  infinite  difficulty  and  danger,  to  have  at¬ 
tempted  the  fuppreffion  of  that  body.  It  is  incre¬ 
dible  what  ftubbornnefs  and  force  there  is  in  eftah 
jifhed  Names,  Cuftoms  and  Forms,  which  often am 
narder  to  deftroy  than  realities  and  fubftances  ;  and 
iigns  and  titles  frequently  remain,  when  the  things 
Signified  anu  denominated  by  them  are  gone.  Thus 

r£Puv  haS  extl,P^ed  Chriftianity,  and  is  called 
Chrifhamty ;  and  Evangelical  Humility  and  For¬ 
bearance  are  preached  and  extolled  in  the  midft  of 
Pride  and  Flames. 


t.  AX thre  ,PoPeus  Pre,tend  t0  der^e  all  power  from 
the  Lrofpel,  which  they  pervert  and  fupprefs,  fo  did 

the  other  Roman  Tyrants  theirs  from  the  Senate  • 

as  if  the  ancient  free  State  had  ft, 11  fubfifted,  and  to’ 

have  deftroy ed  the  Senate,  would  have  been  to  have 

abrogated  their  own  title  to  Sovereignty.  Tbev 

muft  hkewife  have  deftroyed  the  Confulfhip,  which 

was  ft,  11  1  eckoned  fummum  Imperium,  the  fupreme 

Magiftracy  :  with  the  Office  of  Prtetor,  and  every 

and  ftile^r  ,3nd  I"1311’  ‘fn  J;he  State>  with  the  title 

bunal  of  JufticeythereW:  forfev” ry  LaVlnT  ever' 

nlfe^rtpeo1]'1  “tI  ^  Se*  °r  Upon  the^ 

in  o'  nPe°P,eu  1  Uty  muft  have  aboliflied  Learn- 
nav  R^C?.r  S’  Pr0Cefs  and  Memory  . 

Vol.  IV  ^  Ml  *tary  Jitles’  and  Laws  of  Wzr 

^  and 
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and  Negotiation  ;  thofe  about  the  Colonies  and  Pro¬ 
vinces,  Cuftoms  and  'Trade  ;  and  have  introduced 
abfolute  Oblivion,  a  new  Language,  and  a  new 
Creation. 

Now  what  Power,  what  Genius  upon  earth,  was 
equal  to  fuch  a  prodigious  defign,  that  of  vacating 
at  once  regulations  and  ufages  To  infinitely  numer¬ 
ous,  fo  long  eftablifhed,  become  a  great  part  of  the 
public  Language,  grown,  as  it  were,  to  the  minds 
and  memories  of  men,  and  effential  to  Speech  and 
Converfation,  as  well  as  to  bufinefs  and  protection; 
and  then  to  fupply  fuch  an  immenfe  void,  with  Or¬ 
dinances,  Offices,  Terms  and  manner  of  Procefs, 
fo  as  to  anfwer  all  the  ends  of  Society  in  fo  vaft  an 
Empire  ?  This  was  not  to  be  done,  nor  was  it  need¬ 
ful  :  they  found  their  account  fufficiently  in  break¬ 
ing  the  Power  and  Spirit  of  the  Senate,  in  reducing 
it  to  a  fkeleton  and  a  name,  and  in  exercifing  un¬ 
der  that  name  all  their  own  violences  and  exorbi¬ 
tances.  The  Senate  and  the  People  had  a  venerable 
found,  and  ferved  as  a  cloak  for  power  when  they 
themfelves  had  none,  and  the  Emperor  had  all  g. 
The  regiftering  of  Edi&s  by  the  Parliament  of  Pa¬ 
ris  is  become  a  matter  of  form  ;  but  without  that 
form,  the  Court,  as  uncontrouled  as  it  is,  does  not 
care  to  execute  an  Edict.  The  Romans  fiill  pre¬ 
ferred  a  veneration  for  their  Senate  and  Magiflrates, 
and  the  fame  was  often  found  in  the  Armies ;  in- 
fomuch  that  as  late  as  the  Reign  of  Commodus, 
the  foldiers  were  fo  enraged  at  the  infolence  of  Pe- 
rennis,  his  Favourite  and  Minifter,  for  difeharging 
from  their  military  commands  fuch  as  were  Patri¬ 
cians  and  Senators,  and  for  placing  in  their  room 
©thers  of  Equeftrian  Rank,  that  they  cut  him  in 

pieces. 

g  Cuncta  Legam  &  Magiftratuum  in  fe  trahens  Prin- 

€Cpf  c 

Time, 
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Time,  however,  with  the  continuance  of  Ty¬ 
ranny,  and  Barbarity  its  infeparable  companion, 
cancelled  by  degrees  the  old  names  and  forms,  after 
the  eflence  had  been  long  cancelled  ;  and  introduced 
a  cloud  of  offices  and  words,  of  rumbling  founds 
and  fwelling  titles,  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  abfolute 
Rule,  and  as  different  from  the  purity  of  the  old 

Republican  Language,  as  are  Liberty  and  Politenefs 

from  groiliiefs  and  bondage. 

* 


Seel.  XII.  How  the  unrelenting  Cruelty  of 
the  Emperors  haftened  the  Diffolution  of 
the  Empire.  The  bad  Reigns  of  Con¬ 
stantine  and  CoNSTANTius.  The  cr00d 
Reign  of  Julian.  The  indifcreet,  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  Chriftians.  Continued  Ty¬ 
ranny  ,  and  end  ot  the  Empire. 


'T'O  refume  once  more  the  fuffied!  of  Ac^ufa- 

I  tions  and  the  abufed  Law  of  Maiefty  ;  Thev 
were  cankers  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  which  at 
laft  haftened  its  Diflolution.  The  Emperors,  to 
gratify  their  own  cruelty,  were  continually  waftino- 
the  public  Strength  by  facrifices  noble  and  mam- 
and,  to  fatiate  their  avarice  or  that  of  their  creatures* 
encouraged  endlefs  feizures  and  confifcations.  This 
crying  Oppreffion  was  by  the  Emperor  Conftantine, 
before  mentioned,  carried  higher  than  any  of  the 
Ragan  Emperors  had  ever  carried  it.  Befides  his 
own  rapine,  which  was  mercilefs  and  exceffive,  he 
glutted  his  favourites  and  Grandees  with  the  fpoil 

HA  rZT'a  0therrs,i  as  Marcell‘nus  witneffes  h. 
Hio  fon  Conftantius  followed  his  example,  and  was 

a  more  confuming  Tyrant  than  the  Father.  I  have 

already  faid  fortieth, ng  of  his  Charadler  and  ReiJ, 

which  was  chiefly  conduced  by  inhuman' villains,’ 

h  Proximorum  fauces  aperuit  primus  Conflantinus.  ’ 

^  2  whofe 
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whofe  heads  and  hands  were  eternally  engaged  in 
the  plunder  and  blood  of  his  People.  Such  were 
his  Counfellors,  fuch  his  Governors  of  Provinces, 
which  were  fucked  and  devoured  to  the  bone,  and 
mieht  fay  with  truth,  what  a  noble  Dalmatian  once 
told  Tiberius  ;  c  Inftead  of  fending  us  Shepherds 
6  to  protedl  our  flocks,  you  fend  us  Wolves  to  de- 
c  vour  them/  How  many  Governors  in  all  Coun¬ 
tries  have  deferved  to  be  hanged,  before  they  reach¬ 
ed  their  Governments,  becaufe  they  went  with 
defign  to  rob  and  opprefs  ? 

Thefe  depredations  were  reftrained  during  the 
Reign  of  Julian,  who  had  as  much  capacity,  as 
many  virtues  and  accomplifhments,  as  could  well 
adorn  private  life,  or  a  crown  :  he  was  brave,  ge¬ 
nerous,  wife,  and  humane  ;  a  Hero,  a  Philofopher, 
aPolitician,  a  Friend  and  Father  to  mankind.  It 
is  pity  fuch  an  amiable  Character  fnould  have  any 
blots ;  his  had  two  ;  he  was  fuperftitious  even  to 
weaknefs,  and  had  conceived  an  averfion  to  the 
Chriftians  altogether  unfuitable  to  his  remarkable 
candor  and  equity;  an  averfion  which  they  them- 
felves  improved  too  much,  by  a  behaviour  unworthy 
of  fo  great  a  Prince,  much  more  unworthy  of  fo 
meek  a  Religion.  They  indeed  treated  him  with 
eminent  fpite  and  outrage,  traduced  him,  libelled 
him,  and  1  even  mobbed  him.  Nothing  could  be 
a  fharper  Satire  upon  them,  for  fuch  brutifh  conduct, 
than  the  Angular  meeknefs  with  which  he  bore  it. 
The  truth  is,  the  Chriftians  were  then  ftrangely  de¬ 
generated  from  the  primitive  peaceableoefs  and  pu¬ 
rity,  become  licentious  and  turbulent  to  the  laft  de¬ 
gree,  and  perpetually  inftigated  by  the  arrogance  and 
ambition  of  the  Bifhops,  who  were  come  to  contend 
with  arms  as  well  as  curfes,  for  the  poileflion  o» 
opulent  Churches.  It  was  not  uncommon  with 
thefe  ambitious  men,  to  affront  and  re\  be  the  Em¬ 
perors  to  their  faces.,  to  publifh  Inveftives  againft 
*  them, 
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them,  to  break  the  public  Peace  and  to  raife  frequerr 
Tumults  and  Seditions.  As  they  were  the  moft 
compiaifant  Courtiers  when  pleafed  ;  fo  they  were 
the  moft  implacable  Incendiaries  when  difgufted. 
All  this  was  enough  to  alarm  any  Prince,  and  to 
awaken  refentment  in  the  moft  fiegmatic.  More* 
over  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  and  revenue,  which 
11  fed  to  go  towards  the  public  Charge,  particularly 
to  defend  the  Frontiers  againft  the  Barbarians,  was 
diverted  and  appropriated  to  maintain  the  grandeur 
and  pomp  of  the  great  Prelates  ;  C£  facerdotes  fpecie 
c;  religionis  fortunas  omnes  effundebant,”  as  Taci 
tus  fays  upon  another occafton. 

As  fome  parts  of  the  behaviour  of  that  great 
Prince,  one  wife  and  good  in  moft  things,  but  mif- 
taken  and  even  unjuft  in  others,  chiefly  towards  the 
Chriftians,  ought  to  be  cenfured  and  condemned  ; 
the  behaviour  of  the  Chriftians  towards  him  can 
never  be  juftified.  They  infulted  him  intolerably, 
with  all  the  exceffes  of  bitternefs  and  ill-breeding, 
while  he  lived,  and  flandered  and  blackened  him 
fhamefully  when  dead  ;  as  much  as  fome  of  them 
bafelv  flattered  and  extolled  other  Emperors,  who, 
though  compiaifant  and  liberal  to  the  Ecclefiaftics, 
were  con  fuming  Tyrants. 

It  is  the  bufinels  of  Truth  and  of  true  Religion, 
to  give  even  enemies  their  due,  and  friends  no  more 
than  their  due.  To  give  Julian  his  ;  if  we  lay 
alide  his  Religion,  I  doubt  whether  we  can  find 
upon  record  one  Prince  that  excelled  him,  or  three 
that  equalled  him.  He  is  indeed  a  pattern  to  Princes, 
in  fpite  of  the  anger  and  obloquy  of  Writers  who 
were  apparently  animated  by  a  fpirit  then  too  com* 
mon,  a  fpirit  altogether  narrow,  monkifh,  and  vin- 
diaive  ;  fuch  a  one  as  the  charitable  Religion  of 
jefus  difclaims,  and  wants  not.  To  his  benevolent 
Gofpel  and  Precepts  I  ftncerely  wilh  all  men  to  con¬ 
form  ;  but  fewer  figns  of  fuch  conformity,  or  ra- 

G  3  ther 
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ther  greater  iigns  of  the  want  of  it,  have  I  no  where 
feen,  than  in  the  Conduft,  Difcourfes,  and  Write¬ 
rs8  of  fach  as  have  railed  at  others  for  their  reli¬ 
gious  fentiments,  real  or  imputed,  i  wilh  too  that 
a  temper  fo  barbarous  and  Antichriftian  had  been  en¬ 
tirely  confined  to  the  Days  of  that  Emperor,  whofe 
Adminiftration  will  for  ever  recommend  him  to  all 
calm  and  impartial  men,  as  an  aftonifhing  example 
of  virtue  and  parts. 

i  he  Reign  of  Jovian,  whofe  intention  feems  to 
have  been  honeft  and  good,  was  but  fhort,  and 
followed  by  thofeof  Valentinian  and  Valens  ;  Prin¬ 
ces  exceeding  furious,  fufpicious  and  fanguinary. 
Tender  them  the  old  Accufations,  Connfcations  and 
Carnage  were  revived  without  mercy,  and  continued 
thenceforward,  with  few  intervals,  till  the  Roman 
Empire  was  quite  overthrown.  The  People  in 
every  part  of  it  being  quite  harrafled  and  confumed, 
finding  no  relaxation  from  OpprefTors  and  Accufa- 
tiom,  no  pro  ted  ion  from  Law,  no  refuge  in  the  Cle¬ 
mency  of  the  Emperors,  grew  defperate,  and  revolted 

to  the  Goths,  Huns,  Vandals,  and  other  Invaders. 

Sed.  XIII.  The  Excellency  of  a  limited 
Monarchy,  efpecially  of  our  own. 

I  Think  it  is  Machiavel  who  obfcrves,  that  two 
or  three  weak  and  bad  Princes  fucceeding  each 
other,  are  Efficient  to  ruin  a  Stats,  where  they  go¬ 
vern  by  mere  Will ;  but  it  may  furvive  a  long  fuc- 
ceflion  of  foolifh  Pri  nces  limited  by  good  Laws. 
Vefpafian  found  three  hundred  millions  (of  our  mo¬ 
ney)  wanting  to  reflore  the  Empire  to  a  condition 
of  fubfifting.  Monarchy,  according  to  Plato,  is 
the  beff  Government,  or  the  worft  :  to  which  opi¬ 
nion  I  fubfcribe  ;  as  1  do  to  that  of  Philip  De  Co- 
mines,  that  England  is  the  place  in  the  world,  where 
the  Public  is  moil:  equally  admin iftered,  and  where 

the 
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the  people  fuller  t  ,eait  violence  We  are  blefled 
with  that  form  of  Government  which  Tacitus  men¬ 
tions  as  the  moil  perfedt,  and  thinks  the  hard  ell  to 
be  framed  ;  that  happy  baLunce  and  mixture  of  in* 
terefls  which  comprehends  every  interefl  b 

An  Englifti  Monarch  has  one  advantage  which 
fets  him  above  any  arbitrary  Monarch  upon  earth  ; 
lie  obliges  his  fubjedls  by  being  obliged  to  them. 
As  he  protects  them  by  defending  their  Property  and 
Laws  ;  fo  they,  by  fup porting  him  enable  him  to 
do  it  ;  Vv;hile  they  give  by  choice,  and  not  by  force, 
they  give  chearfully.  Princes  who  take  all  them- 
felves,  and  leave  nothing  to  their  people  to  give, 
can  never  be  beloved  by  their  people.  If  it  be  true 
that  we  hate  thofe  whom  we  have  hurt,  it  is  equally 
true,  that  we  are  apt  to  love  thofe  whom  we  have 
obliged.  Hence  God  is  faid,  not  only  to  love  doing 
good,  but  to  love  the  good  that  he  docs. 

Arbitrary  Princes  would  doubtlefs  chufe  to  have 
the  love  and  affections  of  their  people,  were  the 
fame  to  be  acquired  by  furious  and  unacountable 
Rule;  but  this  is  impoffible.  Hence  dread  of  their, 
power  is  all  the  (hare  they  can  expedl  in  the  hearts 
of  their  fubjedls ;  and  this  is  a  compliment  which 
their  fubjedls  pay  to  things  the  moll  hideous  and 
vile;  to  Serpents;  to  mad  and  wild  beafls  ;  to  Plagues 
and  Satan;  to  Pain  and  Poverty.  But  even  this 
miferable  compliment  is  not  always  paid  to  fuch 
princes  :  they  are  not  always  dreaded.  When  their 
terrors  are  become  habitual,  they  ceafe,  in  a  good 
meafure,  to  be  terrors  ;  the  people  grow  hardened 
and  defperate  ;  they  themfelves  become  fcorned  ; 
and  contempt,  the  moil  abjedl  lot  in  life,  becomes 
the  portion  of  thofe  who  pofiefs  the  higheft.  When 

1  Cundlas  nationes  &  urbes  populus,  aut  primores, 
aut  fmguli  regunt.  Deledla  ex  his  &  conilituta  Reipub. 
forma  laudari  facilius  quam  evenire,  vel,  fi  evenit, 
baud  diuturna  efie  poteft. 

O  4 


Nero 
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Nero  afked  Subrius  Flavius,  one  of  the  Confpira- 
tor*s  again  ft  his  life,  from  what  motives  he  had  re¬ 
nounced  his  Allegiance  5  c  It  was  becaufe  I  abhor- 
ud  thee,  faid  he.  1  he  Conful  Vettinius  too  was 
knov/n  to  Nero,  to  defpife  his  vile  and  unmanly 
fpint ;  and  in  the  whole  detedion  of  that  Confpi- 
racy,  and  the  punifhment  of  the  confpirators,  no¬ 
thing  was  lo  fignal  as  the  feries  of  contempt  poured 
upon  that  brutal  Tyrant,  in  the  heighth  of  his 
Power,  and  amidft  the  terrors  of  his  Tyranny. 
Nothing,  fays  T acitus,  mortified  him  fo  much.  But 
when  the  montter  was  depofcd,  he  incurred  fuch  fo- 
vereign  fcorn,  that  he  was  doomed  to  be  ftripped 
naked,  and  fcourged  to  death  like  a  Have,  with  his 
head  fattened  in  a  pillory  ;  his  carcafs  to  be  call: 
afterwards  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  and  with  a 
hook  in  his  nofe  to  be  dragged  to  the  Tiber. 

Nor  could  the  great  reputation  of  Julius  Caefar, 
01  that  of  Augulcus,  and  all  their  Power,  fecure 
them  from  popular  infults  and  defpight.  The  “  mce- 
**  cbum  calvum,”  and  “  videfne  ut  cinaedus  orbem 
‘  digito  temperet  were  contumelies  which  even 
their  greatnefs  could  not  efcape.  Mithridates  King 
ot  Armenia,  when  defpoiled  of  his  Kingdom,  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  behaviour  of  his  People,  how  much 
they  reverenced  him ;  they  even  affaulted  him  with 
1  ep roaches  and  blows  k.  When  the  Emperor  Vi- 
tellius  was  led  along  to.the  daughter,  with  his  hands 
bound  behind  him,  his  habit  all  torn,  and  himfelf 
a  filthy  fpa&acle  ;  he  found  much  the  like  ufage. 
Numbers  wounded  him  with  reproaches  ;  but  none 
was  found  to  bewail  him ;  and  the  populace  railed 
at  him  when  dead,  with  the  fame  bafenefs  of  heart, 
with  which  they  had  flatter ed  him  living  b 

k  V ulgus  duro  imperio  habitum,  probra  ac  verbera 
intentabat. 

1  Vulgus  eadem  pravitate  infedabatur  interfedum, 
qua  foverat  viventem. 

D  IS- 
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ISCOURSE  VIII. 


Of  the  general  Debafement  of  Spirit  and 

Adulation  which  aocomnanv 


.  uie  general  j_yeDaieinent  oi  opirit  a: 
Adulation  which  accompany  Pow 
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unlimited. 


Seel.  I.  The  motives  of  Flattery  confiderecl 
Its  vilenefs,  and  whence  it  begins. 


SHALL  now  fay  fomething  of  the  extreme 
'  !  Debafement  of  the  Romans  under  the  Emperors. 

flattery  ever rifes  in  proportion  to  Power  and 
Fear.  Where  Law  and  Liberty  reign,  and  men  hold 
not  their  Property  and  Lives  at  the  mercy  of  one 
or  a  few  ;  this  fecurity  begets  in  them  a  pride  and 
flubbornnefs  inconfiflent  with  Servility  and  Adula¬ 
tion.  Men  do  not  flatter  fueh  as  they  dare  own  to 
be  no  better  than  thernfelves,  or  fuch  as  have  no 
power  to  hurt  them  ;  nor  will  they  pay  over-much 
reverence  to  great  Titles  which  are  not  accompa¬ 
nied  with  great  Power,  nor  fupported  by  fuperfli- 
tion.  For  Superftition  enflaves  as  effedtually  as  real 
Power,  and  therefore  confers  it  ;  nor  is  Tyranny 
ever  fo  complete  as  when  the  chief  Magiftrate  is 
chief  Pontiff,  as  were  the  Soldans  of  Egypt  and 
Lagdat  ;  or,  which  is  the  next  thing,  can  create 
and  depofe  him,  as  do  the  f  urkifh  Emperors.  But 
where  men  hold  their  fortunes  and  lives  at  the  mere 
mercy  of  another,  they  will  fear  him  as  much  as 
they  lore  thernfelves,  and  flatter  him,  as  much  as 
they  fear  him  a.  If  his  Power  be  limited,  their 
i  lattery  will  delimited  ;  but  boundlefs,  if  his  An- 


a  Omnis  exuta  sequalitate,  jufla  Principis  afpedarj, 

O  5  thonty 


__ 
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thority  be  fo.  Thus  court  and  fycopbancy  prevail 
]efs  under  a  mixed  Monarchy,  than  under  one  that 
is  defpotic  ;  in  an  Aridocracy  lefs  than  there  ;  and 
lefs  Hill  in  a  popular  State.  Perfect  equality  quite 
deftroys  it  ;  complete  Sovereignty  raifes  it  to  the 
higheft. 

The  more  foolifh  and  w’cked  a  Prince  is,  the* 
more  Incenfe  he  will  have  ;  it  is  the  lured:  way  of 
p leafing  a  Tyrant,  as  it  fan&ifies  his  Iniquities,  and 
reprefents  him  to  himfelf  as  worthy  of  all  his  Gran¬ 
deur  and  equal  to  all  the  higheft  Offices  of  Empire, 
Tiberius,  who  was  a  Prince  of  great  penetration, 
hated  Flattery,  becaufe  he  knew  it  to  be  fo  ;  as  he 
knew  that  they  who  paid  him  mod,  the  Senate  and 
Grandees,  dreaded,  and  therefore  hated  his  Power  ; 
as  he,  who  underdood  perfectly  the  nature  and 
bleding  of  Liberty,  would  have  dreaded  and  hated 
any  man  in  his  place,  had  he  been  in  theirs.  He 
knew  that  Flattery  and  Flate  often  go  together  ;  fo 
that  they  who  poffefs  the  great  eft  Hate,  profefs  the 
grcateft  Affection.  It  is  as  much  as  their  lives  are 
worth,  to  manifed  any  tokens  of  Averfion  ;  and 
the  dronger  it  is,  it  will  require  the  more  Art  and 
Afliduity  to  hide  it.  Julius  Caefar  was  loaded  with, 
all  forts  and  every  excefs  of  Flonours,  fome  that: 
were  divine,  with  dedgn  to  make  him  odious,  while, 
they  who  conferred  them  abhorred  him,  and  were 
concerting  fchemes  to  dedroy  him.  With  the  fame, 
view  the  like  artifices  were  pracfifed  by  the  Senate 
towards  his  Succedor  Odfavius,  afterwards  Augus¬ 
tus,  concerning  whom  the  equivocal  faying  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  could  not  but  be  remembered  by  Tiberius  b,, 
*  they  fhould  extol  the  Youth,  and  take  him  off/ 
Hence  though  Tiberius  was  irreconcilable  to  pub¬ 
lic  Liberty,  he  abominated  Flattery  c.  He  faw 

b  Ut  juvenem  laudarent,  &  tollerent. 

c  Libertatem  metuebat,  adulationem  oderat, 

that 
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that  Flattery  was  the  meer  cfiedt  of  Bondage,  and 
fuiting  only  with  the  fplrit  of  Slaves  ;  and  though 
he  would  not  part  with  the  Sovereignty  (notwith- 
ftanding  he  often  talked  of  it,  as  well  as  pietended 
great  backwardnefs  to  accept  it)  yet  he  was  aihanied 
of  the  vile  and  flavifh  abjeclnefs  of  the  Romans  * 
But  neither  under  Tiberius  was  there  any  fecu- 
rity  in  abftaining  from  Flattery  ;  he  was  a  I  rince 
infinitely  jealous,  and  could  brook  no  fort  of  oppo- 
fition,  nor  even  independence  ;  and  it  was  both  ne- 
ceiTary  and  dangerous  to  flatter  him  ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  not  fo  dangerous  as  neceflary  :  I  mean,  to 
fuch  as  purely  confulted  their  own  lafety,  and  to 
efcape  the  rage  of  the  I  yrant.  It  is  true,  he  defpifed 
Flatterers  5  but  he  hurt  them  not :  and  it  was  natu¬ 
ral  for  him  to  think  (fufpicious  as  he  was)  that  fuch 
as  would  not  flatter  him,  fcorned  him.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  he  never  forgave  free  fpeakers,  never  could 
endure  men  of  bold  fpirit,  but,  firft  or  laid,  purfued 
them  to  deftrudlion.  It  was  perilous,  fays  1  acitus, 
to  praelife  no  Flattery,  and  perillous  to  p radii fe  too 
much  e.  L  Pifo  had  inveighed  againft  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  State  particularly  againft  the  peflilent 
purfuits  of  Re  Impleaders,  who  were  daily  arraign¬ 
ing,  and  circumventing,  and  menacing  all  men  ; 
he  even  threatened  to  quit  Rome.  Tiberius  bore 
this  calmly,  nay,  he  defcended  to  mollify  him  with 
kind  words.  But  in  a  foul  like  his,  brooding  over 
Vengeance,  though  he  had  fupprefTed  the  faliies  of 
Wrath,  the  deep  impreflions  remained  ;  Pifo  was  a 
good  while  afterwards  charged  with  Treafon,  and* 
but  for  a  natural  death  which  opportunely  inter¬ 
vened,  muft  have  fufFered  the  pains  of  Treafon, 


d  Etiam  ilium,  qui  libertatem  publicam  nollet,  tam 
projeciae  fervientium  patientias  taedebat. 

c  Adulatione,  qua;  moribus  corruptis,  perinde  anceps 
fi  nulla,  &  ubi  niiuia  eft. 

O  6  Afeiius 
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Aiinius  Gallus  incurred  his  rage  for  a  motion  in 
Senate  which  had  really  a  compliment  in  it.  Tibe¬ 
rius  had  in  a  Letter  to  the  Fathers  complained,  that 

,r°m  ,  e  P^ots  an<^  friares  of  his  enemies,  he  led  a 
life  full  of  dread  and  apprehenfions.  Gallus  pro¬ 
pped  to  addrefs  the  Prince,  that  he  would  explain 
his  fears  to  the  Senate,  and  permit  them  to  remove 
the  caufes  3  this  incenfed  him.  Gallus  too  had 
piqued  him  before,  and  was  fufpeetted  by  him  of 
afpiring  views  3  and  though  he  had  notorioufly  flat¬ 
tered  him,  he  could  not  by  it  redeem  his  life. 

As  all  Corruptions  m  a  State  begin  commonly 
fi om  the  Grandees  Tor  rather  they  are  beginners  of 
all  Corruption)  fo  the  Grandees  are  the  moff  fignal 
r  iatterers  3  they  are  moft  in  the  eye  of  a  Prince, 
they  are  the  moff  obnoxious  to  his  jealoufv,  and 
thence  the  moft  prone  to  flatter  him  f.  A  Prince 
who  governs  or  would  govern  by  mere  Will,  muff 
countenance  and  employ  fuen  as  afk  no  reafons  for 
wiiat  he  does  3  hut  commend  all  he  does  3  and  the 
more  they  have  to  get  or  lofc,  the  lower  they  muff 
ffoop,  the  more  they  muff  praife  s.  For  this  vile 
fervitude  of  theirs  they  make  reprifa!s  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  are  as  terrible  to  thofe  below  them,  as 
fawning  to  thofe  above  them  3  for  the  moff  profti- 
tute  Slaves,  are  the  moff  infolent  Tyrants,  and  it  is 
fi  om  the  fame  bafenels  of  (pint  that  men  opprefs  and 
flatter  3  it  was  truly  faid  of  Caligula,  6  that  there 
4  never  lived  a  more  complaifant  Slave,  nor  a  more 
4  cruel  and  deteflable  Matter,’  Thus  Flattery  is 
propagated,  and  infe&s  all  degrees  of  men.  The 
Prince  awes  the  Grandees,  and  by  the  Grandees  is 
flattered  3  the  Grandees  opprefs  and  terrify  the  peo¬ 
ple  3  and  thence  the  people  dread  and  adore  thc 

f  Ruere  in  fervitium  confules,  patres,  eques;  quanto 
quis  inluttrior,  tanto  magis  falfi  ac  feflinantes. 

s  Primores  civitatis  quorum  claritudo  fua  obfequiis 
protegenda  erat. 


Gran- 
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Grandees.  The  Bafhaws  are  flaves  to  the  great 
Turk  ;  the  people  flaves  to  the  Bafhaws. 

The  infolence  of  flavifh  fpirits  is  by  Tacitus  ex¬ 
emplified  in  Vitellius,  among  many  other  inftances. 
He  was  always  the  foremoft  in  Flattery  ;  ever  af- 
faulting  every  worthy  Patriot  with  reproaches,  and 
ever  ftruck  filent  when  repulfed ;  agreeably  to  the 
genius  of  Sycophants,  to  be  both  infulting  and 
cowardly.  This  man,  however,  profpered  by  Pro- 
ftitution.  He  had  great  employments  under  Tibe¬ 
rius,  he  was  a  great  Favourite  in  the  two  fucceed- 
ino;  Reigns,  he  was  thrice  Conful  and  once  Cenfor. 
Nor  did  the  man  want  good  talents  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  ;  in  the  Government  of  Provinces,  fays  Ta¬ 
citus,  he  exercifed  the  integrity  of  a  primitive  Ro¬ 
man.  But  his  dread  of  Caligula,  and  complaifance 
to  Claudius,  changed  him  into  a  filthy  Slave,  and 
he  is  handed  down  to  pofterity  as  a  pattern  of  the 
moil:  infamous  Flattery  :  The  juft  reward  of  his 
fervile  fubmifiion.  His  firft  and  beft  actions  were 
forgot ;  his  laft  and  worft  remembered  ;  and  the 
excellencies  of  his  younger  years  obliterated  by  an 
old  age  drenched  in  fervitude  and  iniquity.  Befides 
his  adoring  Claudius  as  a  God,  he  carried  one  of 
Mefialina’s  fandals  in  his  bofom  continually,  fre¬ 
quently  killed  it ;  and  amoggft  his  houfhold  Gods 
placed  golden  Statues  of  Pallas  and  Narciflus,  the 
Emperor’s  freed  flaves.  This  man  was,  I  think, 
father  to  Vitellius  afterwards  Emperor.  Such  men 
fuch  Princes  delight  in  j  cc  regibus  boni  quam  mali 
“  fufpedliores  funt,  femperque  his  aliena  virtus  for- 
midolofa  eft  fays  Salluft. 
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Seft.  II.  Men  of  elevated  Minds  irrecon¬ 
cilable  to  Arbitrary  Power,  and  thence 
fufpe&ed  by  it.  The  Court  paid  to  it  al¬ 
ways  infincere,  fometiines  expedient,  but 
feldom  obferves  any  bounds. 

AGRTPPA  told  Auguftus,  according  to  Dion 
Caflius,  that  it  was  impoftible  for  a  man  of 
great  fpirit  and  refolution,  to  be  other  than  a  lover 
of  Liberty,  and  an  enemy  in  Ins  heart  to  an  abfo- 
lute  matter.  Agrippa  himfelf  was  that  fort  of  man  y 
he  had  courage  enough  to  advife  that  Prince  to  re- 
fign  the  Sovereignty,  and  reftore  public  Liberty  ; 
fuch  in  truth  was  his  credit  and  bravery,  that  Au¬ 
gustus  thought  himfelf  no  otherwife  fafe,  than  ei¬ 
ther  by  killing  him,  or  taking  him  for  his  foil-in¬ 
law.  The  Emperor  did  more  than  give  him  his. 
daughter ;  he  afiiimed  him  partner  in  the  Tribuni- 
tial  Power,  which,  as  that  Ufurper  and  his  Succef- 
fors  managed  it,  was,  in  effect,  the  Dictatorial  Power. 
The  other  great  men  of  Rome  he  fufpedted  and 
hated  ;  though  in  vanity  and  for  the  praife  of  Po¬ 
llen  tv,  he  :eft  them  his  heirs  in  the  third  degree  h  ; 
Auguftus  and  Tiberius  judged  too  well,  to  imagine 
that  the  illuftrious  Senators  and  Chiefs  of  Rome, 
men  who  had  fcorned  the  alliance  and  affinity  of 
Kings,  na  ,  treated  Kings  as  their  creatures  and 
dependents,  could  like  a  blind  dependence  upon  one 
of  their  own  Citizens  who  by  ufurpation  and  vio¬ 
lence  had  made  himfelf  an  enemy  to  all.  Even  ia 
the  Reign  of  riberius  there  were  Romans  who 
thought  themfelves  as  good  as  him  ;  Cneius  Pifo, 
for  example,  fcarce  gave  place  to  him,  and  defpifed 
his  fons,  as  men  far  beneath  himfelf  .But  his  haugh- 

h  Tertio  gradu  primores  civitatis  fcripferat ;  plerique 
invifos  fibi,  led  ja&antia  gloriaque  apuci  poiteros. 
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tv  {pint  coil  him  his  life  ;  for  though  Tiberius  ufed 
him  as  a  proper  inftrument  to  thwart  and  overthrow 
Germanicus,  he  afterwards  turned  that  very  fervice 
to  the  deftrudfion  of  Pifo. 

Afredi ion  can  never  accompany  a  fubmifTion  which 
is  forced,  nor  men  fubmit  willingly  to  a  Power 
which  they  think  they  have  themfeives  a  right  to 
exercife.  Hence  the  compliments  and  praifcs  of 
thefe  eminent  Romans  towards  the  Emperors,  are 
generally  by  Tacitus  derived  Pom  Flattery  5  though 
fometimes  neceiTary,  and  fometimes  well  intended  ; 
neceflary,  when  ufed  for  their  own  prefervation  ; 
and  well  intended,  when  employed  to  inftil  into  the 
Prince  virtuous  leffons  of  Government.  Marcus- 
Terentius  was  perhaps  juff  livable,  when  in  defence 
of  his  life,  which  was  at  flake,  he  made  that  high- 
flown  compliment  to  Tiberius  ;  c  To  thee  the  Gods. 
c  have  granted  the  fupreme  difpofal  of  things,  and 
<■  to  us  have  left  the  glory  of  obedience.’  The  Se¬ 
nators  alfo  did  well  in  magnifying  fome  popular 
Adts  of  Nero,  that  his  youthful  mind  being  thus 
incited  by  the  Glory  arifing  from  light  things,  might 
court  it  in  things  which  were  greater.  And  Thra- 
fea  Petus  was  j affiliable,  when  in  h  s  fpeech  about 
Antiflius  the  Praetor,  arraigned  for  Treafon  for 
lampooning  the  Emperor,  he  extolled  that  Prince’s 
mercy,  in  order  to  make  him  merciful. 

But  as  that  which  is  only  good  in  fome  certain 
degrees  and  exigences,  feldom  flops  there  ;  fb  this, 
fame  Flattery,  no  wife  blameable  under  fome  cir- 
cumflances,  grew  fcandalous  and  excefHve ,  it  kept 
pace  with  all  the  phrenzy  and  cruelties  of  thefe 
outrageous  and  inhuman  Tyrants ,  and  by  it  their 
cruelties  and  phrenzy  were  encouraged.  T  he  more 
mifchievous  and  vile  they  were,  the  more  they  were 
adored.  Dread  of  their  fury  had  feized  the  fouls  of 
men  ;  nor  was  any  reme  y  fought  againft  their  fury 
but  that  of  Flattery,  Men  of  fiavifh  minds  always 

began 
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began  the  deteftable  rout ;  their  example  drew  others 
after  them ;  the  lovers  of  liberty  found  it  impoflible 
to  refill  the  many,  and  unfafe  to  diftinguifti  them- 
felves  by  oppofition.  Intereft  fwayed  fome,  exam¬ 
ple  others,  fear  all,  and  at  laft  it  became  a  common 
ftrife  who  Ihould  be  foremoll  in  the  race  to  Servi¬ 
tude.  All  public  fpirit,  all  regard  to  the  glory  and 
good  of  Rome,  the  infeparable  charadteriftic  of 
the  old  free  Romany  was  now  loft  and  forgot  •  it 
was  converted  into  fear  and  anxiety  of  every  man 
for  himfelf.  'Phis  will  ever  be  the  cafe  when  a  Prince 
armed  with  fufficient  Powers,  fets  up  his  own  in¬ 
tereft  againft  that  of  the  State ;  particulars  having 
no  longer  any  thing  to  do  with  the  public,  will  ftudy 
only  to  fecure  themfelves. 


Setfl.  III.  The  exceffive  Power  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  freed  Slaves  ;  with  the  feandalous 
Submiffion  and  Honours  paid  them  by  the 
Romans. 

AS  1’yranny  produces  abjedl  fear  and  anxiety  in 
particulars  for  themfelves,  fo  from  this  felhih 
fear  and  anxiety  come  the  beginning  and  progrefs 
of  univerfal  Servitude,  the  extinction  of  all  Pa~ 
triotifm  and  honeft  zeal,  the  power  of  corruption, 
and  the  fymptoms  of  a  State  haftening  to  ruin  and 
defolation.  All  the  good  or  evil  which  could  befal 
any  Roman,  lay  wholly  in  the  breaft  and  option  of 
the  Prince  ;  and  hence  the  Rudy  of  every  man  to 
humour  the  Prince,  or  the  Slaves  who  governed  him ; 
for  governed  he  generally  was  by  Haves  the  vileft  and 
moff  peftilent ;  yes,  the  whole  Empire,  that  Empire 
that  contained  a  great  fhare  of  the  Globe,  and  ter¬ 
rified  almoft  the  whole,  was  fwayed,  fold,  oppreffed, 
and  exhaufted  by  Haves  bought  from  the  chain  and 
the  oar.  Claudius  not  only  declared  that  affairs 
adjudged  by  his  Receivers  fhould  be  held 


equally 

valid 
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valid  with  thofc  adjudged  by  himfelf,  but  got  the 
fame  eftablifhed  by  a  folemn  pecree  of  Senate. 
Now  thefe  Receivers  of  the  Emperors  were  his  ma* 
numized  Slaves,  who  under  that  title  often  governed 
Provinces ;  he  raifed  the  authority  of  thefe  vermin 
to  a  pitch  equal  with  that  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Laws.  Felix  Governor  of  Judea  was  a  freed  Have, 
the  hufband  of  three  Queens,  and  the  brother  of 
Pallas  another  freed  (lave,  who  controlled  the  Em¬ 
peror,  lay  with  the  Emprefs,  and  was  mailer  of 
the  Empire  ;  fo  that  Nero  laid  pertinently  of  him, 
when  he  turned  him  out  of  office,  4  that  Pallas  went 
1  to  abdicate  the  Sovereignty/ 

Behold  the  debafement  of  the  great  and  vene¬ 
rable  Roman  Senate  !  It  is  not  enough  that  they 
flatter  the  Emperor,  and  heap  upon  him  Powers 
and  Honours  fo  great  and  manifold,  that  at  laft 
they  have  none  for  themfelves,  hardly  any  for  him  ; 
they  muft  likewife  adore,  and  enrich,  and  exalt  the 
fugitives  and  ofF-fcourings  of  the  earth,  infedls  na¬ 
turally  doomed  to  the  vileft  offices  of  the  kitchen, 
liable,  and  privies.  The  Romans,  Lords  of  the 
World,  muft  put  their  necks  under  the  feet  of  the 
dregs  of  human  race.  For  a  contemptible’ projedf 
of  that  fame  Pallas,  about  punifhing  Ladies  who 
married  flaves,  Bareas  Soranus  Conful  eledl,  the 
flrft  Magiilrate  in  the  Roman  world,  moved  the 
Senate  to  reward  him  with  the  ornaments  of  Prae¬ 
tor,  the  next  Civil  Office  in  the  State,  and  a  pre¬ 
fen  t  of  near  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  To  this 
motion  it  was  added  by  Cornelius  Scipio,  that  Pal¬ 
las  fhould  have  public  thanks,  that  he  who  was  de¬ 
fended  from  the  old  Kings  of  Arcadia,  fhould  to 
the  fervice  of  the  public  thus  poflpone  that  his 
ancient  Nobility,  and  deign  to  be  reckoned  amongft 
the  Emperor’s  Miniflers.  But  Claudius  averred, 
that  Pallas  would  reft  content  with  the  honours  of 
the  Prastorfhip,  and,  rejecting  the  prefent,  chufe  to 

live 
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)i”e  in  his  ufual  poverty.  The  Decree  paflcd,  was 
engraved  in  brafs,  and  publicly  hung  up  ;  a  pomp- 
ous  Decree,  in  which  a  fellow,  lately  a  bare-footed 
fla^  e,  now  worth  near  eight  millions,  was  mag¬ 
nified  for  obfei  ving  clue  laudaole  fe  f  denial  and  par- 
cimony  of  the  primitive  ages.  Obferve  the  ffrange 
im  er lion  of  ail  order  and  fenfe  !  dignity  debafed  , 
infamy  exalted  ;  how  low  the  awful  authority  of 
the  Senate  defcended  !  how  vilely  the  fundi  ion  of 
a  Conful  proftituted  !  how  ignominioufy  the  glo¬ 
rious  name  of  Scipio  employed  !  how  abominably 
the  ornaments  of  Magiftracy  defiled  !  an  ordinance 
of  State,  big  with  fervitudeand  lies  !  what  ftupidity 
in  the  Emperor,  what  infolence  in  the  Have,  and 
what  a  melancholy  failure  of  all  Virtue,  Truth,  and 
Liberty  amongft  all  degrees  of  men!  It  was,  in 
truth,  a  compliment  made  to  a  (lave  by  a  body  of 
(laves,  as  Pliny  well  obferves.  We  may  guefs  at 
the  villainy  and  evil  deeds  of  the  man  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  Honours  that  were  paid  him,  though  we  had 
no  other  rule  or  proof,  as  we  have  proofs  enough. 
No  fuch  violent  court  was  ever  paid  to  Seneca  ; 
and  Tigellinus  had  much  more  weight  and  autho¬ 
rity  than  Burrus. 

Real  goodnefs  and  merit  beget  in  all  good  men 
.real  friendfhip  and  affection ;  and  real  affection  is 
never  fo  loud  nor  fhewv  as  affection  affumed.  Where 

J 

we  fincerely  like  and  efteem,  we  are  not  afraid  of 
fufpicion  in  the  perfon  adeemed,  nor  fpend  much 
breath  and  ceremony  to  convince  him.  But  where 
v/e  are  confcious  of  our  own  infincerity,  our  pro- 
fellions  are  pompous  and  wordy.  It  was  abfolutely 
impoffible  that  thefe  vile  Upftarts  (hould  love  the 
Senate,  or  any  great  men,  great  in  blood,  or  for¬ 
tune,  or  virtue  -;  or  the  Senate  or  any  great  Roman 
could  love  fuch  vile  Upftarts ;  hut  wc  fee  what  dif- 
guifes  fear  and  falfhood  can  put  on  !  Impartial  pofte- 
rity,  which  neither  fears  the  Senate  nor  Pallas,  can 

perceive 


governed,  and  humankind  completely  happy  ;  v 
the  univerfal  Lord  was  iwayed  ■  T7  r*lf^ 
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perceive  nothing  in  the  Honours  by  them  conferred 
upon  him,  but  the  infamy  of  both  perpetuated. 
Nor  was  Claudius  the  only  Emperor  who  was  thus 
led  in  bondage  by  his  franchifed  bondmen  ;  others 
fubmitted  to  the  fame  vaffalage,  to  the  fame  infa¬ 
mous  Counfellofs ;  44  Plerique  principes  (fays  Pliny) 
44  libertorum  erant  fervi  ;  horum  confiliis.  horum 
nutu  regebantur.”  Was  riot  the  world  finely 

vhen 

the  Juft  and  nod 
of  creatures  juft  redeemed  from  the  infamy  of  whips 
and  fetters  ?  The  miff  tv  Cedar,  to  whom  the  Ro- 
mans  owed  all  their  enfuing  mn'ery  and  bondage, 
began  the  exaltation  ot  fuch  ions  of  earth  ;  and,  in 
contempt  of  confute,  declared,  that,  4  if  he  had 
4  employed  Highwaymen  and  Affaffins  to  fupport 
4  his  grandeur,  he  would  in  return  have  honoured 
4  them  with  the  fame  favour/  A  true  confeilion, 
but  methinks  not  very  politic  ;  we  have  feen  already 
whether  his  worthy  Succeff  rs  did  not  adfually  do 
fo,  and  what  were  the  Inilrumenta  regni,  the  bloody 
tools  and  machinery  of  abfolute  Rule,  Polycletus, 
a  manumized  have  of  Nero’s,  when  fent  by  his 
mailer  to  .nfpecd  the  State  of  Britain,  travelled 
with  fuch  an  immenfe  train,  that  he  was  a  burden 
to  great  nations,  even  thofe  of  Italy  and  Gaul. 


Setfc.  IV.  The  exceflive  Flattery  of  the  Se¬ 
nate,  how  ill  judged. 

rp  H  E  R  E  was  no  mean  in  the  Flattery  of  the 
X  Senate.  They  might  have  been  good  Cour¬ 
tiers,  without  being  fo  abandoned  Courtiers.  There 

c. 

are  inftances  of  their  carrying  queftions  againft  the 
fpirit  of  the  Court  and  the  efforts  of  Favourites,  in 
the  word  Reigns,  1  hus,  in  Ipight  of  all  the  Power 
and  caballing  of  Agrippina,  they  e>pelled  Tarqut- 
tius  Prifcus,  a  creature  of  hers,  from  the  Senate,  in 

deteffation 
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-c'efeftation  of  his  bafe  attack  upon  the  life  of  Sta- 
iuus  t  aurus,  in  fubfervieney  to  the  Emprefs,  who 
yearned  after  the  Wealth  and  fine  Gardens  of  that 

i  iuftnous  Senator.  1'hus  too  in  the  cafe  of  An- 
tdnus  the  Praetor  who  had  compofed  fome  virulent 
Verfes  agamft  Nero,  and  expofed  them  at  a  oreat 
entertainment ;  though  he  was  impleaded  of  Trea- 
lon  by  Collutianus  Capita  fon-in-law  to  that  power- 
ulm.mon  Ogellmus,  and  though  Junius  Marullus, 
the  Conful  ele&,  moved  that  he  might  be  doomed 
to  die  after  toe  rigorous  manner  of  antiquity  :  the 
senate  followed  the  milder  motion  of  Thrafea  Pe- 
tus  for  confifeation  and  exile.  Nor  would  they  de¬ 
part  from  the  fentence  even  after  they  had  received 

l  er°s  Letter  about  it,  though  in  it  he  manifefled 
nigh  indignation. 

.  i  h ey  might  have  made  fome  other  efforts  of  this 
'md,  where  they  made  none;  on  the  contrary,  they 
gave  away  their  Liberties  and  Voices  fafter  than 
tney  could  have  been  taken.  But  the  honed  bold- 
nefs  of  Thrafea  broke  the  bondage  which  huno- 
upon  the  minds  of  otners  ;  fo  much  can  the  example 
of  one  worthy  man  do  even  in  an  affemb ly  devoted 
to  corruption  and  fervitude  !  It  is  true,  Thrafea  paid 
a  fevere  after-reckoning,  and  it  was  the  apprehen- 
hon  of  that  which  flopped  the  mouths  of  others,  or 
opened  ^them  only  to  fawn.  But  who  would  not 
chufe  the  reputation,  and  integrity  of  a  Patriot, 
tnat  of  a  Thrafea,  even  at  the  expence  of  his  fate  ; 
rather  than  the  fortune  and  favour  of  the  fycophant 
itellius,  with  the  abjecfnefs  of  his  life,  and  infamy 
®f  his  name  ? 
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Se£t.  V.  The  free  Judgment  of  Pofterity 
a  powerful  warning  to  Princes,  to  reign 
with  moderation  and  to  deteft  Flatterers. 
The  name  and  memory  of  the  Roman  Ty¬ 
rants  how  treated. 

L  L  men  have  fome  vanity,  and  thence  fome 


fondnefs  for  fame  ;  if  they  would  acquire  it. 


and  avoid  infamy,  they  mult  fquare  their  actions  to 
the  judgment  of  Pofterity.  With  Pofterity,  little 
evafions,  falfe  colourings,  and  chicane  will  not  pafs 
for  reafons,  though  they  may  with  our  cotempo¬ 
raries,  who  are  often  influenced  by  friendfhips,  often 
engaged  in  parties,  often  warmed  and  milled  by 
paffion  and  partiality.  Death  tin d  Time  deftroy  all 
artifices,  diflipate  all  milts,  and  unveil  myfleries  ; 
the  intentions  of  men  with  all  their  motives  and 
purfuits  are  then  (canned  and  laid  open.  The 
flights  of  Flattery,  will  not  then  be  termed  fond¬ 
nefs  for  the  Prince,  nor  the  efforts  of  Ambition 
mifcalled  public  zeal.  Claudius  and  Pallas,  Tibe¬ 
rius  and  Sejanus,  Nero  and  Tigellinus  ;  men  fo 
careffed,  applauded  and  worfhipped  during  their  life 
and  power,  men  who  then  employed  all  tongues  in 
their  praifes,  do  now  fill,  and  have  long  filled  the 
mouths  of  all  men  with  deteflation,  and  their 
hearts  with  abhorrence.  What  avail  now  their 
craft  and  fubornations,  their  power  and  high  pofts  ? 
Does  the  awe  of  purple,  or  the  violence  of  the 
fword,  do  Praetorian  Guards  and  perverted  Laws, 
fecure  their  memory,  as  they  did  their  perfons  ?  Do 
I,  for  example,  fear  their  charges  of  Treafon,  or 
the  vile  breath  of  their  Informers,  while  I  treat 
them  as  fanguinary  Monfters,  as  the  Tyrants,  Pefts 
and  Oppreflbrs  of  the  earth,  as  public  Curfes,  and 
Murderers  in  cold  blood  ? 


5 
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Thefe  Tyrants  and  their  Flatterers,  though  they 
pufhed  both  Tyranny  and  Flattery  as  far  as  they 
would  go,  have  not  been  able,  with  all  their  Arts 
and  i  err 01  s,  to  ilifle  the  memory  of  men, -nor 
reftrain  (he  fpeech.  [  hey  are  handed  down  to  us 
under  their  proper  titles.  I  he  Emperor  Nero  we 
feldom  fay  ;  but  the  I  yrant  Nero  is  in  every  one’s 
mow h  j  and  the  idea  of  a  fycophant  ever  accom¬ 
panies  the  name  of  Vitellius.  His  great  credit  and 
otiiCCs  aie  foigoi,  or  lemcmbreci  only  to  his  infamy, 
W  hat  a  check  muftHiftory  and  the  Cenfure  of  Pof- 
terity  be  to  a  Prince  that  has  any  reflexion  !  Had 
I  iberius,  Claudius,  Caligula,  and  other  Imperial 
Monfters  confidered  what  frightful  lights  they" were 
like  to  be  drawn  in  to  future  times,  it  would  have 
fpoiled  their  pleafure  in  tyrannizing,  and  made  them 
hate  their  Flatterers,  who  perfwaded  them  that  all 
men,  at  leapt  the  b eft  men,  fpoke  of  them  as  they 
them  Pelves  fpoke.  With  regard  to  Fame  and  Pos¬ 
terity  it  had  been  better  for  thefe  wretches  that  they 
had  never  been  born,  as  well  as  happy  for  human¬ 
kind  ;  yet  no  man  was  ever  a  greater  drudge  for 
Fame  than  Nero  ;  “  Erat  illi  aeternitatis  perpetuse- 
“  quefamaecupido,  fed  inconfulta,”  fays  Suetonius. 
Witnefs  his  laborious  fatigues  in  the  Theatre  and 
Circus,  continued  day  after  day,  and  often  nights 
and  days,  for  the  reputation  of  a  good  Singer,  Har¬ 
per,  and  Coachman.  Caligula  afpired  to  the  like 
glory,  and  was  a  notable  Fencer  and  affiduous  Dancer, 
as  well  as  a  Charioteer  1.  Laudable  Ambition  for  a 
Prince,  and  as  juft  and  high  as  that  of  many  others ! 

Tiberius  alfo  wiihed  and  prayed  for  the  praifes 
and  affectionate  remembrance  of  pofterity  k.  How 

1  Scenicas  faltandi  canendique  artes  ftudioliffime  ap- 

peteret - Thrax  &  auriga. 

k  Ut  quandocunque  conceffero,  cum  laude  &  bonis 
record ationibus  fa£ta  atque  famam  nominis  mei  profe- 
quantur. 

well 
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well  he  fucceeded,  we  all  know.  Fie  is  deteftcd  as 
one  of  the  molt  dangerous,  falfe,  and  deliberate 
Tyrants  that  ever  afflicted  men  ;  nay,  he  was  no 
looner  known  to  be  dead,  than  the  people  broke  forth 
into  joy  and  execrations  ;  fome  cried,  c  Into  the 
6  Tiber  with  Tiberius  :  others  befought  mother 
c  Earth  and  the  infernal  Gods  to  allot  him  no  man- 
c  lion  but  amongft  the  damned  and  accurfed  ft  others 
threatened  to  drag  his  body  with  hooks  to  the  char¬ 
nel  of  malefactors.  And  when  his  corps  was  going 
to  be  removed  from  Mifenum  to  Rome,  every  one 
cried  aloud,  that  it  fhould  rather  be  carried  to  the 
town  of  Atella,  to  be  in  the  Amphitheatre  there 
thrown  into  a  fire,  till  it  were  half  burned.  Such 
were  the  marks  of  remembrance  he  had,  and  de¬ 
fer  ved,  from  the  people  !  The  other  two  are  treated 
as  frantic  butchers,  or  rather  as  two  mad  dogs  de¬ 
lighted  with  carnage  and  worrying,  bent  and  adive 
to  kill  and  deftroy.  What  is  it  to  us  that  they  were 
Princes  and  Emperors  r  Men  of  fenfe  find  no  magic 
in  names,  but  regard  Mongers  as  Mon  Hers,  what¬ 
ever  titles  Fortune  or  Flatterers  gave  them,  or  they 
themfelves  tor  k. 

It  is  thus  Tyrants  fuffer  the  vengeance  of  after- 
ages ;  and  terrible  vengeance  it  is  to  fuch  as  are 
tender  of  their  Renown,  and  feek  Immortality,  as 
mo  ft  Princes  do  ;  and  indeed  have  it  forced  upon 
them,  fince  they  Hand  too  high,  and  do  too  much 
not  to  be  remembered.  Hence  they  ought  to  be 
more  afraid  of  future  cenfure,  which  is  generally 
well  grounded  and  will  certainly  laft,  than  of  tem¬ 
porary  praife,  which  is  often  falfe,  confequently 
fleeting,  at  beft  to  be  fufpeded. 
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Se6t.  VI.  flow  lamentably  Princes  are  de¬ 
bauched  and  milled  by  Flatterers. 

TkTO  W  if  Tyrants  are  abhorred,  how  much  ab- 
jLN  horrence  is  due  to  Flatterers,  who  often 
change  Princes  into  Tyrants,  and  make  Tyrants 
worfe  than  they  would  be?  Tiberius  aflumed  the 
Sovereignty  with  great  diffidence ;  and  his  natural 
warinefs  would  have  probably  made  him  mild  again# 
his  nature,  had  not  the  Romans  fo  readily  offered 
him  their  necks  and  their  perfons  to  bondage.  But 
when  he  found  them  devoted  to  Slavery,  he  ufed 
them  like  Slaves,  and  having  nothing  to  fear  from 
them,  he  only  followed  the  vile  bent  of  his  own 
fpirit  h 

Domitian  rejoiced  when  he  found  that  Agricola 
had  left  him  coheir  with  his  wife  and  daughter  ;  he 
vainly  thought  it  done  out  of  judgment  and  choice, 
and  in  pure  regard  to  his  perfon.  So  much  was  he 
corrupted  and  blinded  by  continual  Flattery,  as  to 
be  utterly  ignorant,  that  no  Prince,  but  a  bad  one, 
was  ever  by  a  father  tender  of  his  iffue  and  family, 
affumed  into  heirfhip  with  them,  as  Pliny  the  younger 
well  obferves. 

Nero  was  in  terrible  agonies  after  he  had  mur¬ 
dered  his  mother ;  he  dreaded  the  foldiery,  the  Se¬ 
nate,  and  the  people ;  but  when,  inftead  of  danger 
and  refentment,  he  met  with  flattering  fpeeches  from 
the  Officers,  flattering  Decrees  from  the  Senate, 
popular  Proceffions,  Applaufes,  public  Devotions 
paid  to  all  the  Deities,  and  univerfal  acquiefcence  ; 
his  native  infolence  became  more  fwelled ;  and, 
from  this  general  Servitude,  affuming  the  pride  of 
victory,  he  afcended  the  Capitol,  offered  facrifices, 
and  thenceforth  furrendered  himlelf  to  the  full  fway 
of  all  his  exorbitant  lulls.  When  he  had  caufed 

1  Rupto  pudore  &  metu,  fuo  tantum  ingenio  utebatur. 

thefe 
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thefe  two  noble  Romans,  Plautus  and  Sylla,  to  be 
allaffinated,  he  wrote  to  the  Senate  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  execution,  only  that  they  were  two  men 
of  turbulent  fpirits,  and  what  mighty  care  it  colt 
him  to  fecure  the  State.  Inftantly  the  obfequious 
fathers  degraded  from  the  Senate  thefe  dead  Senators, 
and  ordained  publick  Prayers  and  Sacrifices.  Nero, 
upon  the  receiving  of  this  Decree,  and  finding  that 
all  his  brutal  iniquities  and  ads  of  blood  palled  for 
fo  many  feats  of  renown,  grew  emboldened  to  do  a 
thing  which  even  Nero  till  then  durff  not  do,  and 
turned  away  the  virtuous  Odavia  his  wife,  her  by 
whom  he  held  the  Empire  ra.  Nay,  when  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  Imperial  butcher  had  ordered  the  blood  of 
that  illullrious  Innocent  to  be  fhed,  thanks  and  ob¬ 
lations  were  again  prefented  to  the  Deities,  bv  an 
ordinance  of  Senate.  A  particular,  fays  Tacitus, 
which  with  this  view  I  recount,  that  whoever  reads 
the  events  of  thole  times  in  this  or  any  other  Hi f- 
tery,  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  as  often  as  the 
Emperors  comma  need  ads  of  cruelty,  banifhments 
and  aflaflinations,  fo  often  thanks  and  facrifices  were 
decreed  to  the  Gods ;  and  thofe  Solemnities  which 
were  of  old  the  marks  and  confluences  of  public 
vidones  and  public  felicity,  were  now  fo  many  fad 
marks  of  public  daughter  and  defolation  n. 

This  was  remarkably  verified  afterwards  as  well 
as  now ;  when  Nero,  upon  the  difeovery  of  Pifo’s 
con  (piracy,  had  fpilt  rivers  of  blood,  and  flain  men 
hy  heaps  i  the  fuller  the  city  was  of  executions  and 


Igkur  accepto  patrum  confulto,  poflquam  cunfia 

icelerum  luorum  pro  egregiis  accipi  vidit,  exturbat  Oc¬ 
tavo  am. 


cafas 


r  ^od  ad  euiT1  fmcm  memoravimus,  ut  quicunque 
(us  cemporum  lLorum  nobis  vel  aliis  audoribusnofeent, 
prauumptum  liabeant,  quotiens  fugas  &C3edes  juffitprin- 
ceps,  totiens  grates  deis  a&as ;  q  usque  rerum  fecunda- 
rum  ohm,  turn  publicas  cladis  infignia  fuiife. 

V'OL.  IV.  p 
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funerals,  the  fuller  too  were  the  Temples  of  facri- 
hces.  One  had  loft  a  fon,  one  a  brother,  or  kinf- 
man,  or  friend  in  this  general  butchery ;  and  the 
greater  their  lofs,  the  more  gayety  they  (hewed, 
adorned  their  houfes  with  Laurel,  frequented  Tem¬ 
ples  with  Thankfgiving,  embraced  the  knees  of  the 
Tyrant,  and  worried  his  hand  with  kifles.  Nero 
took  all  this  for  fo  many  fincere  tokens  of  affection 
and  joy  ;  ^when,  in  truth,  their  Congratulations  and 
Flattery  were  juft  in  proportion  to  their  fevere 
for  row. 

Seft.  VII.  The  peftilent  tendency  of  flatter¬ 
ing  Counfels,  and  the  Glory  of  fuch  as 
are  fincere. 

WHAT  a  poifonous  thing  is  Flattery  ?  By  it 
Princes  are  milled  into  a  perfuafion  that  all 
their  meafures  of  OpprelTion,  all  their  adls  of  Frenzy 
and  Rage,  are  juft  meafures  of  Government;  that 
forced  praife  is  real  affedlion,  that  they  themfelves 
are  popular  when  they  are  abhorred  ;  and  thus  they 
are  kept  from  repenting  or  amending,  becaufe,  re¬ 
lying  upon  the  afturances  of  Flatterers,  they  cannot 
find  that  they  have  done  amifs,  or  fee  any  thing  to 
be  mended.  The  Flatterers  of  Nero  ridiculed  Se¬ 
neca,  and  railed  at  him,  and  perfuaded  that  Prince 
he  wanted  no  T utors.  The  fame  did  the  Flatterers 
of  Commodus  in  relation  to  the  old  Counfellors, 
which  had  been  his  father’s.  Nero  and  Commodus 
followed  the  advice  of  their  Flatterers,  and  reigned 
mifchievoullv,  and  died  tragically,  and  their  me¬ 
mories  are  abhorred.  Thus  they  are  kept  hood¬ 
winked  and  fecure,till  the  firft  thing  they  open  their 
eyes  upon,  is  their  Throne  tottering  or  overturned, 
and  perhaps  an  executioner’s  knife  at  their  bread: ; 
and  even  when  things  are  come  to  that  extremity, 
there  will  be  thofe  to  mifreprefent  and  flatter,  as  in 

the 
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the  cafe  of  Galba ;  a  few  moments  before  he  was 
maftacred,  he  was  foothed  wkh  falfe  affurances  of 
fecurity  °. 

How  pernicious  too  is  fuch  falfification  even  to 
thofe  that  praclife  it ;  fince  though  they  mean  it  out 
of  felfifhnefs  and  for  fecurity,  yet  by  fandtifying 
upon  all  occafions  the  Qppreflion  and  Deftrudtion  of 
others,  they  do  but  invite  their  own  !  Whereas  were 
matters  laid  honeftly  before  Princes,  that  this  mea- 
fure  is  a  Grievance,  that  an  Oppreftion,  and  that 
whatever  is  unjuft  to  others  is  dangerous  to  them- 
felves,  they  would  prefer  caution  with  fafety,  to 
humour  and  wilfulnefs  accompanied  with  peril  ; 
they  would  grow  into  a  habit  of  doubting,  delibe¬ 
rating  and  enquiring ;  of  fubmitting  their  own 
judgment  to  that  of  others ;  of  remembering  that 
they  are  what  they  are  for  the  fake  of  their  People, 
and  that  they  ought  to  have  no  Will,  nor  Intereft, 
but  the  public  W ill  and  the  public  Intereft. 

Had  Neio  puriued  the  good  Rules  of  Govern¬ 
ment  dicfatea  oy  Seneca  and  Rurrus,  and  propofed 
by  him felf  in  his  firft  Speech  to  the  Senate  ;  had  he 
avoided  the  counfels  of  that  bloody  and  deteftable 
fvcophant  fthgelhnus,  and  of  others  like  him,  lie 
might  have  enoed  his  reign  with  as  much  renown 
as  he  began  it,  and  left  a  memory  revered  as  much 
as  it  is  now  detefted.  And  would  the  Confidents 
of  Princes,  inftead  of  debafing  themfelves  into  the 
characters  of  Parafites,  inftead  of  abuftng  their  truft, 
and  bringing  infamy  upon  their  mafters  and  them¬ 
felves  ;  would  they,  inftead  of  this,  give  upright 
counfel,  iuch  as  conduced  to  the  good  of  all  men 
they  would,  befides  the  praife  of  well-doin^,  take 
the  beft  method  to  fecure  themfelves,  their  fortunes 
and  families  in  the  general  fecurity  :  or,  fhould  they 

?  minora  vero,  ne  turn  qu idem  obliti  adu- 


lat'Qn.'s. 
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be  rewarded  'with  difgrace,  or  even  with  death,  they 
would  have  the  approbation  of  theirown  Confciences, 
the  applaufes  of  the  Living,  and  the  praifes  of  Po- 
Iferity.  But  while  they  footh  the  Prince  in  his  jea- 
loufies  and  violence,  and  encourage  him  in  deftroy- 
ingfuch  as  he,  or  fuch  as  they  fear  or  difiike,  they 
fet  him  a  lefTon  and  example  for  turning  the  edge  of 
his  fury  upon  themfelves,  whenever  he  becomes 
prompted  by  his  humour  or  caprice ;  a  cafe  often 
happening,  and  always  to  be  apprehended.  The 
Courtiers  and  Flatterers  of  the  Emperor  Caracalla, 
to  humour  him,  concurred  with  him  in  the  murder 
of  his  brother  Geta  ;  and,  after  that  murder,  though 
committed  by  his  own  hand,  were  themfelves  mur¬ 
dered  for  their  wicked  complaifance,  and  amongit 
them  Letus  his  Favourite  and  Confident.  Yet  he 
was  fo  far  from  remorfe  for  fhedding  his  brother’s 
blood,  that  he  maiTacred  every  friend  and  adherent 
to  his  brother,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thoufand, 
in  a  fhorttime.  Tiberius,  of  all  his  Friends,  Con¬ 
fidents  and  Counfellors,  fcarce  let  one  efcape  a 
violent  end,  unlefs  where  by  a  natural  death  they 
prevented  it :  and  they  who  had  been  the  Minifters 
of  his  Tyranny,  hardly  ever  failed  to  fall  by  it. 
He  indeed  prote&ed  them  from  the  refentment  and 
profecution  of  others ;  but  he  generally  poured  ven¬ 
geance  upon  them  himielf p.  V  efcularius  Atticus 
and  Julius  Marinus,  were  two  of  his  moft  ancient 
intimates;  they  had  accompanied  him  during  his 
retirement  at  Rhodes,  and  never  forfook  him  in  his 
retreat  at  Capreae ;  they  had  abetted  his  Tyranny, 
and  affifted  him  in  his  cruel  Counfels,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  they  had  ever  offended  him  by  any  good 
Counfel.  Vefcularius  was  his  manager  and  inter- 

'  f  Scelerum  miniflros,  ut  perverti  ab  aiiis  nolebat; 
ita  pier  unique  fatiacus,  &  oblatis  in  eandem  operamre- 
CGiUibus,  vetercs  6c  prsgraves  adflixit, 

silent 
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3<rent  in  the  perfidious  plot  to  deftroy  that  noble 
Roman  Libo  Drufus  ;  and  by  the  co-operation  of 
Marinus,  Sejanus  had  worked  the  overthrow  of  Cur- 
tius  Atticus.  Was  not  all  this  merit  enough,  at 
lead:,  to  have  redeemed  their  own  lives  ?  It  was  not; 
they  fell  themfelves  vidlims  to  his  cruelty,  as  to  fa- 
tiate  his  cruelty  they  had  made  others  fall  :  “  ad 
mortem  aguntur  :  quo  laetius  acceptum,  fays  Ta- 
«  citus,  fua  exempla  in  conful tores  recidifle  their 

tragical  end  was  followed  with  the  more  joy,  for 
that  upon  their  own  heads  had  thus  recoiled  the 
precedents  of  their  own  traiterous  devifing.  In 
truth,  thefe  indruments  of  cruelty  are  generally  ab¬ 
horred  by  the  Princes  that  ufe  them.  Anicetus  Ad¬ 
miral  of 'the  G allies  to  Nero,  conducted  and  per¬ 
petrated  the  murder  of  his  mother  Agrippina,  and 
for  a  fhort  fpace  continued  in  fome  fmall  favour  with 
the  Prince;  hut  was  afterwards  held  in  greater  aver- 
fion;  for,  fays  Tacitus,  the  Miniders  of  evil  Coun- 
fels  are  by  Princes  beheld  as  men  whofe  looks  con¬ 
tinually  upbraid  them  Such  too  was  the  fate  of 
Cleander  under  Cornmodus,  who  loved  him,  was 
governed  by  him,  and  cut  of!  his  head.  How  dif¬ 
ferently  related  is  the  fate  of  Burrus,  fufpedted  to 
have  been  poifoned  by  Nero  r :  Mighty  and  lading 
v/as  the  forrow  of  Rome  for  his  death,  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans  remembered  his  virtues ;  and  a  little  before  % 
While  the  calamities  of  the  Public  were  growing 
daily  more  heavy  and  bitter,  the  refources  of  the 
Public  were  diminifhed,  and  Burrus  died.  How 
nobly  too  is  the  tragedy  of  Seneca  recounted  1  it  is 
too  long  to  find  room  here. 

$  Ut  exprobrantes  afpiciuntur. 

1  Civitati  grande  defiderium  ejus  manfit  per  memo- 
riam  virtutis. 

s  Gravefcentibus  in  dies  publicis  malis,  fubndia  mi- 
nuebantur,  conceffitque  vita  Burrus. 
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1  ftall  end  this  Difcourfe  witii  obferving,  that  as 
Mattery  is  the  effed  of  dread  and  falfhood  ;  as  the 
jHofl  tyrannical  Princes  are  molt  flattered,  and  men 
of  the  falfeft  minds  are  the  greateft  Flatterers ;  this 
conndeiation  fhoujd  be  a  leffon  to  Princes  and  great 
men,  to  weigh  the  adfions  they  do  againft  the  praifes 
they  receive;  and  if  they  find  themfelves  righteous, 
lj:uy  may  conclude  their  panegyrics  to  be  fincere. 
Let  them  refledt  upon  their  adfs"  of  benevolence  or 
oppiellion,  and  how  they  have  ufed  their  people. 
1  hey  would  alfo  do  well  to  examine  what  fort  of 
men  they  are  who  praife  them  ;  whether  men  of 
virtue  and  honour,  lovers  of  truth,  lovers  of  their 
Country,  and  of  human-kind  ;  or  whether  they  are 
thofe  unlimited  Sycophants,  whofe  cuflom  and  rule 
it  is  to  extol  at  random  all  the  fayino;s  and  doings  of 
Princes,  worthy  and  unworthy  h  * 


Upon  Courts. 


Seft.  I.  Of  Freedom  of  Speech;  and  how 

reafonable  it  is. 

/  |  \0  the  foregoing  Difcourfe  upon  Flattery,  I 
I  thought  it  might  not  be  unfuitable  to  fub- 
join  another  upon  Courts,  the  place  where 
that  peftilent  and  unmanly  pradtice  is  wont  chiefly 
to  prevail. 

During  thofe  Reigns  which  I  have  been  deferib- 
ing,  when  Power  was  eflablifhcd  in  Terrors,  and 

f  Quibus  omnia  principis,  honeffa  atque  inhonefta 
laudare  mos  eft. 


Sub™ 
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Subiedlion  converted  into  Abafement,  fmall  was  the 
wonder  that  reftraint  upon  fpeech  was  no  incon- 
fiderable  link  in  the  public  chain,  and  care  taken 
that  fuch  as  prefumed  to  breathe  aught  but  vanalagc, 
fhould  not  breathe  at  all.  ^  This  was  wretched  po¬ 
licy,  barbarous,  and  impoffible  to  bepraciiied.  Ik 
paffions  are  not  to  be  extinguished  but  with  life  ; 
and  to  forbid  people,  efpecially  a  buffering  people, 

to  fpeak,  is  to  forbid  them  to  feel. 

It  is  not  indeed  to  be  expedted  that  men  mould 
be  buffered  to  meet  together  tumultuoufly,  in  order 
to  publiih  their  mutual  Difcontents  and  Wrongs, 
and  to  infiame  one  another  :  but  complaints  uttered 
in  their  families,  or  dropped  occafionally,  or  com¬ 
municated  to  a  friend,  can  never  affed  Authority. 
The  more  men  exprefs  of  their  hate  and  refentment, 
perhaps  the  lefs  they  retain  ;  and  fometimes  tney 
vent  the  whole  that  way  ;  but  tnefe  paffions,  where 
they  are  fmothered,  will  be  apt  to  feller,  to  grow 
venomous,  and  to  difcharge  themfelves  by  a  more 
dangerous  organ  than  the  mouth,  even  by  an  aimed 
and°  vindictive  hand.  Lefs  dangerous  is. a  railing 
mouth,  than  a  heart  filled  and  enfiamed  with  bitter- 
nefs  and  curfes  ;  and  more  terrible  to  a  Prince  ought 
to  be  the  fecret  execrations  of  his  people  than  their 
open  revilings,  or  than  even  the  affaults  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  t  )f  all  the  blood  fpilt  under  1  iberius  and 
the  following  Tyrants  for  Words  (and  for  no  greater 
caufe  a  deluge  was  fpilt)  how  fmall  a  part  conduced 
to  their  fecurity  ?  none  that  I  remember ;  but  every 
drop  was  an  indelible  flain  upon  their  perfons  and 
upon  their  Government ;  every  drop  derived  hatred, 
and  confequentiy  weaknefs  and  danger,  upon  it. 
Rigorous  punilhment  for  fmall  faults,  or  for  fuch  as 
in  the  common  opinion  pafs  for  none,  is  a  mark  of 
ill  politics  ;  it  makes  the  fpirit  of  the  Adminiftra- 
tion  look  hideous  and  dreadful,  and  it  renders  every 
man  who  finds  himfelf  liable  to  the  like  faults,  a  ca- 
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P  ^  a!  enemy.  Purely  it  ought  to  be  a  maxim  in  Go- 
eminent,  that  errors  which  can  have  no  confe- 
quences,  ought  to  have  no  punifhment. 

U  iver  Cromwell,  who  feems  to  have  feen  far 

,  o, tne  h(;art  or  man>  was  little  affeded  with  the 
iard  words  and  invedives  of  particulars,  and  as 

rVl  V"arrCd  Authorit7’  ]eft  People  to  talk 
£nd  ra,L  1  he  fame  is  true  of  the  late  Regent  of 
ranee,  one  who  well  knew  human  nature,  and 

r?C  Pature  of  power ;  it  was  then  common  to  fee 
_  renchmen  fw agger  and  ftorm  as  freely  as  an  old 
Roman  would  have  done  againft  an  unpopular  Ma- 
gntrate.  In  truth,  where  no  liberty  is  allowed  to 
JpeaK  of  Governors,  befides  that  of  praihng  them, 
tne<r  praifes  will  be  little  believed.  Their  tender - 
ne.s  ana  averfion  to  have  their  con  dud  examined, 
will  be  apt  to  prompt  people  to  think  their  conduct 
01  wean,  to  fufped  their  management  and 
oengns  tone  worfe  than  perhaps  they  are,  and  to 
become  turbulent  and  feditious,  rather  than  be  for¬ 
ced  to  be  blent.  When  nothing  but  incenfe  and 
applaufe  will  be  accepted  or  borne ;  all  plain  dealing, 
zd  hon eft  counfel  and  true  information,  will  be  at 
an  CIK!’  ar,d  banifhed,  to  make  room  for  deceitful 
adorations,  for  pleafing  and  pernicious  falfhoods, 

J;  ounces  who fe  memory  is  difliked,  had  allowed 
hibieds  and  co- temporaries  to  have  fpoken 
iiutn  to  tnem,  or  of  them,  probably  Polferity 
would  not  have  fpoke  fo  much  ill,  as  it  is  probable 
tuey  would  not  then  have  deferved  it  3  and  I  am  apt 
to  believe,  that  it  had  been  better  for  all  of  them  to 
nave  permitted  all  that  could  have  been  faid,  than  to 
i.a/c  mu  tea  hearing  what  it  imported  them  to  have 
hearu  ;  better  to  have  heard  the  di (guffs  and  railings 
of  ttkir  people,  than  that  their  people  were  armed 
again  ft  them,  or  revolted  from  them  ;  a  fate  which 
lias  befallen  feme  of  them,  who,  having  had  Cour- 
ticis  over- complai  fan  t,  or  ears  over-tender,  learnt 

that 
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that  thev  were  dethroned  before  they  had  learnt 
that  they  were  not  beloved  ;  and  found  fcarce  any 
interval  between  the  acclamations  of  Flatterers  and 
the  ftrokes  of  an  Executioner.  Such  is  the  genius 
of  Courts,  where  ill  tidings  are  generally  concealed 
or  difguifed  ;  fuch  too  often  the  filence  and  tooth¬ 
ings  of  Courtiers,  who  tell  only  or  chiefly  what  is 
pleafing  ;  and  fuch  tometimes  the  pride  and  impati¬ 
ence  of  Princes,  that  they  will  toffer  nothing  which 
ruffles  their  paflions,  to  approach  their  underhand- 
ing. 

Se£t.  II.  The  Spirit  of  Courtiers  what  *,  fome 

good  ones. 

IT  is  tomething  elfe  than  zeal  for  tellin 2c  truth5 
that  carries  men  to  Court,  and  keeps  them  in  it 5 
to  raife  an  interefl:,  or  to  preferve  it,  is  the  more 
prevailing  paflion.  And  becaufe  whoever  fets  his 
foot  there  with  any  view  to  place  and  favour,  is 
always  tore  of  competitors,  be  his  perfon  or  preten¬ 
ces  what  they  will,  ever  fo  confiderable  or  incon- 
liderable  ;  his  chief  care  will  be  to  conquer  oppo- 
fers,  and  fecure  himfelf  ;  and  as  there  ever  wiii  be 
tome  oppofition,  real  or  apprehended,  that  care  will 
be  conftant.  Hence  the  fpirit  of  a  Court,  felfifh, 
tofpicious  and  unfriendly  ;  and  hence  the  topple 
fpirit  of  Courtiers,  to  love  and  hate,  court  and  avoid, 
praife  and  perfecute  the  fame  perfon  with  notable 
fuddennefs,  j uiE  as  he  is  promoted  or  difgraced, 
and  can  help  or  hurt,  or  is  to  be  deprived  of  all 
capacity  to  do  either.  To  be  well  with  the  tob- 
fiiting  Power,  with  him  who  holds  the  reins  of 
Authority,  and  diflributes,  or  caufes  to  be  diftri- 
buted  the  bleflings  and  terrors  of  Power,  is  the 
main  purfuit;  his  motions  are  chiefly  watched,  his 
aftedlions  and  averfions  are  fludied  and  adopted  ; 
and  thus  a  fmile  or  a  frown  from  the  Throne,  or 
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trom  who  is  next  the  T  hrone,  is  eagerly  catch- 
cd  up,  fcizes  the  faces  of  a  whole  drawing-room  in 
ian  inftant,  and  is  handed  down,  with  fignal  unifor¬ 
mity,  through  all  daffies  of  men,  from  a  Grandee  to 
the  lowed:  Clerk  in  an  Office. 

A  Court  is  a  great  Exchange,  where  one  or  a 
few  have  favours  to  difpofe  of,  where  many  refort 
to  procure  them,  and  where  all  therefore  ffirive  to 
outgo  in  the  ways  of  pleading  every  one  who  has  the 
lame  aim,  and  ftudy  every  method  to  render  them- 
ielves  acceptable.  Hence  their  obfequious  Counte¬ 
nances,  Flattery,  Infinuations,  and  Zeal,  fome  paf- 
iions  concealed,  fome  difguifed,  and  others  perfon- 
ated  ;  hence  too  their  attachment  to  fuch  as  can  help 
to  promote  them,  and  their  negled  of  fuch  as  can¬ 
not  ;  hence  with  them  good  fortune,  however  un¬ 
worthily  placed,  always  paffies  for  merit,  and  abi¬ 
lities  ever  fink  with  power;  and  hence  their  falfe- 
hood,  ingratitude  and  courteous  behaviour. 

That  this  is  true  of  the  herd  of  Courtiers,  I  be¬ 
lieve  v/ill  be  allowed.  Without  doubt  there  are 
exceptions,  and  men  of  great  honour,  dihntereded- 
nefs  and  friendfhip  are  often  to  be  found  there  ; 
men  who  fcorn  treachery  and  bafenefs,  and  would 
rifk  all,  rather  than  do  a  mean  thing.  Such  were 
Manius  Lepidus,  Seneca,  and  Burrus  ;  fuch  Coc- 
ceius  Nerva  and  Julius  Agricola,  and  fuch  were  the 
Chancellor  De  L*  Hofpital,  Chancellor  Hyde,  and 
the  Earl  of  Southampton  ;  all  thefe  great  men 
were  Courtiers,  and  lived  in  Courts  full  of  corrup¬ 
tion  and  dangerous  defigns  ;  all  pradifed  fome  de¬ 
grees  of  fupplenefs,  fubmitted  their  opinions  to  the 
neceffity  of  the  times,  and,  by  defeating  many  evil 
meafures,  were  the  Authors  of  much  good,  though 
not  of  all  that  they  would. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  makes  heavy  complaints  of  the 
oppofition  which  he  found  to  his  beffi  defigns  from 
the  credit  and  intrigues  of  Women,  and  the  whif- 
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pers  and  ill  offices  of  malevolent  Courtiers.  Thefe 
great  men  abovementioned  were  likewife  often 
wronged  ;  bad  counfels  which  they  had  heartily  op- 
pofed,  were  imputed  to  them  ;  and,  when  they 
concurred  with  fome  exceffes  to  obviate  much  great¬ 
er,  juft  allowances  were  not  made,  and  their  mo¬ 
tives  were  fpitefully  conftrued.  Thus  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  De  L’Hofpital  was  feverely  cenfured  by  the  Hu- 
gonots  for  paffing  the  Edidl  of  Romorantin,  which 
bore  hard  upon  them  ;  though  by  that  EdiCt  he  pre¬ 
vented  their  utter  extirpation,  and  the  mifery  of 
all  France,  by  hindering  the  introduction  and  efta- 
blifhment  of  that  monftrous  and  bloody  Tribunal 
the  Inquifition  ;  in  which  defign  the  Court  and  Par¬ 
liament  were  already  agreed,  and  I  think  the  EdiCt 
for  that  deteftable  purpofe  was  ready.  For  fuch  fig- 
nal  and  glorious  fervice  the  Proteftants  firft  railed  at 
him,  andthePapifts  afterwards  curfed  him.  Lord 
Clarendon  too  was  reproached  with  the  fale  of  Dun¬ 
kirk,  and  for  many  other  exorbitances  which  the 
fincere  heart  of  that  upright  Minifter  abhorred.  Nor 
could  the  good  counfels  of  Seneca  fecure  him  from 
much  envy  and  defamation  ;  and  many  great  Mi- 
nifters,  thought  to  be  the  Authors  of  evil  counfels, 
have  fallen  into  difgrace,  or  perifhed,  for  daring 
to  offer  fuch  as  were  benevolent  and  upright a. 

Seft.  III.  The  Arts  of  Courtiers  ;  their  Cau- 
tioulnefs,  and  its  Caufes. 

PLaufiblenefs  and  guifes  are  infeparable  from 
Courts  ;  men  muft  not  feem  to  underftand  all 
that  they  apprehend  or  know,  no  more  than  they 
muft  fpeak  all  that  they  think  or  feel  b.  Princes  often 

a  vulgus  ad  deteriora  promptum. 
b  intelligebantur  artes,  fed  pars  obfequii  in  eo  ne 
dep.vhencerentur. 
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differab1e,  vT,ith  fubjeSs,  their  Miniflen  with 
tnew,  and  all  with  one  another  ;  and  every  one  talks, 
Sb  he  appears,  to  the  bed  advantage.  Some  difli- 
mulation  there,  is  abfoJutely  neceflary,  and  therefore 
lawful.  ^  Men  are  not  obliged  upon  ail  occafions  to 
IpeaK  tne  truth,  though  whatever  they  fpeak  upon 
any  occafion  ought  to  be  true.  Nor  ought  any  one 

for  hiding  his  paflions  and  fen ti merits, 
when  the  difeovery  would  only  ferve  to  hurt  himfelf. 
Lut  few  people  in  private  life  can  be  truded  with  fe¬ 
rrets,  which  publifhed  would  leffen  one’s  peace  or 
‘ame  >  anc^  In  Courts  there  are  much  fewer,  perhaps 
/ione.  Particular  intereds  and  paffions  are  often 
fluffing  txjerc  ;  men  who  were  once  clofe  united,  be¬ 
come  widely  divided;  friendfhips  old  and  long,  are 
turned  rnto  bitter  and  vindictive  enmity  ;  and  he 
who  would  once  have  rifqued  his  life  for  the  prefer- 
menc  of  his  friend,  would  venture  as  much,  upon  a 
difgUii,^  to  bring  him  to  a  fcafFold.  T his  might  be 
exemplified  by  a  thoufand  indances  in  all  Times 
and  Hidories.  Notning  keeps  the  paffions  more 
awake  than  the  purfuit  of  power;  nothing:  touches 
the  pride  of  man  more  fenfibly,  than  negledt  or  dif- 
appointment  in  that  purfuit,  and  nothing  is  more 
tender  ana  fufpicious  than  pride.  Few  have  got  fo 
much  as  not  to  aim  at  more,  or  have  had  ever  fo 
muen  aflidance  but  they  expedt  further,  even  where 
tne  fame  is  unreasonable  or  perhaps  impodible  ;  and 
nom  difappointment  enfues  difgud.  Too  rarely 
iCtn  is  that  (Tatitude  which  looks  backward,  and 
generoufly  fubfids  upon  favours  pad,  without  frefh 
claims  and  aliment ;  how  much  more  common  is 
that  which  mud  be  kept  up  by  daily  benefits,  and 
when  bereft  of  fuch  food,  expires  ?  Nor  is  the  cea- 
fing  of  gratitude  the  word  that  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  felfiih  and  ungenerous  men  :  the  room  of  it  is 
roo  often  fupplied  by  fpite  and  revenge ;  and  if  it  be 

natural 
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natural  to  hate  fuch  as  we  have  injured*  tins  hate 
mud  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  injury  done  ;  and 
what  injury  can  be  greater  than  that  of  being  barba¬ 
rous  to  benefactors  ? 

Thefe  considerations  are  Sufficient  to  make  Such 
as  frequent  Courts  and  know  men,  flow  and  wary 
in  confiding,  and  to  put  them  under  considerable 
referves  even  where  they  confide  mod.  No  one 
cares  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  friend,  that  may  be 
an  enemy  ;  hence,  in  the  making  of  Friendship  any 
where,  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  firft  considerations, 
whether  there  be  any  probable  caufes  which  threaten 
a  rupture  ;  whether  the  bufinefs  of  love,  or  power, 
or  fame,  or  anger,  or  intered,  be  never  likely  to 
interfere,  and  produce  the  mod  bitter  of  all  enmities, 
that  of  friends. 

Th  is  warinefs  at  Court  extends  even  to  words 
and  looks.  The  converfing  with  great  men  and 
great  affairs,  naturally  produces  fecrefy  and  Silence  ; 
for,  dnee  fuch  is  the  folly  of  the  world,  that  what¬ 
ever  a  great  man  fays,  however  light  or  accidental, 
Shall  be  deemed  deep  and  myderious,  if  it  has  the 
lead  alJufion  to  the  tranfaclions  of  the  times,  and 
Since  they  who  hear  it  will  be  apt,  through  vanity, 
to  quote  it ;  great  men  Seldom  fay  any  thing  upon 
fuch  Subjects;  and  even  when  they  hear  the  talk  and 
Sentiments  of  others,  they  take  care  that  neither 
their  anfvvers,  nor  their  countenance.  Shall  betray 
their  o wn.  Sometimes  a  word  thoughtlefsly  dropped, 
or  an  unfeafonable  Smile,  or  Some  mark  of  Surprize, 
has  given  light  into  an  important  dedgn,  and  marred 
it  intirely.  The  like  circumSpecffion  they  obferve 
in  their  difeourfe  upon  particulars,  becaufe  their 
difeourfe  may  be  eafily  altered  and  poifoned  by  the 
malice  or  folly  of  fuch  as  hear  it ;  a  practice  as 
ufual  at  Court,  as  in  any  country  village  ;  and  many 
a  man  has  been  difgraced  by  his  own  words,  whif- 
pered  ana  altered  by  a  virulent  breath  5  nay,  the  very 
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fame  thing  reported  with  a  different  tone  and  a&ion, 
has  had  the  fame  effect ,  and  where  the  alteration 
of  the  words  was  confiderable,  thofe  of  them  which 
were  forged  and  criminal  have  been  believed,  becaufe 
the  reft  that  were  true  and  innocent,  were  well  at- 
tefted. 

I  fhall  illuftrate  this  by  the  ftory  of  young  Nero 
(the  fon  of  Germanicus)  in  the  Court  of  Tiberius. 
It  excellently  {hews  the  jealoufies  of  Princes,  and 
the  fpirit  of  Courts.  That  young  Prince  was  in- 
tirely  beloved  of  the  Roman  People,  who  had  ador¬ 
ed  his  father  ;  hence  the  diftafte  and  dark  fufpicions 
of  the  Emperor  his  great  uncle  and  grandfather  by 
adoption..  Sejanus,  who  had  already  poifoned  the 
Emperor’s  fon  Drufus,  and  was  ploting  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  whole  reigning  Houfe,  fed  the  hate 
and  apprehenfions  of  the  old  Prince,  by  malignant 
reports  and  infuffons  concerning  the  young,  now 
the  next  in  Succeffion.  This  he  did  by  the  inter¬ 
agency  of  hollow  whifpers  and  tale-bearers,  who 
related  and  blackened  every  thing  that  efcaped  Nero, 
who  was  alfo  hard  ufed  and  brow-beaten,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  extort  from  him  fevere  and  unwary  com¬ 
plaints,  fuch  as  might  fill  up  the  charge  againft  him. 
Moreover  his  domeftics  and  retainers,  impatient  to 
fee  him  in  power  that  they  might  fhine  in  its  trap¬ 
pings,  were  continually  exciting  him  to  roufe  his 
courage  and  exert  himfelf,  to  meet  the  zeal  of  the 
people,  to  gratify  thepaifionate  wi {lies  of  the  army; 
as  the  only  expedients  to  daunt  and  repulfe  the  in- 
folence  of  Sejanus,  who  now  defpifed  him  as  a  boy, 
and  his  grandfather  as  fuperannuated. 

The  young  Prince,  however  naturally  modeft, 
was  yet  by  fo  many  inftigations  tranfported  beyond 
the  circumfpedfion  which  the  ftation  that  he  was 
in,  and  the  many  eyes  that  were  upon  him,  required; 
and  thence  gave  vent  to  words,  which,  though  they 
betrayed  no  fign  of  any  treafonable  purpofe,  yet,  be- 
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ing  ill-guarded  and  favouring  of  contumacy,  were, 
by  the  fpies  purpofely  placed  about  him,  carried  in- 
ftantly,  well  heightened  and  imbittered,  to  Tibe¬ 
rius.  Nor,  under  all  thefe  imputations  and  afper- 
fions,  was  he  warned  or  admitted  to  vindicate  him- 
felf,  but  befet,  on  the  contrary,  with  feveral  me¬ 
lancholy  and  boding  appearances.  Some  of  the  Court 
carefully  fhunned  to  meet  him  ;  others  juft  greeted 
him,  and  then  inftantly  left  him  ;  many  with  whom 
he  had  begun  a  converfation,  broke  it  off*  abruptly; 
while  the  creatures  and  adherents  of  Sejanus  looked 
on  with  a  malicious  laugh.  Tiberius  too  always 
received  him  fternly,  or  with  a  hollow  and  upbraid¬ 
ing  fmile  ;  and,  whether  the  youth  fpoke,  or  faid 
nothing,  there  were  crimes  in  his  words,  crimes  in 
his  filence.  Neither  did  his  bed-chamber  and  the 
{hades  of  night  fecure  him  from  his  Enemies  and 
Accufers,  for  even  his  reftlefsnefs  and  watchings, 
nay,  his  fighs  and  dreams,  were  by  his  wife  divulged 
to  her  mother  Livia,  and  by  her  to  her  adulterer  Se¬ 
janus.  Drufus  alfo,  his  younger  brother,  was,  by 
this  wicked  politician,  drawn  to  combine  againft 
him  as  one  who  ftood  between  himfelf  and  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  was  better  beloved  by  their  common  mo¬ 
ther  Agrippina;  a  frefti  caufe  of  emulation  and  pre¬ 
judice.  Yet  at  that  very  time  w as  Sejanus  laying  a 
defign  againft  the  life  of  this  fame  Drufus,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  of  a  fpirit  tempeftuous  and  fiery,  and 
thence  the  more  obnoxious  to  fnares.  Thus  he  be¬ 
gan  the  Tragedy  of  thefe  two  youths,  and  that  of 
the'r  mother  ;  but  before  he  had  finifhed  theirs, 
fuffered  his  own,  which  was  abundantly  bloodv, 
but  abundantly  juft.  Their  brother  Caligula  was  a 
better  Courtier  ;  he  ftudied  the  temper  and  manner 
of  Tiberius,  and  in  all  things  conformed  to  it;  but 
was  particularly  a  complete  fcholar  of  his  in  diffimn- 
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Jation  c.  Upon  the  condemnation  of  his  mother, 
upon  the  exile  of  his  brothers,  not  a  word,  not  a 
groan  efcaped  him,  nor  any  fymptom  of  refentment 
or  pity.  ^  The  paffions  are  no  where  more  agitated 
than  at  Courts  yet  no  where  are  the  figns  of  per¬ 
turbation  more  fupprefled. 


Seft.  IV.  Of  Slanderers  and  Tale-bearers  in 
Courts.  The  Folly  of  Craft, 

TH  E  occupation  of  flander  and  whifpering, 
will,  like  other  occupations,  always  thrive 
according  to  the  encouragement  given  to  it,  and  be¬ 
ing  eaiily  exercifed,  will  be  ever  engaging  frefh  ad¬ 
venturers.  What  requires  lefs  labour  and  confcience 
than  to  hnd  out,  or  frame,  or  invenom  a  Eory  to 
tire  prejudice  of  another,  efpecially  when  he  is  not 
to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  nor  fuffered  to  con¬ 
front  nis  Accuser,  nor  perhaps  even  knows  that  he 
has  one  ?  I  here  is  an  endleis  appetite  in  mankind 
for  Intelligence  and  fecret  Hiftory  ;  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  that  appetite,  they  who  feed  it  are  well  re¬ 
ceived  and  incouraged.  Put  of  all  places  they  fare 
hell:  in  Courts.  Great  men  are  in  the  power  of 
Dch  people  much  more  than  they  themfelves  imagine 
or  mean  ;  thefe  afliduous  fhadows  of  theirs,  who 
have  their  car,  and  know  their  tempers,  watch  their 
unwary  moments,  and  obfei  ve  when  they  are  gay 
and  open,  when  difobliged  ahd  angry,  when  full  of 
thought  and  bufineJs  $  and  vvill  be  fure  to  improve 
the  prefent  temper  and  opportunity.  They  know 
the  Characters  of  men  ;  know  whom  their  Patron 
loves,  whom  he  diflikes,  to  whom  he  is  altogether 
indifferent,  with  what  is  likely  to  be  believed  of 


Simulationum  fail  a  in  firm  avi  perdidifccrat. 
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each.  They  extoll  fome,  decry  others,  flatter  him* 
mifreprefent  all  ;  and  footh,  or  alarm,  or  divert 
him,  juft  as  his  humour  and  their  drift  requires.  If 
with  tnis  they  can  play  the  droll,  and  make  dry  and 
malicious  jefts,  they  are  accomplished  in  their  way  ; 
but  moft  villanous  is  that  talent  which  is  good  for 
nothing  but  to  do  hurt  ;  it  is  like  death  and  poifon, 
fit  only  to  take  away  life.  Vatinius  was  a  buffoon 
of  this  peftilent  caft,  and,  from  working  in  a  flail, 
taken  to  Court,  at  firft  for  jeft  and  diverfion  ;  but 
having  a  malicious  fpirit  and  a  farcaftical  turn,  foon 
became  a  terror  to  every  worthy  and  illuftrious  man  ; 
infomuch  that  in  wealth  and  favour,  and  in  power 
to  do  mifchief,  he  grew  to  exceed  all  the  other  Mi- 
nifters  of  iniquity  in  Nero’s  Court. 

In  all  Courts  there  are  many  who  rife  into  notice 
and  preferment  for  no  greater  merit  than  that  of 
officioufnefs,  buffoonery  and  tale-bearing  ;  and 
Courts  are  the  places  in  the  world  where  bad  and 
worthlefs  people  can  do  the  moft  harm  ;  a  Barber, 
a  Porter,  a  Valet  de  Chambre,  and  even  a  Child, 
are  all  capable  of  doing  notable  mifchief  there. 
Thofe  inftruments,  let  them  be  ever  fo  mean,  will 
find  fome  or  other  to  hear  them  ;  thefe  will  find 
others  ;  and  a  ftory  that  has  run  through  a  hundred 
hands,  and  can  be  traced  to  no  original,  or  to  a  very 
low  one,  perhaps  the  idle  Prattle  of  a  Chamber¬ 
maid,  may,  for  all  that,  have  no  mean  influence. 

But  whatever  reafon  men  have,  upon  all  thefe 
accounts,  to  keep  a  guard  upon  their  lips  and  be¬ 
haviour  at  Court  ;  there  is  ftill  room  for  great  frank- 
nefs  and  candour,  and  no  neceftity  of  illufion  and 
deceiving,  though  it  be  often  neceftary  to  let  people 
deceive  themfelves,  and  would  be  often  imprudent 
and  dangerous  to  undeceive  them.  It  is  certain, 
that  in  the  tranfaefing  of  great  Affairs,  the  rules  of 
morality  admit  of  fome  relaxation  ;  this  is  to  be  la¬ 
mented,  but  not  to  be  helped.  Such  frequently  are 

the 
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the  exigencies  of  a  State,  and  fiich  always  the  crook- 
ednefs  and  depravity  of  the  heart  of  man,  that  were 
you  to  deal  openly,  to  tell  all  that  you  mean,  all 
that  you  know,  and  all  that  you  aim  at,  you  would 
expofe  your  Country  to  ruin,  and  yourfelf  to  fcorn, 
perhaps  to  the  block.  The  moll  that  can  be  done 
is  to  fave  appearances,  and  be  wary  of  what  ex- 
preffions  are  ufed  ;  for,  upon  thefe  occafions,  and 
many  others,  men  are  not  to  be  upbraided  for  their 
fdence.  I  know  forne  who  have  gone  through  nice 
LmbafFies,  fome  who  have  concluded  intricate  Ne¬ 
gotiations,  others  who  have  adminiftered  the  higheft 
Offices,  and  ftill  preferved  the  charadler  of  high 
Honour,  and  untainted  Veracity.  This  fhews  the 
thing  to  be  poffible  ;  and  a  promife  or  afFurance,  juft 
given  to  ferve  a  turn,  and  therefore  not  obferved 
afterwards,  does  often  more  injury  to  him  who  made 
it,  than  the  ferving  that  turn  did  good.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  was  not  liberal  of  money  nor  promifes  ; 
but  he  always  performed  more  than  he  undertook  : 
hence  the  zeal  and  firm  adherrnce  of  all  who  depend¬ 
ed  upon  him.  Cardinal  Mazarin  denied  nothing, 
performed  nothing,  was  believed  in  nothing,  and 
his  ill  faith  was  become  proverbial  ;  hence  no  man 
was  ever  more  hated,  no  man  in  his  ftation  more 
defpifed  ;  he  could  never  rely  upon  any  party,  for 
he  deceived  all  parties  and  all  particulars;  and  no¬ 
thing  could  fupport  him  but  the  blind  obilinacy  of 
the  Queen  Regent,  and  the  mere  weight  of  Royal 
Power  armed  in  his  defence  ;  but  in  fpite  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Authority  Royal,  he  v/as  forced  to 
run  and  fculk  for  his  life  The  Parliament  fet  a  price 
upon  his  head,  and  iffued  ordinances  to  the  people 
to  fall  upon  him  as  a  public  Enemy.  Yet  he  had 
never  carried  Sovereign  Power  fo  high  as  his  Prede- 
ceffor,  nor  ever  exerted  it  fo  terribly  ;  but  he  had 
no  faith  nor  honour,  and  therefore  no  perfonal  friends. 
To  this  hour,  Richelieu  is  confidered  as  a  Minilder, 

who. 
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who,  though  arbitrary  and  fevere,  was  yet  an  elevat¬ 
es  J  genius,  and  a  man  of  veracity  to  particulars  ;  Ma- 
zarin,  as  a  man  not  rigorous  indeed,  nor  vindidlive, 
but  fordid,  addidted  to  low  cunning  and  lies,  and 
with  all  the  eclat  of  a  great  Minifter  unable  to  hide 
the  little  tricking  Italian. 

Craftinefs  is  a  defpicable  quality,  and  undoes  it- 
felf ;  he  who  has  it,  and  adts  by  it,  can  never  dif- 
guife  it  long;  and  when  it  becomes  apparent,  it  be¬ 
comes  impotent,  arms  every  body  againft  it,  brings 
hatred  or  ridicule,  at  beft  is  perfedlly  ufelefs ;  and 
the  man,  even  when  he  deals  uprightly,  is  fufpedted 
to  mean  knavifhly.  What  gained  Tiberius  by  all 
his  profound  fubtlety  and  wiles,  but  to  have  his  beft 
adtions  ill  conftrued,  and  his  fincereft  profeflions  to 
be  difbelieved  d  ?  What  gained  Philip  the  fecond  of 
Spain  by  that  ftrange  and  intricate  feene  of  falfe 
Politics,  concerted  to  transfer  his  own  guilt  upon 
the  head  of  his  Minifter  Antonio  Perez  ;  but  to 
bring  home  the  juft  imputation  of  that  guilt  to  his 
own  door,  and  to  produce  full  proof,  where  before 
there  was  only  fufpicion  ?  Sincerity  is  very  con¬ 
fident  with  human  prudence,  and  often  a  part  of 
it,  confidering  the  reputation  that  always  attends  it ; 
and  men  even  in  Courts  may  be  very  upright,  with¬ 
out  being  unguarded  ;  nor  can  Courtiers  ever  do  bu» 
finefs  with  one  another  without  fome  opennefs  and 
candour.  I  have  feen  it  allerted  fomewhere,  that 
people  are  oftner  deceived  by  diftruft  than  by  adls 
oi  confidence.  I  have  obferved  as  plain  dealing  in 
Courtiers  as  in  any  other  fort  of  men  n  the  world.  It 
is  ndiculous  to  carry  referve  and  deepnefs  into  every 
thing.  I  know  not  a  more  contemptible  fort  of 
men  than  fuch  as  mimic  bufinefs  and  myftery  ;  I 
have  feen  fome  fubaltern  Courtiers  look  as  impor- 

d  Aa  vana  Sc  totiens  inrifa  revolutus,  de  reddenda 
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taut,  demure  and  wary,  as  if  they  had  carried  great 
matters,  and  even  the  weight  of  the  State  upon 
their  fhoulders.  T  his  affeflation  ferves  toraife  their 
credit  amongft  their  fervants  and  artificers  in  town, 
and  in  the  country  amongit  their  tenants  and  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  diverts  better  judges.  There  are  others 
who  really  believe  themfelves  to  be  in  fecrets  ;  who 
take  fhrugs  and  nods,  mere  words  and  fhadows  for 
real  confidence  and  communication  ;  and  live  in 
happy  ignorance  under  the  conceit  of  high  truft  and 
intelligence.  Some  few  too  there  are,  who,  be- 
fides  defpifing  the  foppery  of  being  thought  trailed 
where  they  are  not,  are  careful  to  hide  it  from  the 
world  when  they  are.  JTis  men  of  this  turn  who 
chiefly  do  credit  to  a  Court j  and  whoever  does  it 
credit,  does  it  fervice. 

Seft.  V.  How  much  worthless  People  abound 

in  Courts,  and  why. 

A  S  in  a  great  family,  where  there  are  numerous 
jf"\  domeffiics,  in  fpite  of  all  the  care  that  can 
be  taken  to  examine  the  Characters  of  fervants  when 
they  are  admitted,  or  to  regulate  and  watch  their 
behaviour  afterwards,  there  will  be  feme  ftill  un¬ 
worthy  of  their  places,  and  a  diferedit  to  their  ma¬ 
iler  ;  how  much  more  fo  mud  it  be  in  a  Court, 
where  not  only  the  officers,  but  even  tfie  offices  are 
fo  numerous  j  where  fo  many  have  a  right  to  prefer 
or  recommend,  and  where  fo  many  do  both  trom 
flrange,  wretched,  and  felfifh  motives,  nay,  often 
for  confiderations  altogether  difhonourable  and  ican- 
dalous?  It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  that  though  the 
politeft  men  are  always  found  at  Court,  fo  likewife 
are  always  a  fl range  rabble  of  creatures,  ignorant, 
Mercenary,  ridiculous  and  difagreeable,  who  owe 
their  preferment  to  chance,  whim,  money,  dirty 
tervices,  to  names,  affinities,  nay,  to  impudence 
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and  folly  ;  and  one  who  has  no  pretences  to  any 
thing  elfe,  neither  to  education,  nor  capacity,  nor 
honour,  nor  fpirit,  nor  even  to  good  looks  and 
common  fenfe,  (hall  find  pretences  to  a  place,  and 
probably  get  one.  Nor  is  this  to  be  remedied  ; 
iince  he  who  gives  it  does  not  chufe,  but  take,  and 
has  often  ftronger  reafons  to  oblige  the  recommender, 
than  to  reject  the  recommended.  I  have  known  a 
friend,  nay,  a  relation  of  a  great  Minifter,  difap- 
pointed  twice  of  an  Office  which  was  even  in¬ 
tended  for  him,  but  by  potent  interceffion  was  be¬ 
llowed  elfe  where;  the  firfl:  time,  upon  one  whom 
the  Minifler  knew  not,  whom  the  Recommender 
knew  not,  nor  whom  even  the  Lady  who  fpoke  for 
him  knew ;  but  one  who  for  a  fum  of  money  en¬ 
gaged  a  Gentleman’s  Valet  de  Chambrc  to  engage 
the  Lady’s  Woman  whom  the  Valet  courted,  to 
engage  her  Lady  whom  {he  governed,  to  engage 
the  laft  Recommender,  who  undertook  it,  and  fuc- 
ceeded.  He  who  had  the  firfi:  pretences  was  again 
put  by  upon  a  vacancy,  and  a  creature  put  in,  whom 
the  Minifier  was  known  to  defpife,  and  almofi:  to 
loath  ;  but  facrificed  his  opinion,  his  averfion,  and 
his  friend  to  mediation  not  more  honourably  ob¬ 
tained.  At  fo  critical  a  juncture  as  that  of  a  Re¬ 
bellion,  I  have  heard  of  one  who  by  a  Letter  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  fame  pen  which  he  had  ufed  in  cor- 
refponding  with  the  Rebels,  procured  a  handfomc 
provifion  for  his  brother,  who  wifhed  the  Rebels 
as  well  as  he,  and  had  diftinguifiied  himfelf  in  a 
very  public  place  by  ads  of  difaffedion,  and  difioyal 
healths.  Nor  in  this  infiance  was  there  any  money 
or  intrigue  at  all  ;  the  Recommender  had  only  once 
told  a  hearty  lye  for  a  great  man  in  a  nice  cale,  and 
fworn  to  it ;  hence  his  merit  and  influence.  For 
an  ad  of  honour  or  fpirit,  done  to  ferve  the  Pub¬ 
lic,  he  might  perhaps  have  found  lefs  regard,  per¬ 
haps  not  fo  much  as  accefs ;  as  befel  fame  who  did. 

2  It 
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It  is  certain,  great  men  often  prefer  luch  as  they 
difiike,  and  fuch  as  do  them  no  credit,  fometimes 
with  their  eyes  open,  frequently  through  mifinfor- 
mation,  and  in  both  cafes  through  folicitation  and 
importunity.  Men  of  merit  often  want  intereH, 
often  application  and  boldnefs  ;  whereas  one  who 
has  no  one  worthy  qualification,  is  the  more  likely 
to  have  importunity  and  fhameleflhefs.  It  has  in¬ 
deed  been  often  a  notable  advantage  to  a  man,  that 
he  had  not  fenfe  enough  to  be  afhamed  nor  baulked; 
nay,  I  have  known  fuch  a  negative  accomplifhment 
to  be  the  making  of  his  fortune.  A  rational  man 
will  take  a  rational  anfwer,  or  even  a  trifling  one, 
when  he  fees  it  meant  for  a  rebuke  or  a  refufal ;  or 
perhaps  he  has  too  much  pride  to  prefs  and  befeech, 
or  to  afk  above  once;  but  he  who  has  no  under- 
ftanding  to  miflead  him  from  his  intereft ;  or  to  ap¬ 
prehend  what  is  faid  to  him ;  he  who  is  incapable 
of  a  repulfe,  or  to  be  afhamed  of  begging  and  tea- 
fing ;  but  has  an  unchangeable  front  and  unwearied 
nonfenfe.  Hands  in  a  fair  light  to  have  his  pretences 
confidered.  Though  he  cannot  perfuade,  he  can 
tire ;  and  he  finds  the  fruit  and  advantage  of  talents 
in  the  abfolute  want  of  them ;  he  is  defpifed  and 
promoted  ;  a  little  fhare  of  good  fenfe  and  modefly, 
would  have  ruined  him,  and  he  might  then  have 
been  neither  difiiked  nor  minded. 

Such  is  the  force  of  recommendation  without  rea- 
fon,  or  againfl  it ;  and  fuch  too  the  power  of  aili- 
duity  unincumbered  with  parts  !  There  are  ftrange 
inconfiftencics  in  the  male,  and  turn,  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  men.  There  are  thofe  who  can  calmly  en¬ 
counter  death  and  terrors  in  any  fhape,  vet  fihall 
tremble  in  fpeaking  two  or  three  words  to  a  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State ;  a  tafk  which  would  not  baulk  a  com¬ 
mon  Footman.  Others  can  harangue  readily  and 
boldly  before  a  great  Aflembly,  yet  are  Hruck  dumb 
in  the  company  of  Women,  a  place  where  a  Page, 

or 
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or  an  ignorant  Beau,  can  be  entertaining  and  elo¬ 
quent.  Some  have  talents,  but  not  the  ufe  of  them. 
Many  have  capacity,  but  want  application  ;  many  are 
hurt  by  too  much  application  not  diredfed  by  capa¬ 
city  ;  feveral  have  good  fenfe  and  activity,  and  can  ap¬ 
ply  both  to  ferve  a  friend,  but  neither  to  do  good  to 
themfelves.  In  fome  you  find  excellent  parts  fruflrated 
by  predominant  paflions;  in  others  eminent  courage 
and  fpirit  drowned  and  depreciated  by  a  modefty 
almoft  child ifh  ;  and  numbers  there  are  who.,  under 
a  notorious  defedf  of  ability,  acquirements,  and 
every  amiable  quality,  are  pufhed  up  as  high  as  any 
of  thefe  could  have  pufhed  them,  perhaps  much 
higher  than  all  of  them  would.  So  that,  in  the  odd 
afTortment  of  human  things,  Fortune  would  feem 
to  correfpond  with  the  caprice  and  wantonnefs  of 
Nature. 

I  have  already  owned  that  it  is  impoflible  to  keep 
many  worthlefs  people  out  of  a  Court,  confidering 
how  many  ways  there  are  to  get  in  ;  but  owing  to 
fuch  is  a  good  ineafure  of  the  obloquy  ufually  thrown 
upon  Courts  and  minifters;  as  the  falihood,  the  low 
tricks  and  fpirit  of  thefe  Underlings,  are  all  aferibed 
to  the  genius  of  the  place  and  of  power;  and  under 
the  charadter  of  infincerity  and  ingratitude,  it  is 
ufual  in  popular  difeourfe  and  opinion,  though  it  is 
really  very  unjuft,  to  throw  all  Courtiers  together, 
i  even  believe  that  there  are  fome  of  them  foolifh 
.and  bafe  enough  to  like  the  reputation  of  flipperinefs 
and  deceiving,  for  the  fake  of  being  thought  good 
Courtiers.  From  the  numbers  too  and  little  minds 
of  fuch,  we  may  account  for  the  general  outcry  and 
reproach  which  from  that  quarter  ufually  follow  any 
worthy  Minifter  fallen  into  difgrace.  They  are  for 
the  Powers  that  be  ;  and  though  they  be  the  work 
of  his  hands,  were  thruft  into  place  by  his  late 
might,  and  are  ftill  balking  in  the  Sun-fhine  which 
he  let  in  upon  them  ;  yet  they  are  ready  not  only  to 

leave 
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leave  a  falling  houfe,  but  to  help  pull  it  down.  It 
is  the  temper  of  Renegadoes.  The  celebrated  San- 
cho  was  hrft  warmly  in  the  intereft  of  the  injured 
Bafil,  one  who  had  loft  his  Miftrefs  for  no  want  of 
merit,  but  through  the  fuperior  wealth  of  his  rival 
Gamacho  ;  yet  the  favory  fkimmings  and  loaded 
ladles  out  of  Gamacho’s  kettles,  fo  effedfually  turn¬ 
ed  the  fupple  fpirit  of  that  courtly  Squire,  that, 
without  more  ceremony,  he  began  to  juftify  and 
extol  the  happy  fupplanter,  and  to  rail  plentifully  at 
poor  Bafil  under  misfortune  and  difgrace. 

What  can  Minifters  expedf,  when  they  have 
raifed  fuch  duft,  but  that  with  the  firft  contrary 
wind,  it  will  be  blown  into  their  eyes  ?  Mean  fpi- 
rits,  felfifh  and  impudent,  can  never  take  the  im- 
preftions  of  gratitude  and  honour ;  no  more  than 
fuch  as  are  modeft  and  generous  can  ever  be  un¬ 
grateful  or  bafe.  Yet  hard  is  the  talk  to  weed  a 
Court  of  fuch  ;  not  only  becaufe  the  fame  intereft 
that  recommends,  does  likewife  protect  ;  but  be¬ 
caufe  there  are  fo  many  Candidates  ready  to  fill  their 
places,  and  fupported  by  fo  many  Patrons  and  Inter- 
ceffors,  that  more  will  be  difobliged  than  can  be 
gratified  by  the  change ;  and  after  all  perhaps  the 
frefh  comer  may  not  prove  the  more  deferving  man. 
Neither  can  the  great  Officers  eafily  cure  the  exor¬ 
bitances  and  exactions  of  the  inferior  ;  efpeci ally 
when  the  fame  are  become  common  and  inveterate. 
All  men,  even  the  greateft  men  defire  to  live  eafy 
with  thofe  they  have  daily  to  do  with,  and  will  not 
care  to  incur  the  clamour  and  curfes  of  Subalterns ; 
who,  though  they  are  but  fmall  men,  yet  being  nu¬ 
merous,  and  fupported  by  all  who  are  interefted  in 
corruption,  are  able  by  continual  complaints  and 
noife,  to  weaken  the  credit  of  the  moft  puiflant 
Minifter,  and  to  make  him  very  uneafy. 
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Seel.  \  L  I  he  remarkable  Ficklenels  and  In- 
fincerity  of  Courtiers. 

Had  once  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  fteadinefs 
and  giatituae  of  Courtiers  put  to  trial,  upon  an 
apprehenfion  of  a  change  in  the  miniftry.  I  was  ftrfft— 
iy  curious  in  my  obfervations  and  inquiries  ;  and  my 
difcoveries  were  fuch,  as  have  fully  confirmed  me 
in  ah  my  former  and  prefent  fentiments  of  thefe  peo- 

£.  •  ’rhcre  were  fome  who  gave  proofs  of  fignal 
tnendlhip  and  conftancy  to  the  Handing  Miniftry  - 
lever  al  were  wary  and  filent,  but  many  made  pre- 
pofterous  hafte  to  fhew  their  levity  and  felfiihnefs  5 
Uiiu9  fi om  tn^  behaviour  or  moft,  there  arofe  warn-* 
mg  enough,  even  to  greatnefs  itfelf,  to  rely  for  its 
Dcit  iecurity  upon  wifdom  and  innocence. 

,  A  little  before  the  death  of  Tiberius,  then  paft 
hopes,  he  was  reported  to  be  dead.  Inftantly  the 
Courtiers  crowded  about  Caligula  the  next  heir3 
with  a  torrent  of  congratulations  and  zeal ;  and  he 
was  going  forth,  thus  attended,  to  afllrme  the  pomp 
and  exercife  of  Sovereignty,  when  Hidden  tidings 
came,  that  the  Emperor,  who  had  lain  fome  time 
m  a  fwoon,  was  revived,  and  calling  for  fome  re- 
frefhment  to  ftrengthen  his  fpirits.  Inftant  terror 
leized  all ;  moft  of  them  difperfed  and  fled ;  fome 
aiiumed  an  air  of  mourning ;  many  feigned  utter 
ignorance.  Caligula  was  ftruck  fpeechlefs,  and, 
uom  the  higheft  hopes,  expecting  his  laft  doom! 
Macro  only  remained  undaunted  ;  he  commanded 
the  ancient  Emperor  to  be  fmothered  with  a  great 

chix?’ ha,in6firft  °rdcred  'ra>'  “f 

Amongft  the  many  good  things,  and  excellent 
lenfe  in  the  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  De  Retz,  there 

OCYoi riVent  ^ll^Ures  tlle  Court,  particularly 
'  *  0.  upon 
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ci pon  the  beginning  of  the  Commotions  in  Parls^ 
At  the  Palace  Royal,  and  efpecially  in  the  Cabinet, 
upon  that  occafion,  every  individual  afiiimed  a  per- 
ion,  and  aCled  a  part.  "I  he  Coadjutor  aCfed  the 
innocent  and  the  dupe,  but  was  not  fo.  Mazarin 
affected  to  appear  refolute,  but  appeared  more  fo 
than  he  was.  By  ftarts  and  intervals  the  Queen 
counterfeited  great  temper  and  gentlenefs  ;  yet  had 
been  at  no  time  more  bitter  and  enraged.  1  he  Duke 
])e  Longueville  feigned  extreme  affliction,  yet  felt 
a  fenfible  joy,  as  he  was  the  man  in  the  world  the 
ip. off  delighted  with  the  beginnings  of  all  affairs. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  fpeaking  to  the  Queen 
Shewed  great  warmth  and  vehemence,  but  prefently 
after  fell  a  whiffling  (a  ufual  habit  of  his)  with  all 
the  indolence  in  the  world.  The  Maflhal  DeVil- 
Jeroy  difplayed  gayety  and  unconcern,  to  make  his 
Court  to  Mazarin  ;  but  to  the  Coadjutor  he  owned, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  the  State  was  upon  the 
brink  of  a  precipice.  Mr.  De  Beautru  and  Mr.  De 
Ikopent,  played  the  buffoons,  to  humour  the  Queen, 
a nd°d rolled  upon  the  commotion  ;  though  boththefe 
men  knew  well,  that,  in  all  probability,  this  faicc, 
oi  theirs  would  too  foon  be  followed  by  a  Fiagedy. 
The  Abbe  De  La  Riviere  only,  though  the  moff 
notorious  poltron  of  the  age,  was  periwaced  tnat 
this  popular  infurreClion  was  but  fmoke  ;  this  he 
maintained  ftiffly  to  the  Queen,  and  this  pleafed  her 
To  fill  up  the  compliment  of  ACtors,  the  Maniial 
De  La  Meilleraie,  who  had  hitherto  joined  with  the 
Coadjutor  in  reprefenting  the  terrors  and  confe- 
<juences  of  the  tumult,  all  on  a  fudden  changed  his 
pa  ft  part,  and  took  that  of  the  Champion,  with  a 
different  tone  and  other  fentiments  ;  in  an  inffant  be 
v/as  all  rage,  and  contempt,  and  defiance.  Mem. 

De  Retz,  vol.  I.  p.  122.  % 

In  (hart,  the  Queen  and  the  Cardinal  tooK  every 

joxk  who  told  them  truth,  for  a  certain  enemy  to 
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themfelves,  and  for  a  promoter,  at  leaft  a  fecret  well- 
wilher,  of  the  revolt.  When  this  was  the  reward 
of  plain-dealing,  who  would  venture  his  place  and 
tavour  by  dealing  plainly  ?  Thus,  for  want  of  honeft 
information,  and  fincere  advifers,  and  by  fufpefting 
or  difbelieving  fuch  as  were  fo,  the  State  had  nwh 
perilhed.  1  he  whole  detail  in  De  Retz  is  full  of 
•curious  incidents,  full  of  ftrong  and  juft  reflections ; 
as  is  almofl:  the  whole  Book. 


discourse  x 

Of  Armies  and  Conquefl. 


*e‘-u  I.  The  Burden  and  Danger  of  main¬ 
taining  great  Armies. 

OO  many  Princes  are  infatuated  with  falfe 
notions  of  Glory,  and  thence  delight  in 
War.  Without  doubt  it  is  true  Glorvto  ex- 
.cel  in  war,  where  war  is  neceflary ;  but  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  Hiflory,  where  one  has  been  fo,  twenty 
have  been  otherwife;  and  to  engage  in  it  from  the 
wantonnefs  of  Ambition,  or  for  the  fake  of  Laurel 
or  through  peevifhneis  and  humour,  is  to  rifque  the 
blood,  and  treafure,  and  people,  and  beino-  0f  a 
“tate,  for  the  foppery  of  falfe  Heroifm  :  or  to  facri- 
hce  the  fame  to  the  felfilh  and  inglorious  view  of 
making  a  Country  (either  that  which  conquers,  or 
ihat  winch  is  conquered,  or  both)  the  prey  of  the 
nero.  for  fuch  has  been  generally  the  logic  of  the 
Sword,  that  becaufe  it  has  faved,  it  may  therefore 
•opprefs  and  enthral,  and  for  defending  a  part,  take 
Ae  whcue.  Wars  beget  .great  Armies ;  Armies 

Q»2  .  beget 
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becet  great  Taxes  ;  heavy  Taxes  wafte  and  impo- 
verifti  the  Country,  even  where  Armies  commit  no 
violences  ;  a  cafe  feldom  to  be  fuppofed,  becaufL 
it  has  feldom  happened.  But  where  great  Armies 
are,  they  mull  be  employed,  and  do  milchief  abroad, 
to  keep''  them  from  doing  it  at  home  ;  fo  that  the 
people  mull  be  exhaufied  and  opprefled  to  keep  the 

men  of  the  fword  in  exercile. 

The  great  Turk,  to  keep  the  fwords  of  the  ja¬ 
nizaries  from  his  own  throat,  is  forced  to  plague  his 
neighbours,  even  where  he  earns  nothing  but  blows 
and  difgrace  ;  and  thence  increases  the  danger  which 
he  would  avert  ;  for,  as  by  his  Armies  he  makes 
all  men  flaves,  he  himfelf  is  a  flave  to  his  /irrnies, 
and  often  their  vi&im  ;  or,  to  efcape  himfelf,  ls 
frequently  forced  to  fatiate  their  fury  by  the  brnod  of 
his  braveft  Officers,  and  heft  Counfellors.  it  it  be 
the  Glory  of  his  Monarchy,  that  he  can  put  the 
oreateft  men  and  all  men  to  death,  without  reafon, 
or  form,  or  procefs  ;  he  is  fubjedt  in  his  own  perfon 
to  the  fame  lawlefs  and  expeditious  butchery,  from 
his  own  outrageous  Haves,  who  being  not  accultom- 
cd  to  receive  any  Law  from  him,  give  him  none, 
whenever  he  is  in  their  power,  which  is  as  often  as 
they  think  fit ;  and  he  who  is  a  Prince  of  fiaves,  is 
adiudo-ed  by  fiaves,  and  dies  like  the  meaneft  flave. 
What  is  there  to  fave  him  ?  His  peopie  who  are 
opprefled,  want  the  inclination,  and  being  unarmed, 
the  power.  So  that  he  lives  in  perfonal  fervitude 
to  thofe  who  are  the  inftruments  of  puolic  Servi¬ 
tude  ;  and  as  others  muft  die  to  pleafe  him,  fo  muft 
he  to  pleafe  them.  It  is  the  Law  of  retaliation,  and 
operates  as  often  as  its  caufes  operate,  namely,  ca- 
puce,  or  rage,  or  fear.  This  is  the  bleffing  of 
being  abfolute,  and  unfettered  by  human  conftitu 
lions'-  the  fame  fword  which  is  fitted  up  for  you, 
at  the  command  of  whim  or  paflion,  is  wit  ^^e 
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like  wantonnefs  lifted  up  againft  you  ;  and  if  you 
reign  in  blood,  you  mull  not  think  it  ftrange  to  die 
in  it. 


Se6t.  II.  Great  Armies  the  beft  difciplined, 
whether  thence  the  lefs  formidable  to  a 
Country.  "  Their  Temper  and  Views, 


N  regard  to  public  Liberty,  Armies  the  beft  di- 

. _  fciplined  are  .not  lefs  to  be  dreaded  than  the  worftj> 

but  I  think,  more  ;  ftnce  their  relaxation  of  difci- 
pline. takes  away  from  their  union  and  fufficiency  %• 
it  renders  them  weaker  and  lefs  equal  to  mighty  mif- 
chief;  but  where  they  are  ftridt  and  united,  the; 
higheft  iniquities  are  not  too  big  for  them.  Difor- 
derly  I  roops  may  rob  particulars,  ravage  towns, 
and  harafs  a  Country ;  but  if  you  would  fuhdue 
Nations,  commit  univerfal  fpoil,  and  enflave  Em¬ 
pires,  your  forces  muft  be  under  the  beft  regulations. 
It  was  with  an  Army  victorious  and  brave,  and  con- 
fequcntly  well  difciplined,  that  Agathocles  flau&h- 
tered  all  the  Nobles  or  Syracufe,  and  brought  that 
iilufti  ious  State  (the  nobleft  of  all  the  Greek  Cities) 
under  bondage.  Cromwell  s  conqueft  of  his  Coun¬ 
try  was  made  by  X  roops  the  moft  fober  and  b eft 
difciplined  that  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  nation,  had 
ever  feen.  And  it  was  with  the  beft  of  all  the  Ro¬ 
man  Armies,  that  Caefar  eftablilhed  himfelf  Tyrant: 
of  Rome.  3 


Soldiers  know  little  elfe  but  booty,  and  blind 
ooeaience;  whatever  their  intereft,  or  rapacity  dic¬ 
tates,  they  generally  will  do;  and  whatever  their 
office! s  command,  they  muft  do.  It  is  their  pro- 
feffion  to  difpute  by  force,  and  the  fword  ;  they  too 
foon  learn  their  own  power,  and  where  it  is  an  over-' 
balance  for  the  Civil  Power,  it  will  always  controul 

Q*  3-  the. 
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the  Civil  Power,  and  all  things  a.  ^  They  find  reay 
«d  i  Iy  home  what  to  fay  ;  the  ftrongeft  is  ever  the  belt 
difputant,  when  be  carries  his  reafons  upon  the 
point  of"  his  fword  b.  They  have  done  great  ier~ 
vices,  they  have  fufiered  great  wrongs,  and  will 
therefore  reward  and  redreis  themielves.  It  is  the 
reafoning  of  Csefar  c.  It  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe 
to  fay,  that  an  Army  lifted  amongft  the  natives, 
efpecially  the  officers  being  natives,  and  many  of 
them  men  of  fortune,  will  never  hurt  or  opprefs 
their  Country  ;  for  fuch  were  Cromwell’s  .  Army, 
fucli  were  Caefar  s,  and  many  other  enfLviiig  Ar¬ 
mies  j  befides  Armies  are  fcon  modelled,  and  Of¬ 
ficers  who  are  obnoxious,  are  foon  changed. 

No  Government  can  fubfift  but  by  force,  and 
where- ever  that  force  lies,  there  it  is  that  Govern¬ 
ment  is  or  foon  will  be.  Pree  States  therefore  have 
preferved  themielves,  and  their  Lioerties,  by  arming 
all  their  people,  becaufe  all  the  people  are  interefted 
in  preferring  thofe  Liberties  ;  by  drawing  out  num- 
bers  of  them  thus  armed,  to  ferve  their  Country 
occasionally,  and  by  diffolving  them  (when  that  oc- 
cafiem  was  over)  into  the  mats  of  the  people  again; 
by  often  changing  the  chief  Officers,  or,  if  they 
continued  the  fame,  by  letting  their  commiffions  be 
temporary,  and  always  fubjeeft  to  the  controu  oa 
the  fupreme  Power,  often  to  that  of  other  co-oku- 
Bate  Power,  as  the  Dutch  Generals  are  to  the  De¬ 
puties.  It  is  indeed  but  rare,  that  States  who  have 
not  taken  fuch  precaution,  have  not  loit  tneir  Li- 

a  Sua  in  manu  fitam  rem  Romanam  >  fuis  viaoriis 
aueeri  Rempublicam. 

f  Preces  erant,  fed  quibus  contradict  nan  ponet. 

c  Hxc  voluerunt :  tantis  rebus  geftis,  C.  con- 

demnatas  effem,  nifi  ab  exercitu  auxilium  pefiiero. 

Deities , 
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Berries ;  their  Generals  have  fet  up  for  themfelves?l 
and  turned  the  Arms  put  into  their  hands  again# 
their  Mailers.  This  did  Marius,  Sylla,  Caefar,  Dio- 
nyfius,  Agathocles,  Charles  Martel,  Oliver  Crom- 
well,  and  many  others  ;  and  this  they  all  did  by 
the  lame  means  :  it  is  Hill  frequently  done  in  the 
Eaflern  Monarchies  j  and  by  the  fame  means  all 
the  Chriflian  Princes  of  Europe,  who  were  arbi¬ 
trary,  became  fo.  For  as  the  experience  of  all  ages, 
lhews  us,  that  ail  men’s  views  are  to  attain  do¬ 
minion  and  riches,  it  is  ridiculous  to  hope,  that 
they  will  not  ufe  the  means  in  their  power  to  attain 
them,  and  madnefs  to  trud  them  with  thofe  means* 
They  will  never  want  pretences,  either  from  their 
own  lafety,  or  the  public  Good,  to  juflify  the  mea- 
fures  which  have  fucceeded ;  and  they  know  well,, 
that  the  fuccefs  will  always  juflify  itfelf ;  that  great 
numbers  will  be  found  to  fandtify  their  power  ;  moil 
of  the  red  will  fubmit  to  it,  and  in  time  will  think 
itjudand  neceffary  ;  perhaps  at  lad  believe  it  to  be 
obtained  miraculoufly,  and  to  have  been  the  im¬ 
mediate  act  of  Heaven, 

Se£t.  IIL  Princes  ruling  by  military  Power,,, 
ever  at  the  Mercy  of  military  Men. 

S  by  thefe  means  private  men  often  come  at 


Sovereign  Power  ;  fo  limited  Princes  often 


become  arbitrary  ;  but  one  mifehief  is  inseparable 
from  this  fort  of  Government ;  they  generally  lofe 
their  Authority  by  the  fame  method  they  get  it.  For, 
having  attained  it  by  violence,  they  are  obliged  to 
keep  it  by  violence ;  and  that  cannot  be  done  but 
by  engaging  in  the  intered  of  their  QpprdTion  a 
body  of  men,  drong  enough  to  maintain  it ;  and 
it  will  for  the  mod  part  happen,  that  as  thefe  men 
have  no  intered  but  their  own  in  ferving  a  Tyrant,, 


ffi>3 
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fo  when  that  intereft  ceafes,  and  they  can  ferve  them- 
fel  ves  better  in  deftroying  him,  they  feldom  fail  of 
do  ng  it.  In  fa  cl  we  find,  that  in  all  the  great  de- 
fpoivc  'overnments  in  the  world  the  Monarehs  are 
;fl  '  Co  to  their  foldiery,  and  they  murder  and  depofe 
tincii  Princes  juft  according  to  their  caprices.  The 
General  fets  up  any  of  the  Princes  of  the  blood* 
whom  he  thinks  moft  for  his  intereft,  and  often¬ 
times  upon  the  death  of  the  Poftefior  they  are  all 
fet  up,  by  one  part  of  the  Army  or  other,  (if  one 
cannot  get  all  the  reft  into  his  power,  and  murder 
them)  and  the  Civil  War  continues,  till  one  has 
flaughtered  all  his  rivals. 

If  this  is  not  done  in  ihe  modern  abfolute  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Europe,  it  is  becaufe  defpotic  Power  is  not 
fo  thoroughly  eftablifhed  there,  and  t  e  people  have 
yet  fome  (hare  of  Property,  and  confcquently  of 
Power;  but  ftill  they  do  it  as  much  as  they  dare; 
in  fome  inftances  they  have  fet  up  themfelves,  and 
in  almoft  all  have  been  the  principal  engines  and 
jnftruments  in  working  about  Revolutions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  inclinations  and  difgufts,  Of  this 
we  had  many  inftances  in  our  own  Country,  with¬ 
in  the  compafs  of  not  many  years. 

How  much  eafier  is  it  to  corrupt  a  few  leading 
Officers,  often  neceflitous,  generally  ambitious,  than 
to  perftiade  a  whole  Kingdom,  if  they  are  well  go¬ 
verned,  to  deftroy  themfelves  ?  Some  will  be  dis¬ 
obliged,  becaufe  not  preferred  to  their  wifties,  or 
becaufe  others  are  preferred  before  them;  they  will 
differ  according  to  their  countries  or  their  interefts 
about  the  perfon  to  be  their  General,  and  to  have 
the  power  of  preferring  or  recommending  Officers  ; 
and  that  part  which  is  difappointed  (hall  be  a  fadbion 
againft  that  which  fucceeds.  Where-ever  Commiffi- 
ons  are  venal,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  of  buying 

thofe,  who  are  difaffedbed,  into  them,  if  they  can 

difguife 
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difguife  their  difaffe&ion  till  a  proper  opportunity. 
In  a  Country  where  factions  abound,  and  thofe  at 
the  helm  can  find  any  account  in  keeping  meafures 
with  a  contrary  faction,  Officers  will  be  put  in  to 
oblige  that  fa&ion,  fometimes  to  gratify  friends  or 
favourites  ;  at  different  times,  others  will  be  dif- 
carded,  to  oblige  one  party,  or  to  mortify  the  other* 
New  men,  by  private  recommendation  or  money.,, 
fhall  fupercede  old  Officers  ;  this  will  create  new 
diftatisfadlions  and  difgufts,  as  foon  as  they  dare* 
fhew  them.  When  the  Ad  mi  nift  ration  is  changed., 
and  another  party  gets  uppermoft,  all  thofe  things 
fhall  be  done  over  again ;  fo  that  at  laft  an  Army 
fhall  be  a  medley  of  all  the  factions  of  a  Kingdom;, 
and  all  their  preferments  and  expectations  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  fadf  ions ;  each  individual 
will  take  every  fafe  opportunity  to  advance  his  own; 
and  for  the  moft  part  one  or  other  of  thefe  factions,, 
fometimes  all,  are  ready  to  join  in  fhu filing  the' 
cards  anew  ;  the  lure  prelude  of  a  Civil  War. 

This  is  and  ever  muft  be  the  cafe  of  all  Countries 
which  fubfift  by  Handing  Armies.  For  there  are- 
few  inftances  in  Hiftory,  to  be  given  of  Armies 
who  did  not  play  their  own  game,  in  times  of  di- 
ftrefs  ;  few  inftances  of  difobliged  or  unpreferred1 
Officers,  who  did  not  change  fides  ;  too  many  have* 
made  their  peace  by  feme  remarkable  act  of  trea- 
chery  ;  very  often  they  have  done  it  only  from  the 
motives  of  ambition  and  avarice.  I  wifh  that  we 
never  had  had  inftances  amongft  ourfelves  of  any 
who  have  done  the  fame;  or  even  of  Generals  who' 
played  a  double  game.  What  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Monk,  and  very  many  both  of  the  King’s  and  of 
the  Parliament  Officers  did  in  the  Civil  War,  we 
all  know,  as  well  as  what  King  James’s  Army  did 
more  lately  :  1  wifh  we  equally  knew  what  intrigues 
of  this  kind  have  been  carrying  on  fince.  In  Civil  ; 

0^5  Wars, 
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Wars  amongft  men  of  the  fame  Country,^  the  com¬ 
munication  is  fo  eafy  between  friends,  relations  and 
former  acquaintance,  that  there  is  a  very  ready  tran- 
fit  ion  from  one  fide  to  another  ;  and  a  little  fuccefs, 
fmall  intrigues,  and  a  few  advantages  generally  make 
that  tranfition. 

$e6L  IV,-  Inftancesof  theBoldnefs  and  Fury 
of  the  Roman  Soldiery, 

T  is  afionifhing  from  what  light  and  wanton 
motives,  -  by  what  vile  and  contemptible  inft'ru- 
ments,  Armies  are  often  iniligated  to  violence  and 
ravages*  The  fedition  of  that  in  Fannonia,  after 
the  death  of  Auguftus,  was  raifed  by  one  common 
foidier?  inflamed  by  another  ;  rapine  and  maflacres 
were  committed  or  defended  by  almoft  all;  they 
murdered  their  Officers;  even  their  General  had  like 
to  have  been  murdered,  upon  the  credit  of  an  im¬ 
pudent  lie  told  by  one  of  thefe  vile  incendiaries?- 
who  yet  could  fcarce  alledge  any  other  grievance 
than  that  they  had  not  too  much  pay,  and  too  little 
difeipline.  Nor  was  the  infurredtion,  excited  by 
thefe  two  fellows,  retrained  to  the  Pannonian  Le¬ 
gions  only,  but  extencled  to  thofe  in  Germany,  who 
waxed  into  fury  rather  greater?,  and  .outraged  all 
things  human  and  divine. 

ft  was  one  common  foidier  who  gave  the  Empire 
to  Claudius,  by  diluting  him  Emperor,  while  the 
poor  daftardly  wretch  was  lurking  in.  a  .corner,  and 
expecting  death'  inftead  of  Sovereignty.  Under  Gal- 
ha  two  private  Centinels  undertook,  tb  transfer  the 
Empire  to  another,  and  actually  transferred  it.  It 
is  (hocking  to  reflect  with  what  eagernefs  thefe' 
bloodrthirfty  affafiins  haftened  to  murder  that  good 
old  Prince,  for  no  charge  of  mifgovernment,  nor 
for  defrauding  them  of  their  pay ;  but  becaufe  hfe 
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would  not  exhauft  the  Public  to  glut  them  with 
bounties.  They  v/ere  fuch  abandoned  Ruffians* 
that  they  fought  to  kill  Marius  Celfus,  purely  be- 
caufe  as  he  was  an  able  and  virtuous  man,  they 
judged  him  an  enemy  to  themfelves  who  delighted 
only  in  blood,  and  wickednefs,  and  fpoil.  It  would 
require  a  volume  to  recount  the  behaviour,  the 
treacherous  and  inhuman  exploits  of  thefe  Tons  of 
violence  thenceforward ;  their  murdering  and  pro¬ 
moting  of  Emperors,  fometimes  two  or  three,  forne- 
times  more,  once  thirty  at  a  time  ;  their  felling  the 
Empire  for  money  ;  their  befieging  and  threatning 
to  maflacre  the  Senate ;  their  burning  the  Capitol* 
fetting  fire  to  the  Imperial  City,  pillaging  and  but¬ 
chering  its  inhabitants,  and  ufing  them  like  {laves 
and  captives  ;  with  other  inftances  of  their  infa- 
ience,  barbarity,  and  mifrule.  In  the  third*  and 
fourth  Volumes  of  this  Work  much  of  this  will  be 
feen,  recounted  by  Tacitus. 

The  Gothic  Governments  were  military  in  their 
nrll  fettlemept;  the  General  was  King,  the  Officers 
were  the  Nobles,  and  the  Soldiers  their  Tenants  $ 
but  by  the  nature  of  the  fettlement,  out  of  an  Army 
a  Country  Militia  was  produced.  The  Prince  had 
many  occafional  troops,  but  no  {landing  troops ; 
hence  he  grew  not  abfolute,  like  the  Great  Turk  ; 
who  having  cantoned  out  the  conquered  Countries 
amongft  his  horfemen,  muft  by  doing  it  have  loft 
his  arbitrary  Power,  but  that  he  kept  a  large  body 
©f  men  in  arms,  called  the  Janizaries. 

Great  Britain  has  preferved  its  Liberties  fo  long* 
becaufe  it  has  preferved  itfelf  from  great  {landing 
Armies  ;  which,  where-ever  they  are  llrong  enough 
to  mailer  their  Country,  will  certainly  firft  or  laid 
mafler  it.  Some  troops  we  muft  have  for  guards 
and  garifons,  enough  to  prevent  fudden  Infurredlions* 
and  fudden  Revolutions.  What  numbers  are  fufficient 

for 
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for  this,  the  experience  of  pa  ft  times,  and  the  fenfe 
of  our  Parliaments,  have  fhewn. 


Se£l.  V.  The  Humour  of  conquering,  how 
injudicious,  vain,  and  deftrudtive. 

THE  Athenians  began  the  ruin  of  their  State* 
by  a  mad  and  expenfive  War  upon  Sicily  ; 
and  from  an  ambition  of  conquering  a  people  who 
had  never  offended  them,  expofed  themfelves  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Lacedemonians,  to  the  revolt  of  their 
own  fubje£ts,  to  domeftic  diforders,  and  the  change 
of  their  Government.  And  though  upon  the  re¬ 
calling  of  Alcibiades,  they  won  fome  victories,  and 
for  a  while  made  fome  figure ;  they  were  at  laff 
conquered  intirely  by  Lyfander,  their  walls  thrown 
down,  the  States  fubjedt  to  them  fet  at  liberty,  and 
they  themfelves  fubjedted  to  the  domination  of  thirty 
Tyrants.  They  never  after  recovered  their  former 
Glory.  The  Lacedemonians  fell  afterwards  into 
the  fame  warlike  folly,  and  their  folly  had  the  fame 
fate.  By  lording  over  Greece  they  drew  upon  them¬ 
felves  a  combination  of  Greek  Cities,  which  toge¬ 
ther  (efpecially  the  Thebans  under  the  famous  Epa- 
minondas)  defpoiled  them  of  their  Authority,  foon 
after  their  triumph  over  Athens.  T  he  Thebans  too 
abufed  their  good  fortune ;  they  were  equally  fond, 
of  fighting  and  conqueft,  and  by  it  drew  another 
confederacy  againft  them.  In  truth,  every  one  ot 
thefe  States  had  been  fo  long  weakening  themfelves, 
and  one  another,  by  their  propenfity  to  War,  that 
at  laft  they  fell  under  fervitude  to  the  Kings  of 
Macedon,  a  Country  formerly  depending  upon,  or 
rather  under  vaffalage  to  Athens  and  Sparta. 

Thefe  States  adted  like  fome  of  the  Princes  of 

our  time  j  by  trufting  to  their  own  fuperior  Prowefs, 
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they  invaded  their  neighbours,  and  taught  them  Art 
enough  to  beat  themfelves.  Thus  the  Mufcovite, 
by  falling  upon  the  late  King  of  Sweden,  yet  in  his 
minority,  roufed  a  temped  that  had  well  nigh  over¬ 
turned  his  Throne  ;  and  thus  that  King,  by  refilling 
the  mod  honourable  conditions  of  peace,  and  by 
urging  his  fate  and  revenge  too  far,  taught  tiie 
Ruffians  that  bravery  and  difcipline  which  nothing 
could  ever  teach  them  before ;  faw  his  own  brave 
Army  utterly  routed  by  forces  that  he  defpifed  3  him- 
felf  driven  from  his  dominions,  and  a  fugitive  in  a 
Country  of  Infidels  ;  and  his  Provinces  cantoned 
out  amongft  enemies,  who,  before  he  had  tempted 
his  good  fortune  to  leave  him,  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  compounded  with  him  for  a  moiety  of  their 
own  dominions. 

Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  his  head  fo  turn¬ 
ed  with  gaining  the  battle  of  Montl’hery,  that  he 
never  liftened  afterwards  to  any  counfel,  but  that  of 
his  own  headllrong  humour ;  nor  ceafed  plunging 
himfeif  into  Wars,  till  in  that  againft  the  Switzers, 
who  had  given  him  no  juft  provocation,  he  loft  his 
Army,  his  dominions,  and  his  life.  If  Philip  the 
fecond  had  kept  his  oath  with  the  Low  Countries* 
he  might  have  preferved  his  Authority  over  them 
all.  But  nothing  lefs  would  humour  his  pride  than 
the  fubduing  of  their  Liberties  and  Confcience  ;  and 
in  defence  of  their  Confcience  and  Property,  he 
drove  them  to  the  ufe  of  Arms,  which  a  people 
employed  in  trade  and  manufacture,  as  they  were, 
had  no  lift  to,  nor  (kill  in.  Every  body  knows  the 
iflue  ;  he  loft  the  feven  Provinces  and  their  Revenue 
for  ever,  with  many  millions  of  money,  and  almoft 
half  a  million  of  lives  thrown  away  to  recover  them. 
By  his  mighty  and  boafted  Armada  defigned  to  con¬ 
quer  England,  what  elfedid  he  conquer  but  his  own 
Power  at  fea  ?  He  had  prepared,  he  had  been  for 
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fome  years  preparing,  a  naval  force  mighty  as  hh 
own  arrogance  ;  hut  it  all  proved  to  be  only  mea¬ 
sures  taken  for  baffling  his  arrogance,  and  for  de- 
flroying  the  maritime  force  of  Spain  ;  and  all  the 
while  that  he  was  vainly  meditating  the  deflrucVion 
of  England,  he  was  in  reality  taking  the  part  of 
England  againfl  himfelf,  and,  with  all  his  might, 
weakening  its  greateft  enemy.  Had  he  husbanded 
that  mighty  flrength  ;  had  he  employed  it  at  times, 
and  in  parcels,  againfl  thefe  dominions,  he  might 
have  had  fome  fuccefs ;  but  he  combined  againfl  his 
own  hopes. 

How  foolifh  is  the  reafoning  of  pafixon  !  It  leads 
men  to  throw  awa y  ilrength  to  gain  weaknefs. 
Even  where  thefe  Ions  of  violence  fucceed,  they  may 
be  juflly  faid  to  acquire  nothing,  beyond  the  praife  of 
mifchief.  What  is  the  occupation  and  end  of  Princes 
and  Governors,  hut  to  rule  men  for  their  good,  and 
to  keep  them  from  hurting  one  another  ?  Now  what 
Conqueror  is  there  who  mends  the  condition  of  the 
conquered  ?  Alexander  the  Great,  though  he  well 
knew  the  difference  between  a  limited  and  a  law- 
lefs  Monarchy,  did  not  pretend,  that  his  invafion 
of  Peril  a  was  to  mend  the  condition  of  the  Perfians. 
It  was  a  pure  ffruggle  for  dominion  ;  when  he  had 
gained  it,  he  affumed  the  Throne  upon  the  fame 
arbitrary  terms  upon  which  their  own  Monarchshad 
held  it,  nor  knew  any  Lav/  but  his  will.  The  fub- 
jecl  only  felt  the  violence  of  the  change,  without  any 
benefit  or  relaxation  from  flavery.  His  Glory  there¬ 
fore  is  all  falfe  and  deceitful,  as  is  all  Glory  which 
is  gained  by  the  blood  of  men,  without  mending  the 
ftate  of  mankind.  This  fpirit  of  fighting  and  con¬ 
quering  continued  in  his  Succeffors,  who  plagued 
the  earth  as  he  had  done,  and  weltered  in  the  blood 
of  one  another,  till  they  were  almoft  all  deftroyed 
by  the  fword  or  poifon,  with  the  whole  family 

of 
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of  Alexander.  It  was  no  part  of  the  difpute 
amongft  them,  which  of  them  could  beftow  mo  ft 
happinefs  upon  the  afflicted  world,  about  which 
they  drove,  but  who  fnould  beft  exalt  hi mfeh,  and 
enflave  all. 

The  State  of  Carthage  after  many  Countries  con¬ 
quered,  but  not  bettered  by  her  Arms,  wasalmoft 
diflolved  by  her  own  barbarous  Mercenaries,  and 
at  laft  conquered  and  deftroyedby  the  Romans ;  who, 
were  in  truth  the  mold  generous  conquerors  that 
the  world  has  known  :  and  moft  Countries  found 
the  Roman  Government  better  than  their  own.  I  his 
continued  for  fome  time,  till  their  Provincial  Ma- 
giftrates  grew  rapacious,  and  turned  the  Provinces 
into  fp oil.  Rome  itfelf  perifhed  by  her  conquefts, 
which  being  made  by  great  Armies,  occafioned  fuch 
power  and  infolence  in  their  Commanders,  and  fet 
fome  Citizens  fo  high  above  the  reft,  an  inequality 
pernicious  to  free  States,  that  ihe  was  enflaved  by 
ingrates  whom  Ihe  had  employed  to  defend  her. 
Rome  vanquifhed  foreign  nations  ;  foreign  luxury 
debauched  Rome,  and  traiterous  Citizens  feized 
upon  their  mother  with  all  her  acquiiitions.  All 
her  great  blaze  and  grandeur,  ferved  only  to  make 
her  wretchednefs  more  confpicious,  and  her  chains 
more  intenfely  felt.  Upon  her  thraldom  there  en~ 
fued  fuch  a  feries  of  Tyranny  and  mifery,  treachery, 
©pprefflon,  cruelty,  death  and  affliction,  in  all  fhapes  ; 
that  her  agonies  were  fcarce  ever  fufpended  till  fhe 
finally  expired.  When  her  own  Tyrants,  become 
through  Tyranny  impotent,  could  no  longer  afflict; 
her,  for  protection  was  none  of  their  bufinefs  ;  a 
hold  of  barbarians,  only  known  for  ravages,  and 
acts  of  inhumanity,  finifhed  the  work  of  defolation, 
and  clofed  her  civil  doom.  She  has  been  fince  rack¬ 
ed  under  a  Tyranny  more  painful,  as  it  is  more 
flow  ,  and  more  bafe,  as  it  is  fcarce  a  domination  of 
men  $  I  mean  her  vaflalage  to  a  fort  of  beings  of 
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all  others  the  mod  mcrcilefs  and  contemptible. 
Monks  and  Speftres. 

Se£t.  VI.  The  Folly  of  conquering  further 
urged  and  exemplified. 

THE  Turks,  like  other  Conquerors,  know  not 
when  to  leave  off.  T  hey  facrifice  the  people 
to  gain  more  territories  ;  and  the  more  they  conquer, 
the  greater  is  their  lofs.  They  iavifh  men  and  trea- 
fure,  to  gain  wade  ground.  What  is  the  ufe  of 
earth  and  water,  where  there  are  no  Inhabitants 
for  thefe  elements  to  fupport  ?  The  drength  of  a 
Government  confids  in  numerous  fubje£ls  indu- 
ftrious  and  happy  \  not  in  extent  of  territory  defolate 
or  ill  peopled,  or  peopled  with  inhabitants  poor 
and  idle.  It  is  incredible  what  a  profufion  of  wealth 
and  lives  their  attempts  upon  Perfia  have  coft  them, 
always  with  fatal  fuccefs,  even  under  their  wifeft 
and  mod  warlike  Princes  ;  and  at  a  time  when  their 
Empire  fiouridied  mod.  Yet  thefe  attempts  are 
continued,  at  a  feafon  when  their  Affairs  are  at  the 
lowed;  ;  their  Provinces  exhauded,  their  people  and 
revenue  decayed,  their  foldiery  diforderly,  and  all 
things  coxifpiring  to  the  final  diffolution  of  their 
Empire. 

Thofe  who  will  be  continually  exerting  their 
whole  drength,  whether  they  be  focieties  or  parti¬ 
cular  men,  will  at  lad  have  none  to  exert.  The 
Turks  have  been  for  ages  wading  their  vitals  to 
widen  their  extremities,  and  to  extend  their  limbs  ; 
which,  by  being  unnaturally  dretched,  are  quite 
disjointed  and  benumbed  for  want  of  nourifhment 
from  the  feat  of  life  ;  and  mud  therefore,  like  mor¬ 
tified  members,  foon  drop  off ;  they  have  been 
long  fpinning  out  their  own  vitals.  Now  if  they 
had  conquered  Perfia,  what  benefit  would  the  con- 
queft  have  derived  to  the  Perfians  r  None  at  all  ; 
*  but 
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but  on  the  contrary,  frelh  oppreftion,  and  probably 
perfecution  5  fince  the  Turks  deem  them  Heretics 
for  the  colour  of  their  caps,  and  for  their  obftinate 
refufal  to  change  one  name  for  another  in  the  lift 
of  Mahomet’s  Succeflors. 

Thus  thefe  Barbarians  deftroy  themfelves  to  de- 
ftroy  others  3  and  Chriftian  Princes  imitate  thefe 
Barbarians.  The  Spaniard,  to  fecure  to  himfelf  the 
pofteftion  of  America,  deftroyed  more  lives  than 
he  had  fubje&s  in  Europe  3  and  his  mighty  Empire 
there,  with  his  mountains  of  treafure,  bears  indeed 
an  awful  found  3  yet  it  is  allowed  that  he  has  loft 
much  more  than  he  got,  befides  the  crying  guilt  of 
murdering  a  large  part  of  the  Globe.  His  conquefts 
there,  together  with  his  expulfion  of  the  Moors  at 
home,  have  difpeopled  Spain  3  and  the  inhabitants 
who  remain  trufting  to  their  American  wealth,  are 
too  proud  and  lazy  to  be  induftrious  3  fo  thatmoft 
of  their  gold  goes  to  other  nations  for  the  manti- 
fa<ftures  wanted  in  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies.  Elence 
multitudes  and  diligence  (and  diligence  often  creates 
multitudes,  as  by  multitudes  diligence  is  created) 
are  better  than  mountains  of  gold,  and  will  certain¬ 
ly  attract  fuch  mountains  3  though  others  have  the 
name  and  firfb  property.  Had  he  kept  the  induf¬ 
trious  Moors,  and  expelled  the  barbarous  Inquift- 
tors  3  encouraged  Liberty  and  Trade,  and  confe- 
quently  Liberty  of  Conscience,  Spain  would  have 
been  a  more  powerful  nation,  and  he  confequently 
a  greater  King,  than  all  his  wide  and  guilty  con¬ 
quefts  have  made  him.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fays, 
that  the  Low  Countries  alone  did,  for  revenue, 
equal  his  Weft-Indies.  Motwithftanding  his  many 
Kingdoms,  his  Empire  in  both  Hemifpheres,  and 
that  the  fun  never  fets  upon  all  his  dominions  at 
once,  the  fmall  Republic  of  Holland,  fmall  income 
.pafs  of  territory,  has  been  an  overmatch  for  him. 
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A  late  neighbouring  Prince  was  a  bufy  Conque¬ 
ror.  But  did  his  People  and  Country  gain  by  his 
-conquefts  ?  He  drained  them  of  men  and  money  by 
millions,  only  to  add  to  their  poverty  fervitude  and 
wretchednefs,  and  from  their  chains  and  mifery  de¬ 
rived  his  own  Glory.  Nor  do  I  know  any  reafon 
why  a  Prince,  who  reduces  his  People,  his  Nobles, 
and  all  degrees  of  men  in  his  dominions,  to  poverty 
and  Jiitlenefs,  fhould  have  the  title  of  Great,  uniefs 
for  the  greatnefs  of  the  evils  which  he  brought  upon 
his  own  Kingdom  and  all  xLurope.  Let  me  iat~  and 
preient  condition  of  that  h/lonaicny  dec-ia-i^,  w.nut 
advantages  that  noble  Country  owes  to  his  Glory 
and  Vi&ories.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  wanton  Wars 
and  opprefllve  Taxes,  there  is  no  pitch  of  felicity 
which  the  goodnefs  of  their  foil  acd  climate,  the 
number  and  induftry  of  the  natives,  their  many  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  the  advantage  of  their  fnuation, 
might  not  have  raifed  them  to.  But  all  v/as  facri- 
flced  to  the  Ambition  and  Bigotry,  of  one.  How 
many  refources  that  kingdom  has  within  itfeif  ;  and 
to  what  happinefs  it  is  capable  of  rifjng  under  a  juft 
and  gentle  Adminiilration,  is  mamfeit  from  the 
fuddennefs  with  which  it  recovered  itfeif  under  the 
good  Government  of  Henry  the  fourth  ;  how  many 
millions  it  paid,  how  many  put  into  the  Exchequer; 
and  what  a  flourifhing  condition  it  was  arrived  to, 
after  fo  fierce,  fo  long,  and  fo  confuming  a  Civn 
War,  and  after  two~fuch  profufe  and  profligate 
Rewns,  as  that  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  that  of 
Henry  the  Third.  But  what  avails  all  this,  when 
one  fhort  Edidt,  and  the  maggot  of  a  minute,  can 
diflipate  all  its  wealth  and  all  its  happinefs  ? 

I  might  here  difplay  what  ridiculous  caufes  do 
often  pique  and  awaken  the  vanity  and  ambition  of 
Princes,  and  prompt  them  to  lavifh  lives  and  trea¬ 
sure,  and  utterly  undo  thofe  whom  they 
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derly  protect.  For  a  bead  of  burden,  or  even  for 
the  tooth  of  a  bead  ;  for  a  midrefs,  for  a  river,  for 
a  fenfelefs  word  haftily  fpoken,  for  words  that  had  a 
foolifh  meaning,  or  no  meaning  at  all  ;  for  an  emp¬ 
ty  fepulchre  or  an  empty  title ;  to  dry  the  tears  of 
a  coquette,  to  comply  with  the  whims  of  a  pedant, 
or  to  execute  the  curfes  of  a  bigot  ;  important  Wars 
"have  fometimes  been  waged,  and  nations  animated 
to  dedroy  one  another  ;  nor  is  there  any  fecurity 
againd  fuch  dedruclive  follies,  where  the  fenfe  of 
every  man  muft  acquiefce  in  the  wild  pallion  of 
one  ;  and  where  the  intereft  and  peace,  and  pre- 
fervation  of  a  State,  are  found  too  light  to  balance 
his  rage  or  caprice.  Hence  the  policy  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  tame  a  people  not  eafy  to  befubdued  ;  they 
committed  fuch  to  the  domination  of  Tyrants.  Thus 
they  did  in  Armenia,  and  thus  in  Britain. e  And 
thefe  indruments  did  not  only  enllave  their  fubje&s, 
but  by  continual  fighting  with  one  another,  con- 
fume  them, 

NecefTary  Wars  are  accompanied  with  evils  more 
than  enough  ;  and  who  can  bear  or  forgive  cala¬ 
mities  courted  and  fought  ?  The  Roman  State  owed 
her  greatnefs  in  a  good  meafure  to  a  misfortune ; 
it  was  founded  in  War,  and  nourifhed  by  it.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Turkifh  Monarchy.  But 
States  formed  for  peace,  though  they  do  not  arrive 
to  fuch  immenfity  and  grandeur,  are  more  lading 
and  fecure  ;  witnefs  Sparta  and  Venice.  The  for¬ 
mer  laded  eight  hundred  years,  and  the  other  has 
laded  twelve  hundred,  without  any  Revolution  ; 
what  errors  they  both  committed,  were  owing  to 
their  attempts  to  conquer,  for  which  they  were  not 

e  Qgsedam  civitates  regi  Cogiduno  donatac  ;  vetere  ac 
jampridem  reccpta  populi  Romani  confuetudine,  ut  ha- 
beret  inflrumenta  fervitutis  &  reges. 
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formed  ;  though  the  Spartans  were  exceeding  brave 
and  victorious  ;  but  they  wanted  the  °’ebs  ingenua, 
which  formed  the  ilrength  of  the  Roman  Armies  $ 
as  the  Janizaries,  a  militia  formerly  excellently  train¬ 
ed  and  difciplined,  formed  thofe  of  the  T.  urk. 
With  the  latter,  fighting  and  extending  their  do¬ 
minions  5  is  an  article  of  their  Religion,  asfalfeand 
barbarous  in  this  as  in  many  of  its  other  principles^ 
and  as  little  calculated  for  the  good  of  men. 


The  End  of  the  Fourth  Volume. 
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